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Abstract 


I. Project Summary 

Melody and Meaning asks what music can communicate, and how, according to 
critics and philosophers from the late Classical and early Hellenistic periods. What can 
melody express, if anything, and how does it exert its powerful emotional force on those who 
listen to it? These are among the most enduring and difficult questions in aesthetics - they 
have been subjects of lively debate among modern scholars such as (to name just a few) 
Eduard Hanslick, Susanne Langer, Kofi Agawu, Jenefer Robinson, and Roger Scruton. Much 
of this modern thought is rooted in theories of musical affect articulated by Plato and by 
others, such as Aristotle and Diogenes of Babylon, who took Plato’s work forward. The ideas 
which underlay such theories - ideas such as representation (ptuqois) and ethical disposition 
(q0os) - are issues of longstanding interest in Classical scholarship. But there has not yet 
been a monograph devoted directly to musical representation in the Hellenic tradition, despite 
the centrality of the subject to the subsequent philosophy of art. This dissertation fills that gap 
in the literature by offering an intellectual history of musical representation and expression in 
Greek thought from its seminal description in Plato until its fulsome rejection in the 1 st 
century BC by Philodemus of Gadara. 

II. Chapter Outline 

Each chapter focusses on the work of a central theorist, showing how his thought 
contributed to ancient scholarly discourse on the semiotics of music. Chapter 1 is a close 
reading of several Platonic dialogues, especially the Republic, Cratylus, Laws, and Timaeus, 
which ties together Plato’s disparate comments on music and language into a coherent 
philosophy of representation in musical art. Plato uses earlier research by Pythagoreans such 
as Archytas of Tarentum and sophists such as Damon of Athens to argue that words and 
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melodies can complement one another by representing two aspects of one thought or event. 
Greek syllables are constructed to encapsulate the essence of ideas, while the tonal motion of 
the voice along a scale encapsulates the motion of the human soul when undergoing an 
emotional experience. According to Plato, both types of sound were divinely constructed to 
work together in one expressive act. Consequently, composers can and should write songs 
that preserve the natural link between a poem’s verbal content and the emotional coloration 
of its melody. 

As is often observed, Aristotle agrees with Plato that music can resemble and 
communicate emotion. But less frequently noticed is the fact that the Stagirite’s views on 
language and the human soul are so different from his teacher’s as to lay the groundwork for 
major changes which later theorists would make to the theory of musical affect. In particular, 
Aristotle believed that the sounds of words bear no intrinsic resemblance to the things they 
denote. Chapter 2 argues that although melody remains a powerfully expressive medium for 
Aristotle, it now accomplishes a fundamentally different kind of expression from the purely 
rational communication which is achieved by the conventionally assigned sounds of 
language. Words and tunes therefore can be made to work together, but are not naturally 
linked to one another as they were for Plato. Consequently, music can express emotion 
without any connection to the thoughts expressed by language, and melody may even be 
appreciated on its own aesthetic terms without reference to the message expressed by its 
words. 

This separation between musical sound and linguistic meaning is made explicit by 
Aristoxenus, whose work is the subject of Chapter 3. The Tarentine uses Aristotle’s 
principles of scientific definition to distinguish the purely aural experience of hearing and 
constructing beautiful melodies from the more comprehensive project of creating a depiction 
using syllables, beats, and notes. For Aristoxenus, musical expression entails combining three 



distinct artistic entities into one multimedia composition. But though language, rhythm, and 
melody may be fruitfully used in combination, they are internally governed by their own 
rules and evaluable on their own terms: melodies can be used as part of artistic expression, 
but they must first be well constructed according to the purely aesthetic criteria of harmonics. 

Chapters 4 through 6 survey three different semiotic theories which emerge in the 
wake of this Peripatetic separation between sound and sense. Diogenes of Babylon (Chapter 
4) used Stoic cosmology and Aristoxenean harmonics to update Plato’s theory of ethical 
affect, arguing that even wordless music can embody in sound the psychological motions 
which constitute our emotional experiences. For Diogenes, melodies do not merely represent 
or resemble characterological traits such as bravery or temperance: they actually have those 
traits, so that listening to them over time necessarily generates the corresponding virtues and 
vices in the listener. 

Meanwhile, the radical poetic theorists known as Euphonists (Chapter 5) asserted that 
poetic art consisted precisely in the use and evaluation of sound as sound, without reference 
to any representative properties which that sound may or may not possess. Inspired by 
Peripatetic distinctions between what would today be loosely referred to as form (Troippa) 
and content (Troipais), critics such as Heracleodorus and Pausimachus advocated a kind of 
criticism which evaluated poetry purely for the sound of its words. Euphonism applied 
musicological ideas like those of Aristoxenus to argue that the experience of hearing sound is 
the central value of all audible art, whether verbal (as in the case of poetry) or nonverbal (as 
in the case of instrumental music). 

Finally, Philodemus believed that no sound of any kind has any inherently 
representative power, and so argued that melody is devoid of any use or value greater than 
that of delicious food or pleasurable physical contact. For Philodemus, the sounds of melody 
and rhythm are nothing other than an enjoyable garnish for the real meat of poetic art, which 
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is linguistically communicated meaning. In an elaborate series of arguments worked out 
between two critical surveys. On Poems and On Music, the Epicurean makes the case that 
only thought, encoded conventionally into the sounds of language, can truly enrich, persuade, 
or otherwise influence the human mind. Philodemus’ work, imperfectly preserved, thus 
represents the first extant sustained philosophical attack on the idea (by then a commonplace 
in Greek thought) that music is uniquely and fundamentally expressive of emotion. 1 

III. Methodology and Significance 

As this outline shows, Melody and Meaning traces the genesis, complication, and 
deconstruction of an ancient Greek theory of musical expression originating with Damon and 
Pythagoras as digested by Plato. In doing so, the dissertation uses examples of actual written 
melodies from the ancient world to illustrate the philosophical and critical theories which it 
explores. This is a methodological approach which has not been used before; it has been 
made possible by dramatic recent advances in the study of Greek melodic notation which 
enable us to reconstruct our extant melodies more precisely than was previously possible. 
Thus, for example, Plato’s musical philosophy is not only explicated but also used to inform 
a new reading of the famous melodic fragment from Euripides’ Orestes preserved on Pap. 
Vienna G 2315 (= DAGM 3). Using real melodies has the benefit of bringing otherwise quite 
arcane theories down to earth, grounding the speculations of ancient theorists in the artistic 
culture with which they engaged every day. 

What emerges is a newly dynamic and practical account of how the ancient Greek 
intellectual tradition responded to the musical culture which exerted such a powerful 
influence on popular and elite audiences alike. The thesis traces several related strands of 

1 P. Plibeh 13 offers a glimpse into another such attack from as early as 390 BC, but its 
claims are less precisely articulated and its assault a more general one against various 
different forms of musical philosophy. 
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thought about musical expression as they develop across the overlapping fields of linguistics, 
musicology, and literary criticism. Representation and signification are concepts which recur 
throughout a wide range of ancient sources, but isolating their role in the study of music 
allows for a detailed analysis of Greek thought on this enduringly difficult topic. Such an 
analysis will be of interest to specialists in the flourishing field of ancient Greek musicology. 
But it will also resonate with other members of the scholarly community and general public 
who wish to consider afresh, with the help of foundational ancient interlocutors, how music 
can complement and even transcend language to move and enrich its listeners. 
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Part I 


Introduction 

The Semiotics of Music in Greek Theory 

La parole humaine est comme un chaudron fele ou nous battons des melodies a faire danser 
les ours, quand on voudrait attendrir les etoiles. 

- Flaubert, Madame Bovary 
(1856, edition Classiques de Poche (1999), p. 301) 

I. Project and Scope 

The subject of this thesis is the semiotics of music in Greek aesthetic philosophy and 
poetic criticism between the late Classical and early Hellenistic periods. The project unites 
under one heading several strands of Greek thought about music which have received 
considerable scholarly treatment in other contexts, but which will benefit from sustained 
attention as features of an ongoing discourse in antiquity about what and how musical sound 
can express, if anything. 

This question - whether and in what ways music can be said to ‘mean’ or ‘express’ 
something - animates the modem study called music semiotics. Historically, that study has 
deep roots in Greek antiquity. It arose over generations in response to a set of ideas about 
emotional imitation (an Affektenlehre) which takes its cue in the eighteenth century from 
Aristotle’s quasi-Platonic theory of musical q0os. 2 Plato’s and Aristotle’s views, and the 
differences between them, are the subjects of Chapters 1 and 2 of this dissertation - they will 
turn out to be more subtle, and more distinct from one another, than is often implied by 
modem reworkings. But Aristotle may be said to have handed on from Plato to modernity the 


2 See Monelle (1992) 1-5. 



idea that melodic patterns can imitate, in stylised form, the internal agitations which 
constitute emotional experience and generate patterns of vocal intonation. 3 

Numerous variations of this theory were current in 1854 when Eduard Hanslick 
mounted his famous attack on musical expression, arguing that what we hear in music is not 
any kind of content external to the sounds, but rather musical forms themselves - to be 
understood and appreciated in terms unique to those forms. 4 Responses to Hanslick have 
followed many lines of argument in order to rehabilitate the thesis that music contains within 
it something other than just formally structured sound. Susanne Langer’s Philosophy in a 
New Key advanced the influential claim that ‘music is not the cause or the cure of feelings, 
but their logical expression’ - a symbolic language which suggests general patterns of 
emotion without attaching them to specific events or ideas. 5 There have been those, such as 
Jenefer Robinson, who have maintained a theory advanced already by C.P.E. Bach and 
others, that music is the result of a process catalysed by a musician’s genuine emotional 
experience, which the music thus captures and conveys to its listener. 6 Others, notably Peter 
Kivy, have argued that musical forms can be expressive of feelings without the composer 
ever having felt the relevant emotion - on this model we read emotions into melodies and 
chord progressions the way we read them into the faces of dogs: not because they tell us 
accurate information about the experience which generated them, but because they have 
features which we naturally interpret as emotional. 7 The idea of any direct ‘one-to-one’ 

3 See Neubauer (1986) 98-100 for the version of this theory which attributes to melody a 
direct imitation of human speech patterns; Webb (1769) 5-7 makes the object of imitation 
not vocal motions but internal neural movements in states of emotional passion; both of these 
attitudes are analogous to ideas expressed in Plato, as Chapter 1 will show. 

4 See Hanslick (1922) 1-20, 43-8, 160-74: ‘ Wo nicht eine Form von einem Inhalt dem 
Denken trennbar erscheint, da existiert auch kein selhstdndiger Inhalt. ’ Cf. Monelle (2000) 
149-51. 

5 See Langer (1941) 167-96. 

6 See Bach (1753); Robinson (2005) 310-21. Cf. Higgins (2012) 121-31. 

7 See Kivy (1980) 54-6, 83; Davies (1994) 228-9. 
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resemblance between music and emotion has been largely abandoned, but the idea of a 
connection between the two is alive and well. It usually hinges on some concept of ‘motion’ 
or ‘movement’: melodies or chord progressions are said to ‘move’ metaphorically along the 
tonal spectrum in a way which calls to mind or even stimulates the trajectory of a human 
being’s soul or body as it undergoes an emotional experience. 8 In this the modern discussion 
of music’s content has not traveled far from the core of Plato’s theories and those of his 
ancient successors - most of whom, as will become clear, drew some link between musical 
and psychological motions. 

Yet for all this, Greek theories of musical expression have become mostly peripheral 
in modern scholarship both on music semiotics and on ancient aesthetics. Music semiotics, 
which became rigorously formalised as a discipline in the mid-twentieth century, took many 
cues from linguistics and so came to seek a ‘scientific description’ of the syntactic parts of 
music, as well as a comprehensive theory of how they function to make meaning. 9 In its 
strictest form this approach may be described as a search for the ‘semantics’ of music: not 
simply an attempt to describe music’s expressive capacities, but an effort to systematically 
articulate the mechanics whereby it accomplishes its expression. 10 Greek criticism has much 
to say about the semiotics of music, but it does not furnish anything like a musical semantics, 
and so the use made of it in modem philosophy is often indirect or indeed unacknowledged. 

In the field of Classics, musical representation is often subsumed under the study of 
Uiupais, a term which covers all kinds of imitation, reproduction, and representation. Miupais 
is central to the present dissertation, which is deeply indebted to modem treatments of that 
subject. But also central is armEicocns, the communication by and inference from signs. This 


8 E.g. Wittgenstein (1980) 51-2; Davies (1994) 229-40; Scmton (2009) 43-8 contra Budd 
(2003); see further below, p. 33 with n. 74. 

9 See Ruwet (1975) 33; Nattiez (1975) 45-61, 101; Monelle (1992) 27-31. 

10 See especially Agawu (2014) 7-14. 
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too is a topic which receives its own scholarly attention, but which is not often discussed 
solely in musical terms as a feature of Greek thought about music. That music can furnish 
both a niurjais and a op not in Greek theory will quickly become apparent from the source 
texts used here; that the ideas enunciated in those texts have had currency long after antiquity 
may be seen already from the brief foregoing survey of modem work on music semiotics. 
That is why a study of representation and expression in Greek music will be a welcome 
addition to the literature. This thesis isolates musical meaning and/or expression as a subject 
unto itself in the Hellenic intellectual tradition, thus enabling a continuous examination of 
how ideas on the topic developed over time. 11 My focus is on melody and its interrelation 
with words as a vehicle for expression; rhythm is a significant but a secondary object of 
attention here as it often is in our extant sources. 

This project both contributes to and benefits from the recent developments in the field 
of ancient Greek music, which has seen an abundance of interest and progress in the past 
several years. 12 But my work will also be of interest to those who study musical expression 
and meaning in general. Greek thought is foundational to that study in the West, and an 
elucidation of some major developments during the crucial years on which this book 
concentrates will therefore enrich the understanding of those who wish to make a modern 
approach. 


11 Some important studies have laid the foundation for this approach, esp. Sifakis (2001); 
Halliwell (2002) 234-59; Kramarz (2017). 

12 This is thanks especially to Rocconi (2003); Barker (2007); Hagel (2009); D’Angour 
(2015); Weiss (2017); D’Angour and Phillips (2018). 
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II. Key Terms: ‘Music’ and ‘meaning’ 


a. The meaning of ‘meaning’: Minqais and arineicoais 

The long afterlife of Greek ideas about musical expression creates some danger of 
anachronism for a dissertation about melodic meaning and expression in Greek antiquity. 
There have been, and continue to be, many different ways of saying that music ‘means’ or 
‘expresses’ something, and one aim of this study is to show which ways of understanding 
musical meaning may be legitimately attributed to the authors discussed. Broadly, the subject 
at hand is any theory according to which music conveys something other than mere sense- 
data: I will be asking whether and how each theorist can claim that what we hear when we 
hear melodies is anything more than simply a string of sounds. Two primary words in Greek 
for denoting the relationship between some one thing and some other thing towards which it 
points are pipqais and aquEicoais - in the modern terms of Saussure, these words may be said 
to indicate a relationship between a signifiant and a signifie. But both uipqais and aqpEicoais 
may be further parsed into different modes or categories of depiction, representation, 
communication, and so on. A brief survey of those modes will help set the parameters for 
what melody can do in the texts discussed here. 

Miuqois, rooted as it is in concepts of ‘imitation,’ is the more likely of the two terms 
to suggest a ‘representation’ by way of some resemblance. This will be apparent from 
Chapter 1 onwards: mimetic significance, when attributed to music, makes melodic and 
rhythmic sound into two of many media in which an artist or creator may fonn an image 
(ei'SgoAov) or a likeness (ouoicoua) of something. 13 The ‘something’ which melody usually 
resembles is, first and foremost, the tonal patterns of the human voice in emotive speech. But 
those patterns themselves will turn out to resemble, sometimes by way of isomorphism but 


13 See below, pp. 23-5 on especially Pi. Sph. 235b8-6c8, 264c4-5, 265al0-b3, 266d8-el. 
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sometimes more abstractly, the movements of the human soul and, in some cases, those of 
the universe. The nature of the likeness and its proximity to its model varies greatly, and may 
involve a high degree of stylisation. But at least one critic, Diogenes of Babylon, argued for 
so exact a resemblance as to transcend the language of niurjais and collapse the distinction 
between signi fier and signified: for him, melodic lines and ethical states are so essentially 
similar to one another as to be functionally identical, and tunes may be meaningfully 
described not only as resembling characteristics like courage but as actually having such 
characteristics. One feature shared by all these mimetic or post-mimetic theories of musical 
expression is that they consider music’s representational properties to be natural, a 
consequence of some inherent <puai$ which makes melodies and voices move in the same 
way as souls do. 

SqUEicoois, on the other hand, denotes the act of designating and interpreting sensory 
tokens wherefrom one can infer information not immediately available to the senses. The 
relationship between a afjqa or a aun(3oAov (a sign or symbol) and its referent may be 
natural or conventional, but it need not be one of resemblance. If I see smoke I infer the 
existence of a fire; if I see a road sign bearing the letters ‘SCHOOL XING’ I infer the 
presence of children during the usual hours of commute. Both of these are instances of 
aquEiGoais, but neither operates by way of imitation or resemblance. Smoke arises naturally 
from fire but does not resemble it; the letters ‘SCHOOL XING’ are conventionally assigned 
to places where children walk but do not resemble walking children. However, a road sign 
bearing a picture of a mother and child crossing the street is also something from which I can 
infer the presence of children - this is a kind of aquEiGoais which does function by means of 
resemblance. The key feature in all three instances is the fact that I experience something 
with my senses (a picture, letters, smoke) and can reliably derive from that experience 
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information about something beyond the reach of my senses (children, fire). 14 SrjuEicoais is a 
concept which lends itself most readily to the analysis of language - words can be fruitfully 
understood as ‘signs’ or ‘tokens’ of their referents - but it will also emerge at several key 
points as a way of accounting for the effects of melody on its listeners. In some rare cases - 
such as the case of the trumpets used to give signals in war time - Philodemus will claim that 
melody participates in a armEicoais analogous to that of language, taking on conventionally 
assigned meanings which suggest no natural resemblance between the relevant melody and 
the action it stimulates. Indeed, Philodemus’ rejection of the traditional Greek semiotics of 
music owes much to the Epicurean emphasis on inference from conventional signs as the 
primary or only means of transferring rational thought between two human beings. 

A key distinction between the theorists discussed in this book will be whether they 
think that melody and language perform the same or different kinds of expression and 
communication. For Plato, both words and tunes are mimetic, although in different ways - 
they both use sound to create likenesses, of essences and emotive utterances respectively. A 
crucial change comes with Aristotle, who retains the natural mimetic account for melody but 
rejects it for language. For Aristotle, musical poetry is a kind of pluriois, but a word is a 
aun(3oAov, a conventional symbol of some inward psychological activity. Scholars working 
after this fundamental shift tend to view melody and language as functioning in essentially 
different ways and as working together, if at all, because a composer chooses to use them 
both for the same depictive ends. The separation between words and tunes becomes 
particularly explicit for Aristotle’s pupil, Aristoxenus, and it provides a framework for both 


14 These three kinds of appEicoais can be usefully categorised using Charles Peirce’s 
influential designations of icon, index, and symbol: an icon represents something by way of 
resemblance (like a road sign with a picture); an index enables inference because of its 
reliable relationship to that from which it arises (like smoke from a fire); and a symbol 
conventionally denotes something to which it bears no intrinsic relationship (like a road sign 
with writing on it). See Peirce (1982-2009) 2.53-6. 
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Philodemus and the Euphonists as they aim to draw their respective barriers between sound 
and sense, poetry and music. In these pages, the question whether melody adds any kind of 
meaning or content which language does not already contain will often hinge upon whether 
melodies can accomplish a different kind of communication than words, and if so whether 
they can be fruitfully used in combination with one another. 

b. The meaning of ‘music’: Mouauarj and -rroir|TiKfj 

Equally vulnerable to anachronism in a discussion of ancient Greek sources are the 
words ‘music’ and ‘poetry,’ or any other English rendering of the two texvcci designated as 
UouaiKq and TroiqTiKq. The latter denotes all kinds of ‘making’ - not just the composition of 
verses but the construction of many other things as diverse as tables and arguments. The 
former in its broadest sense can refer not only to the songs and compositions which we might 
casually call ‘music,’ but also to the various kinds of political, cosmic, and psychological 
order to which a writer of Greek might refer, directly or by analogy, as objects of musical 
study. 15 But within those wide semantic ranges there were specifically artistic usages which 
were usually understood as the primary meanings of the term, although these too are not what 
we typically mean when we use the English words ‘music’ and ‘poetry.’ Plato tells us that 
‘musical and metrical production’ is the most straightforward meaning of TroiqTiKq, so that 
the word might be said to describe verbal and non-verbal artistic compositions in which 
sound is given regular and rhythmic form. 16 MouaiKq, meanwhile, is very often described as 


15 On the semantic fluidity of these two words, and the ways in which critics specified 
particular artistic usages for them, see Klavan (2019a) with further bibliography. 

16 PL Snip. 205b8-cl0. 
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the representative art which uses one or a combination of three media: verbal language 
(Aoyos), tonal arrangement (dpuovia), and rhythmically structured time (puBuos). 17 

There is a fair degree of overlap between these two meanings, neither of which is 
exactly the same as the corresponding English tenn: both uouaiKp and TroirjTiKTi may refer 
both to wordless tunes and to metrical language (whether spoken or sung). But distinguishing 
between the two arts and disambiguating the two words will become a major project for the 
Hellenistic theorists discussed in Part II, especially Philodemus and the Euphonists. Each of 
these scholars is concerned, although in very different ways, to articulate exactly what makes 
poetry different from music and other fonns of art. Each also wants to make meaning or its 
absence into an essential dividing line in that discussion. For the Euphonists, poetry is 
precisely that use and appreciation of language which bears no reference to the meaning 
conveyed but treats verbal sounds and musical notes both as sounds to be enjoyed for their 
sensory impact. For Philodemus, the fundamental question is whether a set of sounds does or 
does not have encoded within it the conventional meanings that we use to communicate 
thought. If the answer is yes, then those sounds are language, whereas if the answer is no, 
then the sounds are music - which Philodemus wants to define differently from many before 
him by making meaninglessness into its essential feature. In this way, the kind of 
communication that a sound accomplishes becomes an increasingly important factor in 
detennining whether that sound is musical or poetic. The back-and-forth between what 
constitutes meaningful sound, and whether such sound may be described as musical or poetic, 
will be a focus of this dissertation’s second half. 


17 See PI. R. 398d 1—3 (and cf. Gorg. 501d7-2b8); Arist. Po. 1447al3-23; [Plu.] De Mus. 

1144a8-b2. Here as usual, the tenn Aoyos is irresistibly polyvalent; Plato uses it both to 
indicate the ineffable ‘meaning’ or ‘noetic content’ behind all utterance, and also the 
specifically verbal fonn which some vocal utterances may take (see below, esp. p. 17. Cf. 
152-3). The latter meaning, however, is probably closer to what he and those who follow him 
mean in the tripartite definition to which I allude here. 
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ITT. Methodology and Significance 


The argument proceeds in two parts of three chapters each, bookended by two 
opposing maxims about musical composition. Chapter 1 begins by unpacking Plato’s 
assertion via Socrates at R. 398d8-9 that ‘intonation and rhythm must follow upon the 
Aoyos.’ Chapter 6 finishes by articulating the principles behind Philodemus’ pronouncement 
at On Music 4.CXL1I1.30-3 that Pindar and Simonides, ‘insofar as they were musicians, made 
meaningless noises. But insofar as they were poets, they composed Aoyoi.’ The first of these 
statements represents a foundational claim for the semiotics of Greek music, namely that 
musical form can emerge organically out of some rational meaning or content which dictates 
the lexical shapes of a sung poem just as much as it dictates the contours of its melody. The 
second results from a definition of music in contradistinction to language designed in part to 
explode the tradition of affective expression which arose out of Plato’s comments. 
Philodemus wants to define music as just that set of sounds in a poetic composition which are 
meaningless (aof]pavTa), and musicians as those who busy themselves with the pleasing 
arrangement of such sounds - as opposed to poets, who work in the medium of language and 
so produce meaningful words (Aoyoi). The intervening chapters are dedicated to identifying 
and explicating some major theoretical developments which led from Plato’s position to 
Philodemus’. 

Thus, in Part I, Chapter 1 charts Plato’s theory as it emerges out of earlier work by, 
among others, Damon of Athens and Pythagoreans such as Archytas of Tarentum. Then 
Chapter 2 shows how Aristotle’s nominal endorsement of this Platonic ‘ 1)605 theory’ was 
complicated by his departures from Plato in other areas of philosophy, particularly 
linguistics. When Aristotle breaks the natural link between words and their referents, he also 
makes melody and language into distinct entities which operate according to their own 
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principles. The two are thus capable of working together in one coherent depiction if 
manipulated by a skilled artist, but not intrinsically inclined to do so by their very natures. 
This separation between text and melody is made official by Aristoxenus (Chapter 3), whose 
express aim is to designate principles according to which music may operate as an 
aesthetically pleasing auditory experience without reference to the content that it may or may 
not help to convey. 

This gradual division between musical sound and linguistic meaning has diverse 
repercussions in the Hellenistic era, and those repercussions are the subject of Part II. The 
lacunose fragments of Diogenes of Babylon (Chapter 4) show the Stoic reworking fjBos 
theory in light of Aristoxenus’ innovations and in the developing technical vocabulary of the 
Hellenistic Schools. Meanwhile, the unorthodox and enigmatic theorists known as 
Euphonists (Chapter 5) were influenced by both Peripatetic and Stoic philosophy to define 
poetry in purely aural terms as a pleasing arrangement of verbal sound. This counterintuitive 
but powerful approach to literary art opened up new ways of thinking about musical poetry 
and of drawing divisions between its constituent parts - the old tripartition between Aoyos, 
dpuovia, and puBpos need no longer cut to the bone. Instead the fundamental distinction was 
between the purely sensory aspects of a composition and its cognitive content. It is in 
responding to the Euphonists, and attempting to leverage their own methodology against both 
them and Diogenes, that Philodemus (Chapter 6) comes up with an Epicurean model for 
music which denies it all meaning, content, or expressive power. 

In each of these chapters (except in Chapter 5), I use brief excerpts from our extant 
melodic fragments to illustrate the theoretical model under discussion as I interpret it. 18 This 
is a methodological approach which has not yet been attempted in the study of Greek music. 


18 In Chapter 5, the best illustrations are poetic citations furnished by the Euphonists 
themselves. 
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Its purpose is twofold: first and foremost, applying theoretical principles to actual music can 
help to bring the relevant doctrines down to earth and make them into more than mere 
abstraction. Theory becomes clearer and more intuitive when it is applied to an example of 
the art which it is intended to describe. That is standard practice in modem work on music 
semiotics, but it has yet to be undertaken in work on Greek music. The benefit goes both 
ways: ancient theory can also help guide and inform our analysis of ancient melody. The 
ideas analysed in this dissertation represent considered responses by educated listeners to 
music of the kind represented by our extant written tunes. We must always to some extent be 
listening to those tunes with 21 st -century ears, but the statements of these theorists can help 
us go beyond our modern preconceptions to ask how a contemporary listener’s understanding 
of the works in question might have differed from our own. The study of Greek music has 
only recently reached a degree of precision which enables us to reconstruct these written 
melodies and to be fairly confident in their accuracy. The challenges inherent in doing so will 
be discussed as my argument unfolds. But at the very least, these tunes have untapped 
potential as examples to think with, and as tools for enriching our understanding of musical 
practice and commentary in the ancient world. 

Enough has been said to give an overview of the subject and methodology of this 
project. The novelty of that methodology can open up new avenues of inquiry in the lively 
field of Greek music, but the weight of the subject and the value of the project may be said to 
extend beyond Classics. As has become clear, the questions which will be discussed here are 
among the most enduring ones addressed by ancient philosophy, and many of the answers 
formulated by Greek theorists have made their impact felt up to the present day. Music exerts 
an undeniably compelling force upon its listeners, and it quite clearly communicates to them 
something more than the simple fact of its sounds. The delight, fascination, obsession, and 
agitation with which we respond to rhythm and melody go deeper than simple sensory 
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satisfaction and (contra Philodemus) must be attributed to something more than pure physical 
pleasure. But just what it is we hear in music besides a successive string of alternating 
frequencies has always been and remains fiendishly difficult to put into words. Of course, if 
words were enough to explain it fully and satisfactorily, there would be no need for music in 
the first place. But the effort to describe at least partially what and how music means is an 
effort to touch with language a very profound part of the human experience, a part which is 
as defiantly universal in its essence as it is endlessly diverse and culturally contingent in its 
material particulars. The Greek reflections which we examine here are first and foremost 
about musical expression, but by consequence they are also about the human psyche - the 
intensity of its inner life, how it struggles to encapsulate that life in sound, and how what is 
thereby communicated manages to transcend the grunts, bangs, and squeaks which we use as 
signifiers. The thoughts on those subjects which were developed within the Hellenic 
traditions studied here have been foundational for so much subsequent work on the topic, that 
an effort to understand the Greeks on these points is an effort to understand ourselves. 
Examining the ancient semiotics of music and its historical development can therefore help to 
illuminate for the modern reader what it is that music does, and to explain its essential vitality 
both in our generation and in those that preceded ours. Grasping these ancient theories can 
encourage us to understand and appreciate more deeply our own various forms of music, and 
to hear them with a fuller awareness of the ways in which they enrich us. If this thesis can 
make a modest advance in that direction, it will have succeeded. 
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Chapter I 


Aoyog in Motion: Mipriois and Musical Meaning in Plato 

An account of semiotics in Greek musical thought must begin in earnest with the 
dialogues of Plato. This is not because Plato was the first ancient Greek to give systematic 
scholarly attention to music - in antiquity that ground was said, rightly or wrongly, to have 
been broken by Lasus of Hennione. 19 But Plato’s work survives in written form. The same 
cannot be said of Lasus, nor of Pythagoras of Samos or Damon of Athens - two other key 
figures in the history of Greek musical philosophy to whose thought Plato is a crucial but 
troublesome witness. Moreover, though the followers of Pythagoras and Damon contributed 
much to the theories of musical expression which we find articulated in Plato, it is the 
Platonic version of those theories - manipulated and weaponised in support of Plato’s own 
philosophical agenda - which made the most lasting impact on Hellenic intellectual culture. 
This chapter outlines Plato’s semiotics of music as it emerges from a close reading of his 
dialogues, and it also excavates those imperfect remains of Damonian musical ethics and 
Pythagorean harmonics which have bearing on musical expression and communication. 

The philosophical attitude which emerges from such an endeavor is not the censorious 
philistinism sometimes attributed to Plato on the topic of music. Instead we will find an 
intricate description of how sound, language, text, and tone interact to generate 
representational expression. Plato’s full theory of musical expression must be pieced together 


19 See Barker (1984-9) 2.14, 29; Porter (2007) 1. 



from a number of his dialogues and fleshed out by comparison with his work on language 
and psychology. But across these texts it is possible to discover a coherent vision according 
to which the sounds of the Greek language contain in themselves both ideas which the mind 
may grasp, and the outlines of a tonal movement which naturally resembles the movement of 
the speaker’s soul in a given emotional state. Those basic premises allow Plato to account 
both for the communicative function of language and for the visceral emotional grip which 
that language can exert on a listener when its pitch-accents are stylised into a stirring 
melody. This in turn forms the basis of his claim that music is uniquely capable of shaping a 
listener’s q0os, the habitual emotions which his soul is inclined to feel in response to certain 
circumstances and ideas. Almost all of the subsequent thought discussed in this book takes 
this theory of ethical affect in music (qSog theory) as a point of departure in some way. Some 
later thinkers will endorse and flesh out Plato’s model, others will modify it, and still others 
will react against it and raise problems with the idea that melody has any natural capacity to 
resemble experiences in the human soul. Therefore, the first task for a student of Greek 
semiotic thought on music is to seek as detailed a picture as possible of how Plato thinks 
language, melody, and rhythm can combine their different forms of representation into the 
multimedia art which is sung poetry. 

I. Following the Words 

a. Two ways of reading Republic 398d8-9 

My basic contention in this chapter will be that Plato thinks melody and language are 
two different types of uiuqai$ - two distinct modes of representation - which are naturally 
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meant to work together in depicting two different aspects of one action or experience. 20 Two 
fundamental questions which such an argument must answer are what kinds of representation 
are at stake, and how their copartnership is supposed to work. What sorts of pipqais does 
Plato think that words and melody can accomplish, respectively, and how does he think they 
are supposed to be related to one another? These two questions have received considerable 
attention, because they are jointly raised by a bold and somewhat ambiguous claim, made by 
Socrates in the Republic, that ‘intonation and rhythm must follow on from the Aoyos.’ 21 

According to one widely held interpretation of this statement, Plato is here advocating 
‘the subordination of harmony and rhythm to words,’ so that composers’ purely melodic and 
rhythmic choices should be dictated and preceded by their lexical ones. 22 1 will call this the 
‘decorative’ interpretation of Plato’s stance, according to which the poet first completes a full 
verbal composition and then ‘decorates’ it with an appropriate rhythm and melody. 23 
Presumably that appropriateness would be evaluated according to the tonal contours and 
metrical structure of the words already in place: once the words of a poem have been decided 
upon, the vowel lengths and pitch-accents of those words as they would be uttered in nonnal 
speech set the parameters for the melody and rhythm of the sung version as well. This 


20 Much of what I say here could also be applied to rhythm, which, like melody, appears in 
Plato as a natural feature of the Greek language waiting to be artistically stylised so that a 
piece gains the appropriate emotional weight. Melody is my main focus here, and Plato 
himself tends to treat rhythm as an afterthought, but by and large the way in which it is 
supposed to work may be inferred analogously from the way in which melody emerges out of 
speech. 

21 PI. R. 398d8—9: xqv ye appoviav Kai puBpov cxkoAouBeTv SeT tco Aoycp. Pelosi (2010) 32 
compares 399el l-400a3 and 400d3-4. 

22 Pelosi (2010) 32; see also Woodward (2010) 236. This view is also implied in the 
translation and commentary of e.g. Harap (1938) 160; Adam (1963) 156; Grube and Reeve 
(1992) 74; Csapo (2004) 218; Rocconi (2016) 80. 

23 1 here follow the view that Plato means by appovia a tuning system which determines the 
notes available for musical composition and thus dictates the routes a song’s melody may 
take. See further Brancacci (2008) 13-16 (on appovia and the related term Tporrog); Barker 
(1982) 195-7 etpassim, (1984) 163-8, (2013)415-6 n. 4 (on the plural appoviai but 
relevant to this section of the Republic, which Barker cites). 
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interpretation would fit well with Plato’s open distaste for the ‘New Music’ and all its 
transgressive practices, including the decoupling of melodic contours from pitch-accent 
patterns. 24 

Yet the decorative reading neglects an important distinction, which Plato himself may 
have been among the first to make, between the terms Aoyos and AeQs - 25 The latter refers 
more properly than does the fonner to a poem’s diction - that is, to the actual choice of words 
to be used. Aoyos, by contrast, has more to do with the underlying meaning of those words. 
The distinction can be seen at work in the Theaetetus, where Plato’s Socrates stresses the 
difference between the actual phonemes uttered in speech and the meaning which they 
collectively convey. Quizzing Theaetetus, Socrates lists a number of ways in which one 
might verbalise the concept of‘six.’ When we say ‘six’ or ‘twice three’ or ‘thrice two,’ we 
use different words, but ‘have we not indicated the entire six with each AeQs ?’ 26 Indeed we 
have, and one problem with which Socrates grapples here is precisely the fact that atomising 
AeQs to its constituent parts does not suffice to give a full account of the Aoyos which a word 
or sentence communicates. 27 A word’s Aoyos, then, is not reducible to its phonetic 
components. This suggests that whatever Plato has in mind when stipulating that musical 
sound ‘must follow on from the Aoyos,’ he need not be insisting that a poet first decide upon 
the exact words he will use before wholly subordinating his melodic composition to that 
predetennined lexical structure. 


24 See PI. Lg. 669c3-70a3 with Csapo (2004) 209-225, 236 etpassim on Plato’s ‘violent 
antipathy to every feature of New Musical style.’ Cf. Woodward (2010) 239-40; Griffith 
(2013) 16; Folch (2016) 120. 

25 See Porter (2004) 135 ,pace Rocconi (2016) 80. 

26 PI. Tht. 204c6-7: oukouv E<p’ EKaoTps Ae^ecos TravTcc tcc e£ EippKapEv; 

27 PI. Tht. 203a 1-6, 206c7-7c4. See further Bostock (1988) 202-22; Burnyeat and Levett 
(1990) 205-18 for a summary of the philosophical concerns at stake. 
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An alternative reading is that Plato wants melody, rhythm, and diction all to serve the 
underlying meaning which they are designed to convey. The precise relationship or hierarchy 
between Ae£i$ and apuovia is thus left undetermined, and Plato merely affirms that Aoyo$, 
here indicating meaning or thought, ought to dictate all of a poet’s compositional choices - 
be they lexical, melodic, or rhythmic. 28 1 will call this the ‘radial’ interpretation, in which 
Plato imagines a poem’s Aoyo$ to be its purely cognitive core meaning, out of which 
‘radiate’ all its perceptible qualities including apuovia, puBpos, and Ae£i$. At first blush this 
is a more promising approach in that it makes for a more plausible picture of the actual 
composition process. If, as Plato wants to claim, melodies should conform to the pitch- 
accents of words, then a composer does not write just any melody but allows both his diction 
and its attendant tonal contours to emerge out of the thought or image he wishes to convey. 29 
But that leaves us questioning how any kinds of sounds, be they lexical or melodic, ought to 
‘emerge’ out of a poet’s chosen content. What is the relationship between the idea or image 
expressed by a sung poem and the sounds of that poem as sung - both the sounds of its 
syllables, and the sounds of the melodic path along which those syllables travel as guided by 
their pitch-accents? 


b. Sounds like other sounds: Some interpretative help from the Cratylus 

An obvious but difficult place to look for Plato’s views on meaning and sound is the 
Cratylus. This dialogue presents a number of models for the relationship between a word’s 


28 Something like this is suggested by Rosen (2005) 107: ‘the speech of music must follow 
the same model as narration, and the modes of harmony and rhythm must conform to these 
models as well.’ Cf. Brullmann (2013) 351. 

29 Notice also that at Lg. 669c3-8 the Muses, who are here praised for rightly joining words, 
melody, and rhythm, are described both as ‘assigning’ (ccTToSouvai) tunes to words and as 
assigning speech and tunes to rhythm - the various sonic features of a musical composition 
are figured here as being joined to one another in a number of different orders. Cf. Martin 
Bloomer (2013) 316. 
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sounds and its referent, and it is not entirely clear which one or combination of these models 
Plato means to endorse, if any. 30 By and large I agree with Sedley (2003a) 28-41, 81-6 that 
Plato seriously believes the first linguistic names were created to represent their referents as 
perceived and comprehended by the first human speakers. 31 The dialogue seems to assume 
that this representational relationship is still recoverable within the language descended from 
those original names, and that the names of things are as a rule derived from phonetic 
imitations of their referents’ essential being (oucna). Thus the survey of primary sounds and 
names at 426cl-27d2, though avowedly hypothetical in its particulars, offers genuine 
examples of how etymologies should work in a semantic system where vocal sounds aurally 
imitate the real-world things they describe. 32 This imitation is couched in terms of uiupais: 
he who assigns names to things is able to ‘imitate (piuEiaBai) the being (Tqv ouatav) of each 
thing in letters and syllables.’ 33 As Ademollo (2011) 278-80 argues, this means that if a name 
correctly denotes X, then it represents ‘something which Xis in a special and fundamental 
way, something which makes it into the very thing it A.’ 34 One among many examples of this 


30 For a succinct survey of some possible interpretations see Long (2005) 43-4. 

31 Contra the qualified ‘ironic’ reading of e.g. Baxter (1992) 86-106 and the more full- 
throated dismissals of Raeder (1905) 149; Guthrie (1978) 23-5; Chen (1982) 90-91 with n. 
46. 

32 See further Grote (1865) 516-29, 539-40; Chen (1982) 91-2; Sedley (1998) 141-7; 
Ademollo (2010) 237-41, 302-15; Mackey (2016) 69-70. 

33 PI. Cra. 423el-24a6. 

34 Ademollo is here unpacking Cra. 423el-6 and the meanings of sivai for Plato in 
comparison with those relevant to Aristotelian ontology. Sedley's (2003a) 83-6 ‘elastic’ 
interpretation of ouata here seems somewhat too broad, since we are clearly looking for an 
essential feature of the thing described as opposed to something accidental like its color. But 
Sedley raises the important point that since two words may designate the same entity in Plato, 
there is obviously more than one way to encapsulate an essence in syllables. I discuss this 
fact further below, pp. 20-21. But one way to resolve the difficulty Sedley raises is to say 
that names only capture some aspect of the essence rather than the entirety of it, and thus 
different aspects may be revealed in different names. So in Sedley’s example of‘leader’ and 
‘good at war,’ both names designate features of what it is to be a leader, although neither 
exhaustively embodies the full essence of leadership. 
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in the dialogue is Socrates’ assertion that the rush of breath involved in producing <p, a, 
and C, recreates in vocables the essence of to (puacoSes, that which is windy or breezy. 35 

It should be noted that although the Socrates of the Cratylus believes in a naturally 
correct way to assign names, he does not believe that correctness consists in getting exactly 
right some unique lexical sound which alone can describe the thing named. Rather, 
correctness implies an accurate rational perception of the referent’s essence and an apt use of 
sound to form a likeness of that essence. Thus there is not one and only one sound to 
correctly represent each ouoia. Rather, different onomasts in different cultures may choose 
different sounds to represent the same thing, ‘for neither does every smith work with the 
same iron, though he makes the same tool for the same purpose.’ 36 What matters is essence 
correctly perceived and represented, not the exact sound used in that representation. So where 
the Greek namegiver used <p to represent breeziness, we may imagine that the English 
namegiver used ‘sh’ and the Hebrew namegiver n. 37 What this implies is that although ouaiai 
may be represented in sound, they neither are themselves sounds nor have sounds which they 
invariably make. 38 Another result of this qualified naturalism is that multiple words may exist 
within the same language for the same thing, and each of those words may even convey a 
different understanding or attitude on the part of the speaker towards the thing named. 39 Both 


35 PI. Cra. 427a 1-7. 

36 PI. Cra. 389d4-90a3: ouSe yap ei$ tov outov aiSqpov arras X a ^ KE W TiQqatv, tou 
auTou eveko rroicov to outo opyavov. 

37 See Chen (1982) 89; Baxter (1992) 64; Sedley (1998) 148, (2003a) 66-7, 81-2. 

38 This is why someone who barks like a dog or moos like a cow has not named the animal he 
imitates {Cra. 423cl-10), and why ‘representation’ is ultimately a better translation than 
‘imitation’ for the pipqais that words accomplish. 

39 See Sedley (2003a) 81-6 on Cra. 394b2-dl. Of course, Socrates’ stance also implies that 
names may be incorrect if the namegiver misapprehended the essence of the referent — see 
especially 436a9-bl 1 with Ademollo (2011) 431-2. 
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of these observations will have implications for the relationship between peAos, Ae^i$, and 
Aoyos in the dialogues which deal more expressly with music. 

But before leaving the Cratylus we can also extract from it an important observation 
about the representational properties of music’s nonverbal components. When he specifies 
exactly what kind of representation is at play in language, Socrates makes his point clearer by 
comparison with other kinds of utuqais, of which pouaiKp is one. Unlike language, pouaiKp 
imitates not the ouata but the <pcovf] of its representative object. 40 Since Plato is here 
discussing uouaiKij in contradistinction to the sounds of words, we can be reasonably sure 
that he is using the term to denote the specifically nonverbal elements of music. 41 Thus the 
assertion at once confirms that a thing’s oucna is not its characteristic sound, and assigns 
representation of that sound to the nonverbal elements of music such as rhythm, melody, and 
hannony. This analysis leaves us in a better position to consider the respective roles of Ae£i$, 
apuovla (and consequently ueAos) and puBpos as Plato might envisage them contributing to 
the meaning conveyed by a sung poem. We might predict, based on what we have seen in the 
Cratylus, that the actual words of a poem will represent and thus communicate the essential 
nature of the thing the poem is about, whereas the melody and rhythms will create some kind 
of sonic likeness of the sounds made by that same thing 42 If, for example, I were to sing the 
word ‘doorbell’ on a descending minor third, I would according to Plato have produced two 
distinct aural representations, one (the word) of what a doorbell is and another (the interval) 
of what it sounds like. 


40 PI. Cra. 423cl 1-dlO. 

41 This is rare for Plato, who usually speaks of pouaiKp as a network of melody, rhythm, and 
words — see Busse (1928) 34; Woodward (2010) 236; Brullmann (2013) 349. 

42 Cf. Gulgonen (2014) 99-100. For further discussion of this distinction, see Halliwell 
(2002) 44-8. 
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Taken on its own, however, this is not a theory which could account for the emotional 
impact and expressive power which Plato eventually wants to afford to music. The idea that 
music primarily communicates via the imitation of sounds from other realms of experience is 
a problematic one, and though it has sometimes had currency in modernity it does not hold 
water on its own. 43 Music is not a ‘sound effect,’ and it does more than simply reproduce 
things like the crash of waves or the ringing of doorbells. Indeed, if that were all music did, it 
would be hard to imagine why the modes and melodies of songs should possess such 
dangerous power over the listener’s soul as to become subjects of the strict censorship we 
find advocated in the Republic. The question then becomes how making a nippais of 
something’s sound can convey to us something more than just the sound itself. If I hear a 
tragic actor singing, and his words communicate to my mind the fact that his character is 
grieving, what does his melody add to that picture? What exactly are the melodic features of 
his song supposed to represent, and how are they supposed to do so? In order to answer these 
questions we need to be more precise about what the combined pi|_ujaEis of sung words may 
convey to their listeners according to Plato. 

II. The Meaning of Mlppaij: Ways to ‘represent’ in Plato 
a. The lay of the land 

Among the challenges of understanding what Plato means by piuqais in any given 
context is the extreme plasticity of the tenn’s semantic range throughout the dialogues. We 
need not concern ourselves here with developing a ‘unified field theory’ of Platonic utuqois - 
even if such a thing were possible, it would take an entire book to reconcile the various 
inconsistencies and shifts of emphasis which make the word such a moving target across the 

43 See e.g. Avison (1752) 57-9; Harris (1765) 69, 95-6; Lippman (1986) 269; Monelle 
(1992)2-3. 
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corpus. Rather than search for one comprehensive definition of uiurjais, it will be more 
fruitful for our purposes to outline some of the major possible ways in which something can 
be mimetic according to Plato, and to ask which of those may be involved in the composition 
and perfonnance of musical poetry. It will be my particular concern here to identify the kind 
of i_upr]atc; which is involved in emotionally affective music - what kind of musical 
representation is it in songs that exerts such a powerful grip on the souls of its listeners that 
they are in danger of being carried away into irrational histrionics? What, moreover, is the 
content of such songs, and how do they convey it? A number of interlocking but distinct 
kinds of ‘imitation’ or ‘depiction’ are possible for musical artists according to Plato, and a 
number of other kinds are involved in, but not essential to, musical art. Identifying the 
various mimetic properties of music will help give a clearer picture of how a sung poem 
might convey more meaning than that which is discursively communicated by its words. 

Perhaps the closest thing to a systematic attempt at defining what counts as a mimetic 
art is to be found in the Sophist. Even this dialogue, however, presents plenty of 
inconsistencies and problems. In it, the uiurjTiKTj is classed as a kind of productive art 
(TroirjTiKf) texvt ]). 44 The mimetic tex^P is also referred to as one of image-making 
(EiScoXoTToiiKTi; EiScoAoupyiKii ), 45 and under this broad heading is subsumed every kind of 
artistic representation alongside practices such as demagoguery and, eventually, sophistry 
itself. 46 What unites all these practices is that that they result not in an original product but in 
a copy (ei'SgoAov), also described as a likeness (ouoicoua), based on some model. The 
mimetic art is further subdivided into two categories, of which one is designated 
cpavraaTiKT]. Arts which fall under this heading do not reproduce the proportions and colours 
of their model exactly but make adjustments for human perception so that they appear like, 

44 PI. Sph. 219a8-bl2; see further Halliwell (2002) 62-5. 

45 See further PI. Sph. 235b8-6c8, 264c4-5, 265al0-b3, 266d8-el. 

46 PI. Sph. 265al0-8d5. 
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rather than being like, the original - the example given is that of large sculptures whose 
features must be distorted in order to account for perspective. The other kind of mimetic art, 
which does reproduce the proportions and colours of its original, is termed EiKaoTiKf ]. 47 

Within the Sophist's configuration, that person can most properly be said to have 
accomplished phantastic uiprjaig who, ‘using his own person, makes his body or voice appear 
similar to your body or voice.’ 48 In terms of music, this might at first glance suggest that only 
vocal music is truly mimetic. But this is a narrower application of tenninology which is used 
more broadly elsewhere - if painters and sculptors are mimetic, as they are said to be at 
Sophist 235d6-6c5, then the word need not be restricted only to those arts which use the 
human body or voice and nothing else. Rather, just as TroiqTiKf] in the Symposium is given 
both a general and a narrow meaning, so in the Sophist there is a strict sense in which art that 
uses the human body or voice ‘is perhaps most properly called’ (qaAicrra kekAptcu ttou) 
phantastic uipqaic ;. 49 But the tenn uiurjTiKTj may also be applied more generally to ‘artificaT 
forms of representation such as sculpture, painting, and instrumental music. 50 What is 


47 See PI. Sph. 235d6-6c5. Given what is said at 267a6-9 (see below, p. 24 n. 48), it would 
seem likely that music would count for Plato as a phantastic art. But it is a testament to the 
fluidity of these tenns throughout Plato’s career that at Laws 668a6-7 the Athenian describes 
all uouaiKp as mimetic and eikastic: oukouv nouaiKqv ys Traadv cpaiaEv EiKaaTiKriv te eTvcu 
K ai uiurjTiKriv; 

48 PL Sph. 267a6-9: otccv ... to aov axhl-id ti$ tco eccutou xpoouEvos acoucm 
Trpoaouotov t) cpcovfiv cpcovfj cpaivEaBai Troifj, pinpais touto Tfj$ cpavTaaTiKfjs uaAicrra 
kekAptcu ttou. See also R. 393c5-7. 

49 See above, p. 8, with n. 16 on PI. Snip. 205b8-cl0. This strikes me as a count against 
Roller’s (1954) 37-48, 119-21 rather bold thesis that ifinqois originally applied only to 
representation in dance and music, and in favor of Else’s (1958) 73-87 already very 
persuasive counterargument. Roller would say that by Plato’s time the term’s range had been 
expanded (for which Damon and the Pythagoreans were responsible), but it seems more 
likely that Plato is here contracting progressively what is originally a quite general tenn to 
specify that which ‘is perhaps most properly called phantastic utuqais.’ For further 
assessment of Roller and Else see Sorbom (1966) 14; Nehamas (1999) 258-60; Pelosi (2010) 
57-8 with n. 88; Gulgonen (2014) 97-8. 

50 At Lg. 669d6-e4, wordless instrumental music is probably mimetic, but less clearly 
decipherable than verbal music - see Sorbom (1994) 45 n. 28; Barker (2013) 394-6; Rocconi 
(2016) 80-81. Plato was not the last to think so: see e.g. Smith (1723-90) 170-71. 
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essential to mimetic art here, however broadly or narrowly understood, is the production of a 
copy or image based upon some original. 

In Republic 10, Socrates gestures towards a broad definition of niurjais which looks 
not unlike the one in the Sophist. Here the term seems again to denote not only artistic 
depiction but reproductive image-making of any kind. 51 In this framework artists practice a 
kind of imitation twice removed, because they copy the appearance of sensible objects which 
are themselves already reproductions derived from some essential Form. This notoriously 
seems to contradict the vexatious claim at R. 393c5-4c6 that not all poetry involves pipriais, 
but only that which is in the form of direct speech - plain narration is composed ccveu 
UiUijaEGos. Many have attempted to relate these two accounts of poetic piupais to one 
another, and almost as many have argued that such attempts are futile: perhaps these are 
simply two different usages of the term. 52 

We have seen already in the Sophist that Plato is at least happy to expand and contract 
the semantic range of uiurjais according to context. Moreover, the discrepancy between 
Sophist and Laws noted above (n. 47) suggests that he would not have insisted on 
tenninological rigidity throughout the whole of his career. In the case of the Republic, 
however, some of the inconsistency can be (and has been) alleviated by taking into account 
the shift in topic between Books 3 and 10: broadly speaking, the former is concerned with 


51 PI. R. 595al-607a9; see especially 596d2-7e5. 

52 See McKeon (1936) 5-7; Annas (1981) 337-44; Janaway (1995) 126-8; Giuliano (2005) 
74-7; Cain (2012) 189 for arguments that the two books represent an attempt to reconcile two 
ultimately inconsistent applications of the word. Others (e.g. Woodruff (1992) 75-8; 

Halliwell (2002) 37-71) argue that Plato would not have felt the need to effect such a 
reconciliation at all, since he was content to use the word differently in different contexts. 
Burnyeat (1999) 286-300; Belfiore (2006) 88-114; and Lear (2011) 201-16 argue that the 
word is used consistently throughout the Republic, but that Book 3 and Book 10 discuss 
different aspects of the same representational act. For further summaries of scholarly views 
on the topic, see Naddaff (2002) 70-91; Belfiore (2006) 88 with nn. 4-8; Marusic (2011) 
219-21; Cain (2012) 189 with n. 3. 
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performed recitation whereas the latter deals with original composition . 53 At issue in R. 
392c6-8b5 is first and foremost the poet as perfonner — he who, for example, might 
‘pronounce a speech as if he were someone else’ (Asyq pqaiv 005 ti$ aAAo$ cbv ). 54 It is in 
this context that Socrates begins to wonder ‘whether we are going to allow our poets to 
imitate when making poetry .’ 55 The question is one of active impersonation during the 
moment of Troiqais, that is in this case the moment of uttering a poem ‘as oneself or ‘in 
character.’ This is why Glaucon assumes that the question of‘fully’ versus ‘partially’ 
mimetic poetry turns upon whether drama is to be allowed in the kallipolis (394d5-6). In 
particular there is a concern that the guardians might perform mimetically in the theatre as 
elite citizen males do in Athens, thus violating the purity and uniformity of their societal 
role . 56 

In a perfonnative setting, then, perhaps Socrates thinks that merely to recite a poem 
without direct discourse is not to engage in imitation. In that case, someone delivering a 
Pindaric ode or a section of narrative epic does not pretend to be anything other than a 
performer reciting a poem. It is only when he speaks in the person of another - on the stage 
or in the voice of some imagined epic character - that the perfonner uses his own voice and 
body to create a likeness of someone else and thus to engage in ptuqais. By contrast, in Book 
10 Socrates’ target is the composers themselves. There the concern is with the act of creation 
and composition, which is always qipqais, as both Sophist and Republic 10 make clear. 
Whereas a speaker can describe a table without pretending to be a table, a poet cannot depict 


53 See further Laks (2010) 221-2; Prauscello (2014) 155-8. Similarly Havelock (1963) 20- 
60; Kosman (1992a) 52-4, (1992b) 73-81, 88-91; Murray (1992) 38-42. 

54 PI. R. 393c 1-4. 

55 PI. R. 394dl-4: rroTEpov edaopEV tou$ TroiqTds uiuouuevou$ f]uTv tccs SiqyqaEic; 
TroiEia0ai. 

56 See PI. R. 394d7-e2, 395b8-d4. On Socrates’ tendency to shape his discussion with an 
awareness of the intellectual and social standing of his audience see Burnyeat (1999) 292-4. 
Similarly Scruton (2009) 54. 
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that same table without forming an image of it using language, rhythm, and melody. This is 
why all poetry is ihuqais from the compositional perspective of Book 10, whereas from the 
performative perspective of Book 3 only direct discourse in character qualifies. 

If this is so, then we may discern a few consistent features of musical pluqais 
throughout these very different dialogues. Always central is the production of an image based 
on some original model, and usually foregrounded is the depictive or even deceptive nature 
of that image: musical poems become dangerous when they do not merely create a copy of 
something, but also attempt (even if only as an artistic conceit) to pass off that copy as the 
original. We can add to this the observation in the Cratylus that musical sound - as distinct 
from linguistic sound - is that which mimetically reproduces the sound of some other thing. 
Music, then, can use a human voice, a human body, or an instrument to sound persuasively 
like something other than what it is - musical performers will not only sound like musical 
performers, but like something else as well. 

It must be this kind of artistic image-making which is to be expunged from the 
kallipolis when Socrates and his interlocutors agree in Republic 10 to banish mimetic 
composition. 57 Even under this astringent regime, ‘hymns for the gods and praises for good 
men’ are still to be permitted. These compositions cannot be devoid of every kind of (huqais 
discussed so far: we have seen that words themselves ought to be piinjaEis of that which they 
denote, and that even everyday objects such as tables are inpfjaEis of Forms. Presumably we 
do not want a kallipolis without tables, so Plato must be attempting here to forbid a less 
sweeping kind of piupais. Somehow hymns - though they contain language, melody, and 
rhythm - are in Socrates’ mind safely denuded of the deceptive representational ihurjais 
which a painter accomplishes when he depicts a table. What is at issue, then, is not the 
general ‘likeness-making’ involved in the production of a table or the use of language, nor 

57 That is, to banish all noiqats which is piuptikt): PI. R. 595al-5. 
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only the direct-speech ‘impersonation’ which seems to be at stake in Book 3 (since hymns 
and songs of praise are not the only kind of music which may lack direct speech). Rather, 
melodised and rhythmic language must become particularly suspect when it not only 
describes but reproduces or resembles more than just a poet singing. Songs must be able to 
accomplish some ‘depictive’ niurjais much like that involved in painting: they must be able 
not only to describe their subject in nakedly propositional language (as Plato seems to 
imagine hymns do) but also to present that subject in an artistic, representational depiction. 

b. What, then, do songs depict? 

We are now narrowing in on the category of likeness-making which seems to be 
involved in music of the emotionally affective kind that Plato thinks must be banned from, or 
at least carefully watched over within, the kallipolis. We saw in the Cratylus that music is 
something which sounds like something else. This makes it mimetic in a broad sense: it 
reproduces some original using the human voice, the human body, or an instrument. But one 
of the facts which worry Plato is that the kind of sonic resemblance which music contains 
may also be mimetic in the sense I have called ‘artistic’ or ‘representational’ and which might 
in the Sophist be called cpavTaaTiKT): songs can use sounds not only to imitate, but also to 
depict or represent, some original thing which they convey to the soul via the senses. This is a 
kind of depiction which must happen alongside or in addition to the mimetic communication 
involved in language. The words of a song, like all words, contain sounds that resemble and 
so communicate ideas: if I sing the words, ‘nobody knows the trouble I’ve seen,’ I am telling 
you a fact about my life which you can understand because the essences of the entities 
involved in that fact are represented in my syllables. But I am also painting you a kind of 
sound-picture, making my words and their tonal shifts sound like something other than 
themselves. The kind of art which Plato thinks exerts a dangerous power over the emotions is 
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the music which creates such a representation in the medium of rhythm, tone, and diction: 
artistic musical utuqais uses sound not only to communicate ideas but to resemble and so 
represent things. But just what is it that is being represented? We need now to ask about the 
proper object of musical depiction in Plato. 

Broadly speaking, Plato has at least two ways of talking about how music relates to 
that which it is like. The more accessible of these is the one most clearly under discussion in 
Republic 3. Here Plato seems in some way to be making use of the p0os theories developed 
by Damon of Oa. Since little is known about Damon, it is difficult to say exactly what his 
own ideas were, and the degree to which Plato accepts them in the Republic. The most likely 
reading, though, is that of Lynch (2013). On this interpretation Damon made empirical 
discoveries correlating certain features of harmonic and rhythmic structure with certain 
patterns of behavior. Plato, meanwhile, had his own original ideology of musical 
representation and its role in ethical training, for which he simply cited Damon’s empirical 
authority to fill in the technical bla nk s. 58 Thus for example at the end of 398d4-400c6, when 
Socrates suggests enlisting Damon to help determine what ethical qualities are attributed to 
the various rhythms, he means simply to defer to Damon’s expert structural analysis in 
delineating which rhythms are available for use in ethical pedagogy. It is not Damon’s 
opinion on which types of character are laudable and how each rhythm cultivates or corrupts 
them that interests Plato’s Socrates, who has his own very definite ideas on those subjects. I 
am also of the view held by Else contra Koller, that the mimetic theory of ethical music is 
largely or entirely Plato’s own, superimposed onto Damon’s more observational research. 59 

58 Cf. West (1992) 248-9; Brancacci (2008) 88-9. For speculation about Damon’s own 
ideological project, see Comotti (1991) 32-4; West (1992) 246-7; Brancacci (2008) 9-10, 
23-8; Wallace (2004), (2015) 64-75 with R. 424c3-6. 

59 See Koller (1954) 19-25 refuted by Else (1958) 73-87; cf. Wallace (2015) 31-2, 81-2 n. 5. 
On the pre-Platonic background of pluqais and the innovative aspects of Plato’s uipqais 
tenninology see Halliwell (1986) 109-21. 
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What we can say with most confidence about Damon is that he observed and schematised the 
interrelations between human behaviour and the auditory effects of appovta and puBpog. 

But Plato’s piprjais theory had a much broader idea of music in view. 60 Plato was 
concerned with a compositional and performative art which included language, rhythm, and 
melody, all of which worked together to represent, at least in the Republic, the discourse and 
self-expression of men in various kinds of action. 61 In depicting Chryses, for example, 
Homer not only says the words that Chryses would say, but also uses musical composition 
that reflects the inflectional and rhythmic patterns of the priest’s speech. Thus the proper 
appovia ‘would resemble the tones and utterances’ (pippaaiTo cpBoyyous te kcc'i 
T rpoacpSias) of a particular kind of man acting in a characteristic way. 62 This is how Aoyos, 
appovia, and puBpos work together to make manifest a certain kind of comportment which 
is indicative of a psychological state such as anger or self-restraint. All three elements 
contribute to the same picture (as suggested at 398c 11—d 1), but in different ways - the 
language tells us what the character is thinking by representing the essence of his thoughts in 
syllables, but the music tells us how he would sound when expressing those thoughts because 
its melody and rhythm resembles the cadences and tones of his speaking voice. 

There is some uncertainty as to how stylised an imitation of human speech Plato has 
in mind. It has been suggested that Plato’s epistemological worries about artistic piprjais led 


60 THBos theory is expressly figured in tenns of piprjais a t PI. R. 398d4-400c6, and this 
model is adopted in Arist. Pol. 1342al2-b34. But the two were not inextricably linked: for a 
survey of musical fjBos and its pedagogical value that does not depend on reference to 
piprjais, see Ath. 623e3-8f7. For careful attempts to distinguish between Plato’s views and 
those of Damon, see West (1992) 246-9; Barker (1984-9) 1.168-9, (2007) 47 with n. 18, 72- 
3; Wallace (2015) 32-43. Wallace goes too far in suggesting that Damon made no general 
connections between appoviai and rjBrj. But he does issue the salutary reminder that Damon 
probably assessed a musical composition’s emotional character based on a complex 
interrelation of various stylistic and fonnal features. Cf. Thorp (1991) 60. 

61 See R. 396c6, 603c4-8; Belfiore (2006) 105-6. 

62 PL R. 399a5-8. 
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him to eschew all creative license and imagine a music which aimed for as literalist a 
recreation of the object depicted as possible . 63 There is some tenuous support for this view if 
Plato is to be taken literally in the Republic when he compares art to a mirror . 64 But Daniel 
Babut (1985) 82-7 makes a clear case that it is not the physical accuracy of a reproduction 
which determines its merit for Plato. Babut is surely right that Plato was not so 
unsophisticated as to conceive of poetry as a purely mechanical reproduction: 97 n ’[est] pas 
plausible d’imputer a un auteur comme Platon tant de naivete ou tant de mauvaise foi.’’ 
Halliwell (2002) 45-7 also points to clear indications that the Cratylus ‘rejects the need for 
mimesis to justify itself in terms of replicatory fidelity .’ 65 Indeed, throughout the dialogues 
the notion of pipqais is such as to preclude even the possibility of literal reproduction. We 
have already seen that the critique of pippais in Republic 10 hinges upon the distance 
between, for example, a picture of a table and the actual Fonn of a table. The point is that 
something is lost at both stages of imitation - the craftsman, as well as the artist, can only 
approximate the transcendent Form which serves as his model . 66 Moreover, the Cratylus 
suggests that literal reproduction is an act of creation, not pinqais. To make an exact physical 
copy of, e.g., Westminster Cathedral, is not to make an image but to make a second 
Westminster Cathedral. Therefore, Socrates concludes, ‘we must search for another kind of 
correctness in images’ besides exact physical identity . 67 It is not too much to say that the 
concept of qiuqois, however else it may vary throughout Plato’s corpus, never involves actual 


63 See e.g. Huber-Abrahamowicz (1954) 49; Lucas (1968) 258-61. 

64 R. 596d8-el 1. Such a literal reading seems to be implied by Cain (2012) 190 (‘the only 
thing a painter can do when he paints is copy the visual appearances of an artifact’). But see 
Halliwell (2002) 118-47. 

65 Cf. Halliwell (2002) 58-9, and see especially Cra. 432a8-d4: ‘don’t you see how far 
images are from having the same properties as those things of which they are images?’ (ouk 
aiaBdvq oaou evSeouchv ai eIkoves tcc ccutcc e'xeiv ekeivoi$ gov eIkoves Eiaiv;) 

66 See especially 596b6-l 1, 597al-3. 

67 Cra. 432c7-d3: aAAqv XPP eikovos opBoTqTa £qTEiv. 
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exact reproduction: ultimately all craftsmen derive their imitations from some original 
abstract Form which can be only imperfectly captured in matter. 68 This implies that even 
meticulous realism in art entails a degree of stylisation, since it can only ever present a 
particular vision or depiction of the full truth or reality as constituted by the Forms. 

So Plato, who saw even the physical world as an artificial and representative 
construct, can hardly have imagined that a piece of music would be a literal reproduction of 
human speech. Such a recitation would in fact not be music at all. Although the Socrates of 
the Republic recommends that the Aoyo$ of a song be the same as if it were not sung, the 
very need for that stipulation suggests that the addition of apuoviai and puBuot makes for 
some qualitative difference in the sound of the utterance, such that it has to be specified that 
Aoyos, meaning, should be preserved. 69 Thus Plato seems to be envisaging a melodic and 
rhythmic arrangement which represents, but does not literally reproduce, the speech patterns 
of a particular kind of person. We can imagine this playing out in the apuoviai which 
Glaucon, perhaps referring to Damon’s expertise, helps Socrates assign to various 
psychological states and conditions. Using some of Barker’s (1982) 194-195 tentative 
reconstructions from Aristides Quintilianus, we could, for example, speculate that the 
moderate pitch and fairly regular intervals of the Dorian mode seemed to mimick the steady, 
measured tones ‘of someone who encounters fate steadily and stoutly.’ 70 By contrast, perhaps 
the high-pitched and irregular Mixolydian suggested the frenetic wailing of a mourning 


68 Cf. Halliwell (1986) 116-21, (2002) 70-71 with PI. Crit. 107a6-b7. 

69 PI. R. 398d4-6. 

70 PI. R. 399b2-3: TrapaTETayuEvcos Kai KapxEpouvTcos dpuvonEvou Tqv Tuxrjv. For 
further speculation about the actual structures of the apuoviai and the authenticity of 
Aristides’ record see Mountford (1923) 126-9; Winnington-Ingram (1936) 21-30; West 
(1981) 177, (1992) 174; Barker (1984-9) 1.165-6. 
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widow. 71 In any case, we can be fairly sure that what we are dealing with is a stylised artistic 
representation of speech patterns translated into the shape of a melodic contour. 

Alongside this fairly concrete mimetic project, we have also to contend with a more 
abstract kind of musical resemblance which is most fulsomely described in the Timaeus. 
Central to this dialogue is the idea that our souls contain within them microcosmic images of 
the universe, so that our psychological ‘motions,’ when we are at our best, approximate the 
ordered and proportional movements of the heavens. 72 This is because the heavens 
themselves are pervaded by a single animating spirit (a ‘cosmic soul’ or ‘all-soul’), governed 
by the rational plan of a creative consciousness, and perpetually expressive of a universal 
Aoyos which communicates the rational order of the all-soul and is ‘borne without voice or 
sound.’ 73 The ordered motions involved in melody (‘movement’ back and forth along the 
scale) and rhythm (‘movement’ in time) may reproduce in sound the movements dictated by 
the soundless Aoyo$ of the all-soul to the planets and to individual human souls. 74 Because 
music is sensory input, it is more directly perceptible to an embodied human consciousness 
than the purely noetic emanations of the universal soul itself. At 47c7-e2, Timaeus contends 
that music helps us to realign the motions of our soul with those of the cosmos, because it 


71 PI. R. 398cl-401a8.1 owe these suggestions to Dr Tosca Lynch (personal communication). 
See further Folch (2016) 91 on Lg. 655a8-b6. 

72 See esp. Tim. 42e5-44d2 with Robinson (1995) 75-92; Myers (2018) 68. The idea that our 
souls may exhibit in miniature structures which can be mapped out on a grander scale, such 
as in the koouos or the ttoAis, is also central to the Republic (see esp. R 440el-44a7; cf. 
Lynch (2017) 22-4). 

73 PI. Tim. 36e5-7b6: cpepoiaEvos ccveu <p0oyyou Kai fiXPS- 

74 The notion that the connection between a piece of music and an emotional experience has 
somehow to do with various analogous motions — of melodies, souls, dancers, etc. — is 
widespread in ancient and modem aesthetics. On the ancient concept see now Raffa (2018) 9, 
20-21. A cogent defense of the existence, and description of the nature, of such motion in 
melody is Scruton (2009) 43-8, against Budd (2003). A striking application of the idea 
occurs when, exploring the notion of musical ‘gesture’ and expression in his personal notes, 
Wittgenstein (1980) 51-2 cites a section of music using only a linear shape. 
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‘has movements akin to the revolutions of the soul within us.’ 75 The idea is that well-tuned 
melodies and well-proportioned rhythms reproduce or approximate the motion prescribed by 
the cosmos’ universal soul. 76 So when such melodies and rhythms make contact with our 
individual souls through the faculty of hearing, they push our own psychic movements back 
towards an approximation of the correctly ordered cosmic motion. Of course, if well- 
constructed music moves in an orderly fashion like the cosmic soul, poorly-constructed 
music will move in a disorderly fashion and so push the listener’s soul out of line with the 
all-soul and its ordered Aoyos. 77 

This cosmic musical motion is rationally ordered, but it does not only affect the 
rational parts of our soul. 78 It is true that our noetic faculties are those with which we 
consciously perceive order and hannony, and that the Timaeus, following on from the 
Republic, distinguishes between those faculties and our irrational desiderative impulses. But 
those latter impulses, too, can be properly managed and arranged according to the structural 
principles of the Aoyos and indeed were intended by the creator god to be so arranged. 
Originally, says Timaeus, the material world was chaotic and irrational. 79 But ‘the god 
invested proportion in each thing in relation to itself and all to one another, according to the 
manner and kind of proportion and measure for which each had the potential.’ 80 Out of this 


75 Timaeus describes music as auyyevEis Eyouacc epopees tccis ev fjuTv xfjs TTEpioSois- 

76 As Pelosi (2010) 81-2 points out, there is a similar idea of cosmic realignment behind the 
edifying uses of astronomy and music envisaged at PI. R. 527dl-31c8. 

77 Of course, some influence from Pythagoreanism is readily apparent here. The connection 
between the musical and cosmic realm via numerical proportion certainly belongs to 
Pythagoras’ followers, who may also have drawn some li nk s between these ideas and 
preexisting ones about music’s effects on psychology and behaviour. See Boyance (1936) 
173-9; Segal (1962) 141 n. 40; Lippman (1964) 93-4; Burkert (1972) 376 with n. 30; Barker 
(1984-9) 2.54; West (1992) 31; Pelosi (2010) 66 withn. 104, 73 n. 7; Zhmud (2012) 286-9; 
Barker (2014) 190-1; Palmer (2014) 214-26; Wallace (2015) 195-8 with Iamblichus VP XV 
65-6, 110-14; S.E. M. 6.7.1-9.1; PI. R. 530d6-10; Arist. De Caelo 290b. 

78 Contra Pelosi (2010) 67. 

79 PI. Tim. 30a2-6. 

80 Tim. 69b2-c3: 6 0 eos ev ekccotco te outgo upos auTO Kai upos aAArjAa aupuETptas 
EVETTOipaEV, oaas te «ai ottt] Suvcctov pv avaAoya Kai auupETpa Eivai. 
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newly ordered material he gave shape to the universe as governed by its cosmic soul, and we 
read at Tim. 36d7-7c5 that ‘the entire composition of the universal soul’ (Trdaa f] xfjs q/uyfis 
auaTaais) was arranged according to the intellect of the creative consciousness (kcctoc vouv). 
The whole of the material universe (ttocv to ogoucctoeiSec;) was built ‘within’ (evtos) that 
soul, and all of the parts of the universe, whether corporeal or noetic, fall under the aegis of 
its governing logic. It is this entire soul, without qualification, which is referred to as ‘sharing 
in logic and harmony’ (Aoytouou . . . uetexouocx kcu apuovtas). That logic and that 
hannony dictate the right relations of all physical and mental things to one another. 
Consequently, although we understand music’s structure cognitively, that structure is not 
only capable of rectifying our rational soul. Rather, musical motion can rejigger the entire 
arrangement of our desires, impulses, and logical thoughts, all of which were meant to be 
organised according to principles inherent in the universal soul. That the irrational parts of 
the soul will, in their proper movements, be guided and governed by the rational part, is not 
to say that the rational part is the only one affected by the all-soul’s Aoyo$. It is simply to 
say that our rational soul is the conscious faculty whereby we eventually take personal 
ownership over the Aoyos which ought to guide our entire psychological mechanism. Indeed, 
for Plato, music is even capable of guiding the motions in a listener’s soul before that listener 
is fully capable of rational analysis - that is, music can work upon our irrational souls and 
make them well-disposed to the guidance of reason before we ourselves are capable of 
exerting such guidance upon them. 81 

Precisely how this spiritual alignment would have been figured depends upon how the 
parts of the soul were imagined interacting and what the nature of those parts was. This 


81 SeeZg. 653a5-4a7, 790d5-e4. Tim. 42e6-4c4, 47d2-e2. 
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differed from dialogue to dialogue over the course of Plato’s career. 82 There has been some 
disagreement as to whether the differences amount to an essential change in the structure of 
the soul according to Plato, or whether they are more like disparate ways of talking 
metaphorically about the same thing. In particular some scholars, notably Christopher 
Bobonich in recent years, have contended that the spirited and appetitive parts of the 
Republic 's tripartite soul, and the two horses guided by a charioteer in the Phaedrus, have 
been discarded in the Laws, leaving us with a single psychological subject acted upon by his 
Tra0r|, affections such as pleasure and pain. 83 For Maria Sassi it is the spirited part only which 
has disappeared - the self-assertive agent that is the 0uuoeiSe$ in the Republic has become 
simply the impulse to self-assertion, 0un6g. 84 Others, recently Joshua Wilburn, have 
maintained that the Republic's three parts remain distinct and intact, although not explicitly 
mentioned, throughout the Laws. S5 What is important for our purposes, however, is that 
which these various Platonic metaphors for the soul all have in common. Consistently in 
Plato, reason and the rational element of the soul (Aoyiaiaos, to AoyicrrtKov) occupy a 
distinct and privileged place in a person’s psychological structure. Even if there is only a 
singular subject in the Laws as Bobonich argues, that subject is still meant to let his whole 
self and all his actions be guided by the special pull of reason (ij tou Aoyiouou dycoyf]). 86 
Moreover, as both Wilburn and Sassi emphasise, it is always education, with its significant 
musical component, that brings the non-rational elements of the soul under the command of 

82 See especially PI. R. 441e4-7; Phdr. 246a3-47c2. The literature on this subject is 
extensive. Many of the controversies surrounding Plato’s tripartite soul must go unexplored 
here, but for useful surveys see especially Bumyeat (2006) 1-22; Singpurwalla (2010) 880- 
92, (2013) 41-51. 

83 See Bobonich (2002) 261-7, 331-4: ‘we find here desires . . . , but not the Appetitive part; 
we find spirited emotions, but not the Spirited part.’ See further Annas (1982) 8-9; Robinson 
(1995) 119-25. 

84 See Sassi (2008) 128-38. 

85 Wilburn (2013) 63-72; see also Saunders (1962) 37-55. 

86 PL Lg. 644d7-5bl; cf. R. 437b7-41c3; Phdr. 246a3-b3, 253c7-4c5. 
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the rational. 87 This process may happen via coercive subjection of the non-rational elements, 
as in the Republic and Phaedrus, or via those elements’ habituation to and eventual 
collaboration with the demands of reason, as in the Laws. ss But whichever of these is the 
case, when Plato turns to discuss the universal structure of Aoyos, it is clear that every 
psychological apparatus, from basic appetites to rational thought, is ultimately intended to be 
wholly arranged according to the principles of reason as manifested in the divine cosmic 
sphere. We have already seen that the entire universal soul partakes of reason and hannony in 
the Timaeus, and that our universe exists within the ambit of that soul’s ordered structure. But 
in the Phaedrus, too, the ordered governance of our soul approximates the perfected order of 
divine souls until eventually our baser elements fall in line with that order as well. 89 This is 
why the resemblance of cosmic motions in musical sound has such a powerful pedagogical 
effect: it can bring the whole soul into alignment with its rightful structure as dictated by the 
cosmic Aoyos. 

This analysis lets us square the Timaeus'’ abstract kinetic ‘kinship’ between harmonic 
structure and cosmic motion with the ethical uiupois of real-world individuals in Republic 3. 
The two ideas are not always considered to be as intimately related as they in fact must be. 90 
For Pelosi (2010) 66-7, the cosmic motion of harmony goes beyond its representational 
function and is simply a feature of its ontological structure. Barker (1984-9) 2.53 writes that 
the audible motions of music should be regarded not as images of human character but ‘as 
“diagrams” or perceptual aids, from which the mind can be led to a grasp on the intelligible 
mathematical principles that perceptible movements may imperfectly exhibit.’ 91 Both of these 

87 See Wilburn (2013) 72-82; Sassi (2008) 138-47. 

88 See Folch (2016) 83-4 on PI. Lg. 653a5-c4. 

89 See PI. Phdr. 254e5-9. 

90 But see Petraki (2008) 159-65. 

91 Similarly Gulgonen (2014) 104: ‘ Enjin, dans le Timee, le rythme et Vharmonie (entendue 
dans le sens large d’intervalles consonants) imitent non pas des caracteres psychologiques 
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views are accurate insofar as they emphasise that Plato’s cosmological ideas about harmony 
point beyond the more quotidian representation and enactment involved in epic or theatre 
music. When he discusses the music of the spheres Plato attempts to elucidate the underlying 
mechanism whereby harmony and rhythm express deep, abstract realities about the 
universe’s composition. But this kind of cosmic expression is not unrelated to the 
representational depiction which music as it is normally consumed and performed 
accomplishes. Rather, ethical utpqois is made theoretically possible by the Pythagorean idea 
that harmonised music embodies a fundamental mathematical structure which undergirds the 
whole universe. 92 Laudable music represents the ordered motions of the heavens, as carried 
out within the actions of a virtuous human soul. 93 It thus affords wise listeners a deep 
satisfaction ‘on account of the imitation (uipqais) of the divine harmony manifested in mortal 
movements.’ 94 Therefore when we hear musical melody which sounds like the cadences of a 


humains, mais Tame divine .’ Perhaps this impulse to distinguish music’s mathematical 
properties from its expressive ones can be attributed in part to the fact that theories of musical 
expressivism in the early modem period did indeed emerge in contradistinction to an 
emphasis on cosmic and mathematical harmony - Kirkendale (1979) esp. 1-2 with n. 2, 30-2 
speaks of music ‘loosening its medieval bond with the mathematical disciplines of the 
quadrivium’ and becoming ‘more and more aligned with the trivium.’ Cf. Kirkendale (1980) 

110-37; Kirkendale (1997) 333-4; Panalotidi (2014) 398-9. 

92 Similarly Lippman (1964) 90-92; Woerther (2008) 94. It has been suggested that f|0os 
theory was itself Pythagorean in origin, although the li nk s which Damon observed between 
musical and ethical characteristics were probably by and large his own — see Burkert (1972) 
291 n. 65; Lord (1982) 207-8 n. 12; West (1992) 247 with n. 83; Wallace (2015) 194-200. 2 
PI. Ale. 1.118c (= p. 95 Greene) draws a link between Damon and the allegedly Pythagorean 
aulete Pythoclides, but Burkert and Wallace are right that this is too distant and spurious a 
connection to justify ascribing Pythagorean origins to Damonian f)0o$ (contra e.g. Abert 
(1899) 5-9, (1926) 6-7; Howald (1919) 198-207; Busse (1928) 38; Anderson (1966) 38 — 
but see 278 n. 12). 

93 For parallels to this model in Jewish theology, also apparently derived from 
Pythagoreanism, see Philo Op. Mund. 25.78, Virt. 11.72-5; Nicomachus, Enchiridion 3.241— 
2; Ferguson (2003) 413-17. 

94 PL Tim. 80b6-8: Sia Tqv Tps 0eias apuov(a$ uipqaiv ev 0vqTais yEvopEvqv cpopais. Cf. 
Tim. 90c6-d7 with Taylor (1928) 634, and see further Halliwell (1986) 118; Petraki (2008) 
157-65; Renaut (2017) esp. 154-5. This microcosmic reproduction, via music, of cosmic 
order, is a driving theme elsewhere in Greek literary thought — see e.g. Pi. P. 1.1-4 with 
Skulsky (1975) 8-9. 
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temperate or courageous man, we are hearing a stylised representation of the way a voice 
moves when the soul which generates it is rightly ordered. 95 But the rightness of that ordering 
itself is dictated by the same universal Aoyog which underlies good musical structure and so 
detennines how both souls and melodies ought rightly to move. Likewise a frenetic or 
disordered melody will communicate to us the movements of a soul whose emotional state is 
contemptible precisely because it does not conform to the universal cosmic order that guides 
souls, planets, and melodies alike in the right kinds of movement. 


ITT. Reconciling Radial and Decorative Music 
a. Composition 

We are now in a position to consider the decorative and radial interpretations more 
carefully. It has become apparent that songs for Plato do orbit around what Pelosi (2010) 71 
calls an ‘intelligible nucleus’ - some noetic content which cannot be exactly manifested in 
the material world but which all elements of a sung poem should convey. That view is 
supported by the fact that the Aoyos of the all-soul, which musical sound at its best 
expresses, is itself soundless. 96 This suggests a system in which Ae£i$, apuovta, and puBpos 
might all contribute equally though in different ways to the uippais of some ultimately 
ineffable Aoyos. 97 But against this radial system there is the fact that language does seem to 
bear a special connection, which melody and rhythm do not share, to A6yo$. To begin with, 
the word Aoyos in Plato usually does involve spoken language. 98 In the Cratylus language 


95 See further Norden (1928), (1974) 55; Porter (2004) 133; and cf. Thphr. apud Porphyry (= 
fr. 716 Fortenbaugh) with Barker (2004) 101-2 — Theophrastus’ idea that the soul makes 
audible its internal Kivqais by singing a melody likely comes to him from Plato via Aristotle. 
Prauscello (2014) 126 points out contra Peponi (2009) 59 that at Lg. 816a3-6 the motions of 
dance, too, are natural outgrowths of vocalised poetic performance. 

96 See above, pp. 33-4 with n. 73 on PI. Tim. 36e5-7b6. 

97 For an interpretation along these lines see Brancacci (2008) 91-3. 

98 See Ademollo (2011) 347-50 on Crat. 431b3-c3. 
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alone, as expressly distinct from musical sound, can present some essential aspect of its 
referent to the mind. Moreover the introduction of apuovta in Republic 3 (398cl-dl0) does 
treat musical sound as a secondary concern (to uEpi cpSfjg Tporrou kcc'i heAgov Aonrov ). 
addressed after a linguistic composition which itself ‘differs in no way whatsoever from 
speech that is not sung’ (OuSev Sq-rrou SiacpspEi tou up aSopEvou Aoyou). All of this might 
suggest that the words of a poem are in fact its central communicative mechanism onto which 
melody and rhythm are to be added decoratively. 

The best way to obtain a nuanced reading of musical expression in Plato is not to 
eschew one of these two interpretations but to reconcile them. This can be done with two 
observations, the first of which is implied in what has already been said about the Cratylus. It 
is true that in this dialogue language is by definition that which mimetically embodies ouaia, 
whereas music only imitates <pcovp. Yet the means whereby words convey essence 
necessarily involves sound. Because the ouaia of a word’s referent is encoded into the 
structure of its syllables, there is ideally a close link between the sound of an utterance and its 
semantic content. There are indications that this includes accentuation: for example, the 
process of creating the word avOpcoTros involved dropping the circumflex from the verb 
dvaOpEi." Socrates’ comments on vowel length are more complicated, because the length of 
time spent pronouncing a letter does not in itself seem to affect that letter’s mimetic 
properties for Socrates. Even letters which denote rapidity (such as p) do so via the agitated 
motion of the tongue rather than by the lengthy or short duration of that motion. 100 But each 


99 See PI. Cra. 399a6-c6. 

100 PI. Cra. 426e3-6. We may note here in passing that, strictly speaking, Socrates in the 
Cratylus is propounding a system not of aural but of ‘articulatory’ pinpais (using Belardi’s 
(1985) language). The direct resemblance is not between sound and meaning but between the 
meaning and the act of forming the lexical sound. However, as Ademollo (2011) 310 points 
out, the sound of the word is an epiphenomenon consequent upon this articulatory process. 
From the perspective of a listening audience, therefore, the disjunct between articulatory and 
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vowel has its own mimetic properties, and the meaning of a primary name is often 
detennined by the choice of vowel. 101 Thus the lengths of the vowels in a word, although not 
themselves constitutive of meaning, will be tied to and often will directly result from that 
word’s meaning. The point here is not that accent or vowel length is the primary indicator of 
oucna, but that the communication of the oucna will prompt the selection of words with 
certain vowels and accents rather than others. Thus both the rhythmic and tonal profile of an 
utterance will be at least partially consequent upon that utterance’s meaning. The phonic 
features of speech which musical sound imitates for Plato will themselves be linked, albeit 
indirectly, to the referents denoted by that speech. 

All this can give us an idea of what is meant when, at R. 397b6-c2, Plato’s Socrates 
imagines that a poet might choose ‘a rhythm and appovia befitting (a given speaker’s) Ae£i$’ 
(upETTouaav appoviav Kai puBpov Tfj Ae^ei). On the Platonic model, the speaker being 
depicted will have chosen words to express what he thinks about the situation in which he 
finds himself. The syllables of the language he uses to do so will be mimetic of the essential 
nature of what he is describing, as he apprehends it. But because of this fact, his thoughts will 
also give rise to certain rhythmic and tonal patterns in his speech rather than others. Those 
patterns in turn will mirror the movements and proportions that are taking shape within his 
soul as a result of his emotional disposition towards the situation he is encountering. For a 
traditionalist like Plato, a good poet should write music that follows the rhythmic and tonal 
outline of the character’s words as they would be delivered if spoken normally rather than 
sung. 102 If the poet does so, his music will give a powerful artistic rendering of his character’s 


aural pipqais is a distinction without a difference, since the sounds of words will remain 
indicative of meaning and indeed will be the primary means of getting meaning across. See 
further Belardi (1985) 31-43; Baxter (1992) 62-4; Ademollo (2011) 308-9. 

101 PI. Cm. 426e6-7c6. Cf. 398c6-e3 where the lengthening of a short vowel (from Epcos to 
qpcos) changes the meaning of a word. 

102 Cf. PI. 7?. 401a5-9. 
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emotional state. This in turn can help us to make sense of an important passage in the 
Republic (400d 1—7): 

AAAa pfjv to EupuBuov ye Kai to appuBuov to hev Tfj KaArj Ae^ei ettetoi 
opotoupEvov, to 8e Tfj EvavTia, Kai to EuappoaTov Kai avappoaTov cbaauTcog, 
EiuEp puBpos ys Kai appovia Aoycp, coottep apTi eAeyeto, aAAa pf) Aoyos 
TOUT015. . . . Ti 5 ’ 6 Tporros Tfj 5 Ae^ecos, qv 5 ’ Eycb, Kai 6 Aoyo$; ou tco Tfjs ipuxfjs 
fjBEl ETTETai; 

But indeed good and bad rhythm follow beautiful diction and its opposite, 
respectively, being assimilated to them, and so too good and bad tuning, if the rhythm 
and tuning are to follow the speech, as I just said, and not vice versa. . . . And what 
about the kind of diction, and the speech? Does it not follow the character of the soul? 

This passage maintains the close link between Ae^is and Aoyos, suggesting that the 

psychological profile of the character which a poem imitates will be made manifest in its 

verbal language. And the phonetic makeup of that language will determine the rhythmic and 

melodic path it follows. The perverse practice which Socrates disdains is picking a wordless 

tune and then coming up with whatever words fit it best, regardless of what they mean. But 

the compositional process he advocates is not the reverse extreme, in which a poet writes an 

essentially tuneless speech and then arbitrarily picks a ditty to go with it. Rather, the 

character which the poet chooses to depict will be the source wherefrom he derives a 

complete and unified sonic composition, whose sounds, though primarily dictated by the 

exigencies of linguistic expression, constitute a unitary complex of melody, rhythm, and 

diction. All three of those elements work together to accomplish the musico-poetical and 

mimetic depiction of a single entity. 


b. Audience reception 

So much for the question of how melody and rhythm come to be invested with 
content during the poet’s creative process. But there remains the question of how that 
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emotional and characterological content affects the listener. 103 In particular we might ask 
what musical sound adds to the listener’s comprehension or experience of a sung poem’s 
content, and whether melody and rhythm are in the end superfluous in the communication 
between poet and audience. The idea that words tell us what something is, thinks, or does, 
while melody tells us what it sounds like while so being, thinking, or doing, has the potential 
to make musical sound little more than an aesthetic flourish which does not contribute to the 
meaning conveyed. Ouata, as we learn from the Theaetetus, is a fundamental aspect of 
reality which the soul contemplates and considers directly, whereas sensory information is 
mediated through the body. 104 Some of the more polemical passages in Republic and Laws 
suggest that the sound of music is nothing other than a vulgar appeal to the appetitive soul. 105 
It is by stimulating their audience with the pleasure of variegated melodies (among other 
things) that the musicians of the Laws debase the Athenian theatre and replace wise critical 
judgment with empty aesthetic hedonism. 106 Moreover, in the Timaeus, it is the dcppoves, the 
witless, who react to beautiful melodies with purely sensory pleasure, f]5ovf|. The true 
satisfaction, (eucppoauvri) which those who really understand music enjoy is predicated upon 
their knowledge of that music’s more substantive noetic content. 107 If such content is best 
encapsulated in verbal language, what is there left of any importance for melody to convey? 

But on closer inspection the Laws, understood through the Timaeus, gives a more 
sophisticated picture of melody’s role in music’s expressive project. I mentioned above (pp. 


103 Of course, composer, perfonner, and listener are often (but need not be) one and the same 
person. I describe the effects of poetry on each person in one capacity at a time, even if in 
reality that person also fulfils other roles. Thus, for example, the affective change which sung 
words exert on a performer as he sings them (see below, p. 45) are distinct from the 
compositional process whereby those words became invested with the power to motivate 
such change, even if the performer is also the composer who did that investing. 

104 PI. Tht. 185c9-6a4. See also 177c6-e2. 

105 See further Murray (1992) 43-4. 

106 PI. Lg. 700a7-lb3. For a fulsome discussion of the various aesthetic concerns at play in 
this well-known passage, see Folch (2016) 119-26. 

107 PI. Tim. 80a6-b8. 
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33-4 with n. 77) Plato’s adoption of the Pythagorean musical cosmology in which music’s 
sound makes audible the universe’s mathematical underpinnings. We saw, too, that 
Pythagoras was eventually associated with the therapeutic use of music to restore the soul’s 
original alignment. In the Laws, those two ideas come together when Plato outlines his 
rationale for musical education. The human response to rhythm and hannony is innate and 
instinctive, the Athenian explains, written into the nature of mankind from birth. Music 
answers a fundamental urge to move and make harmonious noise. 108 The reason for this may 
be sunnised easily enough from the Timaeus, where the creation of humankind necessitates 
the embodiment of a rational soul whose ordered movements are consequently thrown out of 
whack by sensory contact with the material world. As sensory and material input, musical 
sound is the means by which a soul thrown physically out of joint can be set physically back 
to rights. 109 The consequence of all this is that, though musical sound is of course sensory, it 
is not without its effects upon the mind. When we hear melodies moving across the scale, our 
soul is physically compelled to move along with them, and the resultant motion rewires the 
machinery of our souls. This in turn affects the character and quality of our thought. There 
seems to be a similar idea behind Socrates’ claim in the Republic that speaking and moving 
like men of a certain character will eventually cause our own souls to mold themselves into 
that character. 110 


108 PI. Lg. 653a5-4a8, 790c5-e4. 

109 PI. Tim. 42e6-4c4, 47d2-e2 — cf. Myers (2018) 63-4. For an account of the physical 
mechanisms whereby music realigns the soul, and a comparison of embodiment theories in 
Timaeus and Phaedo, see Pelosi (2010) 68-79 and cf. Brancacci (2008) 82. On the edifying 
psycho-physical power of gymnastic and musical education in Laws and Timaeus, see 
Prauscello (2014) 142-51. 

110 PI. R. 395c3-d4. Similarly Muller (2001) and Giilgonen (2014) esp. 105-7, each of whom 
offers a version of the (certainly correct) argument that music in Plato is meant to be both 
mimetic and productive of the psychological structure entailed in ethical and emotional 
states. 
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This is why I find Lear’s (2011) 205-16 account of psychological change through 
mimetic musical performance more compelling than the widespread idea that perfonners 
consciously try to recreate the internal states of those they imitate. 111 It is true, as Murray 
(1992) 38-41 points out, that the Ion shows poetic performers displaying the emotions of 
those whom they depict. But in the relevant passage (535bl-c8), Ion claims not consciously 
to imagine himself into the mind of his characters, but involuntarily to reproduce their 
emotional experiences. The language he uses is pointedly psychosomatic and suggests that 
his body and soul are responding automatically to the poem he pronounces, not to his 
intentional adoption of a certain state of mind. Ion’s ‘eyes are filled with tears’ (SccKpucov 
EUTnuTrAavTat pou oi 6<p0aApoi) or his ‘hair stands on end’ (op0ai ai Tpixes TcrravTai) 
even though, as Murray emphasises, he does not understand the content of what he is 
saying. 112 Murray is astute to compare this passage with the assimilation effects of Republic 3 
(395c3-d4). Yet the suggestion in both dialogues is not of an ‘inside-out’ adoption of mental 
states but an ‘outside-in’ influence, whereby singing with a certain tonality or moving with a 
certain rhythm will have an involuntary effect on both the momentary and the habitual 
motions of our soul. 113 It is because these effects work from the outside in that the audience, 
as Murray also notes, is subject to the same kind of psychological stimulus as the performer - 
both are forced by the sound of the music into an emotional state mirroring that of the 
character as encapsulated in the poem’s melody and rhythm. 114 


111 For arguments that this is Plato’s position see e.g. Ferrari (1990) 116-8; Murray (1996) 6. 
For C.P.E. Bach’s adoption of a similar position see Bach (1753). 

112 See further Tigerstedt (1969) 19-20, 25-6; Ferrari (1989) 92-9. 

113 But Adam’s (1963) 145 reading that the poet ‘ becomes ’ the character whose speech he 
utters is too extreme — although poets and listeners may both take on certain qualities of the 
people depicted, Plato is clear that the actual artistic process is not one of identification but 
impersonation (hence the comparative ‘as if conjunctions at 393a7, coouEp auTog cbv 6 
Xpuaqs, and d5-6, cb$ Xpuaqs yEvopEvos. Cf. 393a5-6). So Marusic (2011) 217, 225-6. 

114 See Murray (1992) 38 with Ion 535d8-e3. Cf. PI. Snip. 215e 1 —3, where Alcibiades 
describes having a similar reaction upon hearing Socrates’ philosophical discourse, which is 
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This kind of kinetic psychological coercion gives melody and rhythm a vastly 
important role to play in facilitating a poem’s communicative power. True, music ‘only’ 
imitates how things sound. But how things sound is more than an accidental feature of their 
physical makeup. Rather, it is a physicalisation of the spiritual movements which constitute 
their character. This is most easily exemplified in poetry that depicts a human character, 
which may be another reason why Plato focusses so much of his discussion in the Republic 
on direct discourse. A man’s words may present to our minds the content of his thoughts or 
actions, and these may give us valuable insight into who he is. But the tone quality and 
rhythmic patterns of his speech, as stylised in musical fonn, present our senses with a visceral 
and direct experience of his inner state. 115 

On one level, then, melody’s contribution to musical depiction for Plato is sensory 
and pre-rational. Musical sound operates by stimulating our physical senses, whereas 
language communicates directly to our minds. But for this very reason melody attains a direct 
access to our souls which language cannot achieve, alters our consciousness before language 
can, and has a more lasting and profound effect on us than language usually does. We may 
recall here R. 411 a5—b 1, where aulas music is said to ‘pour into the soul through the ears.’ 116 
Psychological movements, like ouaiai, have no sound of their own. 117 But the movements of 
melody and rhythm are fundamentally the same kind of thing as the soundless motion of the 
soul - that is, both are types of Kivqais. 118 As such, a song can compel listeners viscerally to 

compared here to musical perfonnance. Similar effects are described at Plut. Quest. Conv. 
657a. 

115 This attempt to root musical expression in the inherent expressiveness of the human voice 
and its emotional modulations has a long afterlife: Batteux (1743) 254-5 makes much the 
same argument, as does Rousseau (1817). Cf. Neubauer (1986) 100; Monelle (1992) 3-4. 

116 KaTaxEiv Tps yuxfjs Sta tcov cotgov. See Bumyeat (1976) 40-41; D’Angour (2015) 
191-2. 

ll7 Cf. Petraki (2008) 162-3. 

118 Here a distinction which Russell (1981) 101 makes between types of piuqcns becomes 
helpful. A word stands in for what it describes as a phonic marker without being essentially 
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experience that which its melody and rhythm kinetically resemble. The poet, then, chooses a 
noetic object of representation and depicts it in language. But that language is an aurally 
expressive medium on many levels, containing not only phonetic markers of thought but also 
a rhythmic and tonal structure which outlines the musical path the sung poem will take. 
Because there is more than one right word for each thing, there are multiple ways of 
representing the same object in words. This means that there is room for the language chosen 
by a speaker to vary according to his disposition: a brave man will not describe war in the 
same language as a coward. That choice of words will not only indicate the speaker’s attitude 
to the minds of his listeners, but also trigger in them a qualitative experience of his psychic 
state as expressed in the melody and rhythm which best accompany it. Together the whole 
song constitutes a powerfully expressive artistic representation whose melody, language, and 
rhythm work together to present the poem’s subject to the listener’s soul. 

Such melodic expression need not be limited to direct discourse, however. There are 
at least two ways in which uiuqcns of non-human objects may be incorporated into Plato’s 
scheme. Halliwell (2002) 131-2 stresses the fact that at R. 401al-2a4 all sorts of things - arts 
such as weaving, for example, and even the physical bodies of animals - possess 
measurements and proportions that may conform to or deviate from the ordered proportions 
which, when manifested in the soul, constitute good character. In other words, any number of 
objects and entities have proportional measurements and so exhibit quasi-ethical features. 

The poetic depiction of even inanimate things might be accompanied with rhythmic and 
melodic compositions to produce in the listener a felt experience of their ethical elegance or 
ugliness. Moreover, all poetry, fdtered as it is through a human consciousness, can project 
some internal response onto that which it depicts. Even a descriptive passage such as the 

the same kind of thing as its referent’s ouaia. But the movements of music actually are, in 
some sense, the same kind of movements as those which characterise the thing depicted. See 
further Ledda (1990) 19 n. 36; Marusic (2011) 222-3; cf. Sedley (2003a) 85. 
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opening of the song at Ath. Deip. 360c2-21 (= PMG 848) may be said to convey a certain 
emotional attitude towards ‘the swallow carrying the beautiful weather, the beautiful 
seasons.’ 119 The swallow is not merely a bird, but a bird as seen by a particular individual. 
There is room in Plato’s theory for a talented composer to write a poem whose tonal contours 
follow the movements of his soul when he sees the swallow. That melody then would then 
stimulate the same motion in the soul of the listener, prompting a similar internal response (in 
this case, of gladness or anticipation) to that produced by the thing described. 

IV. A Musical Example: Test-driving Plato’s semiotics of music 

Here, as at the end of every chapter, I will illustrate the representational system that I 
have attributed to an ancient theorist using material from our extant Greek musical 
documents. This is analogous to a standard approach in modem work on music semiotics, 
which often uses excerpts from historical compositions as subjects of analysis in the terms 
which the author has delineated: once one has said how one thinks music works, or how 
someone else thinks music works, it is routine practice to demonstrate how an actual piece of 
music can work in that way. Scholarship on ancient Greek musical philosophy, though, does 
not usually proceed along these lines. This must in part be because of the technically difficult 
and uncertain nature of our rather scarce evidence for authentic ancient melodies. Though 
these difficulties are real, they are not prohibitive: modem research has reached the point of 
enabling us to reconstruct these tunes with at least as much plausibility as we attain when we 
reconstruct very fragmentary poetic texts. There as here, the result is not precise certainty but 
confidence in the validity of our results as general approximations. However, general 
approximations are all that is needed for the kind of interpretative suggestions I mean to 
make here. Just as we cannot be certain of Philodemus’ exact wording but can trace, with 

119 XeAiSgov KaAas copas ayouaa, kccAous eviccutous. 
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sensitivity and care, the major outlines of his thought, so we cannot say exactly what melody 
Euripides wrote but can get a sense for its important contours and some of its more striking 
moments. It is therefore time to begin treating these sources as intertexts for more complete 
works such as those by Plato: we are able by now to ask what Greek melodies can add to our 
understanding of the Greek criticism that was written about them. 

The benefits of doing so are twofold. For one thing, it will enable us periodically to 
check scholarly doctrine against real songs and ask whether the former, as interpreted here, 
could have plausibly emerged in observation and experience of the latter. For another thing, 
applying ancient philosophical theories to ancient musical documents will assist us in 
understanding Greek musical art by helping us to interpret it as an educated ancient listener 
might have done. Philosophy about music is not the same thing as the experience of music, 
and this dissertation will not enable us to reconstruct ‘what it would have been like’ for an 
audience member to hear Euripides or Athenaios performed live. But it will help us to 
understand a little more about how such an audience member might have described his 
experience on his own tenns, rather than those we invent for ourselves purely on the basis of 
our experience of the very different music we encounter every day. These musical examples 
are therefore offered and analysed in order to deepen our understanding both of the semiotic 
theories which constitute this dissertation’s main subject, and of the living musical culture in 
which those theories emerged. 

The line I use here to illustrate Plato’s semiotics of music is E. Or. 324, from a well- 
studied choral ode whose tune is preserved on papyrus. 120 Here, the chorus repeat the word 

120 Pap. Vienna G 2315 (= DAGM 3). There is not space to describe in full detail the thirty 
years’ worth of technical discoveries which have recently enabled us to read the ‘ Alypian’ 
notation system, in which the fragments that I use here are written, with unprecedented 
precision. The reconstructions presented here are my own, but I have relied heavily on West 
(1992) 218-53 and esp. 199-200; Pohhnann and West (2001) 5-7; Hagel (2009) 1-52, to 
which I refer the reader for greater detail. 
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kccSiketeuoucu. The notation on the papyrus gives us enough to see the basic contours of the 
melody, and to suspect that at this point the tune was written to follow the pitch-accent, 
reaching its highest point within the word both times on the acute accent of-TEu-. 121 Annand 
D’Angour’s recent reconstruction plays out the implications of this suspicion; I have written 
the supplementary notes he proposes with crossed-out noteheads. 122 Even if this is not 
exactly how the melody did proceed at this point, we know that the tune of this choral ode did 
sometimes (although not always, by any means) follow the accent in the strophe. 123 So these 
two dochmiacs give us all we need for our earliest plausible example of Ancient Greek 
melody which follows the contours dictated by the pitch-accent - and thus a melody of the 
kind which Plato may have had in mind. 124 
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Ex. 1: E. Or. 324 (= Pap. Vienna G 2315; DAGM 3) 


121 See Pohhnann and West (2001) 16. 

122 See D’Angour (2018b). Here and throughout the dissertation, however, I write at a slightly 
higher concert pitch (one whole-step higher in our modern terminology) than that employed 
in performance by D’Angour. The question is a difficult one and cannot be decided with 
certainty, but D’Angour and I are both in the range indicated by the most recent work on the 
subject, which analyses both theoretical and material exigencies using the instruments 
currently extant from archaeological excavation. See Hagel (2009) 68-95 (and cf. West 
(1992) 273-6; Pohhnann and West (2001) 7). 

123 See lines 322, 326, and 327. 

124 Quarter tones, the notes ‘in between’ the white and black keys on our piano, are 
represented in this thesis using a ‘half sharp’ sign with only one vertical line (this raises a 
note’s usual pitch by a quarter tone). Not used here but also standard are the backwards flat 
(which lowers a note’s usual pitch by a quarter tone) and the ‘double sharp’ sign with three 
vertical lines (which raises a note already sharp by another quarter tone). Here and 
throughout, I print notes which fill lacunae in the papyrus with note-heads bearing an ‘x.’ 

The principles according to which I have done so are essentially those in West (1992) 218- 
53, refined in personal correspondence with Lynch, Hagel, Barker, and D’Angour. 
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A critic hearing these lines and informed by Plato’s theory could identify at least two 
kinds of things being expressed at once by these words when sung. The word itself - the 
letters and syllables of Ka0iKETEuouat - would communicate to the minds of listeners the fact 
that the chorus are praying. These syllables have been chosen to make this word because our 
minds can recognise a correspondence between their phonetic makeup and the notion of 
prayer, whereby we receive information: these are people asking the goddesses for 
something. What we do not get from that act of linguistic interpretation is what it is like for 
those people to make that invocation - the interior state out of which they make their request. 
But we are able to know about that interior state, indeed to feel it or some intimation of it 
within our own souls, because of the motion of the melody and the rhythm, which is 
supposed to mirror the psychological motions being experienced by the characters onstage. 
The tune moves, or one might say ‘creeps along,’ in small quarter-tone intervals; it rocks up 
and down during the first enunciation of the word before falling to repeat a similar motion at 
a lower pitch during the second. All of this, on a Platonic model, could produce in listeners’ 
souls the sort of ominous internal palpitations which constitute the terror and apprehension 
out of which the chorus make their prayer. Their souls oscillate in fear; so does the melody; 
so do our souls as we hear it. From this we derive not only infonnation about the speakers’ 
thoughts but an experience of their feelings, even a nuanced progression from high tension to 
more ominous anxiety between the two repetitions of the word. Meanwhile the dochmiacs, so 
reliably associated with agitation and distress, are here resolved into strings of short syllables, 
which could suggest jumpy and frenetic agitation. 125 The Lydian mode, in which this song is 
written, is among the ‘soft’ and ‘slack’ ones for Plato’s Glaucon ( R . 398e9-10), meaning that 
the ‘atmosphere’ or ‘general feeling’ of the whole piece could be for a Platonic listener one 
of womanly emotion and weak resolve. All in all we can develop an account in which the 

125 See West (1982) 108-9; Raeburn and Thomas (2011) 251. 
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melody and rhythm give experiential flavour or coloration to a lexical sign which, in itself, 
presents a concept but does not allow us the kind of fulsome access to the speaker’s inner life 
that music does. 

I am suggesting here a Platonic theory of musical language not unlike the one put 
forward by Swain (1996) 140-42. Swain argues that both musical sounds and verbal phrases 
pick out a certain range of possible meanings. The word ‘floor,’ for example, encompasses a 
network of ideas including ‘the bottom of a structure,’ ‘a speaker to a deliberative body,’ and 
‘to astonish.’ When the word is used in a sentence, other words contract the range of possible 
interpretations and eventually fix the meaning of‘floor.’ Thus the whole sentence ‘the floor 
of the House would not be taken up by the Speaker after all’ picks out a different meaning 
than ‘the floor of the house would not be taken up and removed after all.’ For Swain, musical 
sound can do much the same thing. When the chorus of Handel’s Messiah sings the word 
‘God,’ for instance, they do so on a chord and in a moment of rhythmic time that suggests a 
particular kind and character of God which is emphasised in this particular utterance. Thus 
the music serves as a second window of meaning which overlaps with that encircled by the 
word ‘God,’ and the semiotic space shared by both of them tells us not only that we are 
describing God, but also what sort of God we are to imagine (mighty, transcendent, etc.). 

Like Plato, Swain imagines two planes of meaning - verbal language and melodic sound - 
intersecting and reciprocally influencing one another so that the two together create one 
complete act of communication. 126 

But crucially, Swain is reasoning from a spoken language which is not tonal, and as a 
result his theory allows for a greater range of movement between text and melody. For 

126 It should be noted that for Plato words themselves, though capable of influencing one 
another in context, do have their own intrinsic meaning independent of any sentence - the 
semantic overlap which Swain considers productive of meaning happens for Plato at the 
syllabic, not the syntactic, level: concepts like ‘breezy’ or ‘rapid’ are encapsulated in 
phonemic sounds and then combined with one another to generate individual words. 
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Swain, there is no pitch contour or rhythmic structure inherent in words spoken without 
music, and thus the actual phonetic makeup of a text does not suggest or require one kind of 
musical setting more than another. One could, hypothetically, set the words of the Messiah to 
the tune of ‘Baa Baa Black Sheep’ without violating any purely harmonic norms. So for 
Swain, the associations which make a given setting appropriate or fitting are largely 
conceptual - music and language are their own separate systems of meaning which may be 
used collaboratively so that they flesh out one another’s communicative content. The choice 
of melody is limited only by what seems to enhance the meaning of the text, or vice versa. In 
Plato, the relationship between words and music is more organic because sound and pitch, the 
constituents of melodic and rhythmic motion, are also the media whereby language signifies. 

But precisely because language and melody in a sung poem are both made out of 
vocal sound, Plato must also find a difference between the way they use that sound to 
communicate which makes them distinct entities rather than different versions of the same 
thing. Musical sound for Plato does not stand in for that which it imitates as a token, in the 
way that words act as tokens for their referents. Rather, the motions of music are what 
Charles Peirce might have called ‘iconic signs.’ 127 By this I mean that melodic motions 
present non-discursive reproductions of emotional structures which the soul encounters 
directly: there is no ‘interpreting’ the content that Plato’s melodies convey. One simply 
experiences that content as a kind of qualitative ‘coloring’ or ‘feel’ to the meanings which the 
mind decodes from the syllables. When melody follows pitch-accent, the authentic 
connection between that musical coloration and the content being described generates what 
might be called a true depiction of the speaker’s thoughts, feelings, and the relationship 
between them. 


127 See above, pp. 6-7 with n. 14 and Peirce (1931-58) 1.558, 2.247, 255, 276, 282, 314, 
3.556, 4.448, 531; Burks (1949) 673-9; Halliwell (2009) 158-60. 
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What about when the melody violates the pitch-accent? There are plenty of instances 


of such violation in the Orestes papyrus - it may well have been an almost unavoidable 
feature of songs exhibiting strophic responsion. 128 We should distinguish this kind of 
deviation from the kind of characterological mismatch discussed at Lg. 669c3-8. 129 Writing a 
melody to be sung by a male character but using a ‘womanish’ vocal register, mode, rhythm, 
etc. is a violation of the order of nature which gives listeners the wrong idea about the kinds 
of attitude and behaviour appropriate to members of a particular gender, class, age group, or 
other social category. This is a holistic mismatch between singer and song akin to one noted 
by a scholiast at Orestes 176 (Electra’s famous duet with the chorus in which she upbraids 
them for being too noisy). There the high pitch of the melody is apparently unsuited to the 
situation, particularly because it does not fit a reprimand - this makes the pitch crrnBavos, 
unpersuasive. But as I have already noted, the mode of the Orestes papyrus is quite 
appropriate for the kinds of characters being depicted onstage - even if such characters ought 
not to be represented in the ideal city precisely because they are the sorts of people who 
would sing in the Lyidan mode. 

On Plato’s model, what happens when individual words are sung on tunes which 
disregard their pitch-accent is something else. Such words give us conflicting ideas about the 
relationship, not between what is said and who is saying it, but between what is said and how 
those saying it would likely feel about it. Such tonal mismatches probably also privilege 
aesthetic pleasure over a clear understanding of what is going on: Dionysius of Halicarnassus 
{Comp. 11.88-119) says that music subordinates words to melody for this very reason, 
because composers pay attention to shaping their tunes without worrying about what the 
words say. For Plato, a melody written without regard for linguistic structure is mere emotion 


128 See Pohhnann and West (2001) 11. 

129 See above, p. 18 n. 29. 
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without reference to rational thought - it expresses feelings, but does not link those feelings 
to the concepts being articulated. Such emotionalist disregard for internal coherence is one of 
the charges most frequently leveled against the 5th-century musical innovators to whom 
Plato so objected and with whom Euripides seems to have had compositional affinities. 130 We 
might well remember the Timaeus : this is the ‘irrational pleasure’ towards which music was 
never meant to aim, but which melodies nowadays all seem designed to stimulate. 131 Plato 
wants a world in which the authentic connections between thought, feeling, action, and verbal 
expression are mirrored in the links between word, pitch-accent, and melody. In breaking 
that connection, the ‘New Music’ makes it possible to write pleasing melodies to go along 
with all kinds of reprehensible thoughts and activities - a chipper and pleasing tune, say, to 
accompany a song about infanticide. Someone infonned by Plato’s theory would have to be 
deeply worried about the corresponding associations that would fonn over time in listeners’ 
minds between the emotional tenor of the song’s music and the ideas linguistically expressed 
by its words. 

This Platonic model of musical semiotics is the one which set the stage for the many 
subsequent discussions on the topic which the proceeding chapters will examine. We will see 
that when Aristotle undertook to incorporate music into his educational program for state 
formation via moral habituation of the young, he appealed to Plato’s notion of melody as an 
intuitive communicator of immediate emotional experience. Aristoxenus, though he was 
inspired by Aristotle to separate questions of technical harmonics from questions of 
psychological ethics, still saw his technical principles as part of a larger whole which would 

130 See the criticisms of the dithyramb at Suda A 1031; E Ar. A v. 1393 (= p. 241 Diibner), and 
on New Music’s alleged disregard for sense see Csapo (2004) 227-29; Dale (2010-11) 378; 
LeVen (2014) 150-64. 

131 PI. Tim. 47c6-d7: music is not ‘for irrational pleasure, although that’s what it seems to be 
good for these days’ (s<p’ qSovqv aAoyov KaBcmEp vuv Eivai SokeT xppcnuos). 
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incorporate melody and rhythm along with words into a unified artistic depiction. When the 
radical literary theorists known as Euphonists abstracted verbal sound from all meaning, they 
still found themselves waxing poetic about the modulations of the human voice in terms of an 
irresistibly affective lexical ‘music’ which could enthrall and inspire passion. Diogenes of 
Babylon, for his part, did for melodic sound what the Euphonists did for verbal sound, 
isolating it as an affecting force unto itself with power to direct the development of the 
listener’s soul - in doing so he was expressly endorsing and elaborating upon Platonic 
doctrine. And when Philodemus dug in his heels to oppose them all, it was against this vast 
and varied structure of Platonic inheritance that he formed his own unusual beliefs. Whatever 
the shortcomings of Plato’s account - many of which will emerge in the pages to come - 
even those who rejected him could not help developing their views in response to his. In the 
Hellenic intellectual tradition, at least as it comes down to us, Plato was the father of music 
semiotics. 
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Chapter II 


The Great Divorce: Aristotelian Divisions between Sense and Sound 

Aristotle’s views on music can be difficult to parse because, like Plato’s, they are not 
concentrated in any one treatise devoted to the subject. This may be more than simply an 
accident of transmission: because he accepted the Pythagorean account of harmony as an 
audible embodiment of numerical abstractions, Aristotle did not consider the study of music a 
science unto itself but one among several branches of mathematics. He therefore did not think 
that music was a fitting subject for a standalone treatise which would outline theorems and 
principles unique to it. 132 

ft is therefore easiest to begin describing Aristotle’s views on music by observing the 
many fundamental premises of mimetic ij6os theory which Aristotle accepts pretty much 
wholesale from Plato. The agreements between the two philosophers emerge perhaps most 
clearly in the eighth book of the Politics. There, in the context of a discussion about how to 
educate citizen boys, Aristotle advocates the use of music as a tool for shaping the characters 
of the young, because musical sound contains ‘the greatest likenesses (ouoicbuaTa) to the 
true natures of rage and gentleness, and moreover of bravery and temperance and all their 
opposites and the other ethical dispositions (tcov ccAAgov f]0iKcbv).’ 133 ft is easy to see that 
this view is almost the same as the one endorsed by Plato in the Republic. The major 
difference between the two philosophers in this area, also often noted, is that Aristotle 


132 Cf. below, pp. 85-6 on Arist. An. Post. 75M4-20, 26a9-15, 78b32-9al6. 

133 Arist. Pol. 1340a 1 8—2 1: eoti Se ouoicbuaTa uaAtaTa Trapa tcc$ aAr]0tvac; <puaEi$ ev toT$ 
pu0uoT$ «ai tois ueAeoiv opyfjs «ai TrpaoTqTos, eti 5’ avSpEtas «ai acocppoauvqs «ai 
tt&vtgov tcov evovtigov toutoi$ «ai tcov ccAAgov f]0iKcbv. 



recognises more uses for music than ethical training and habituation: we may also listen to 
music to relax, or expurgate unruly impulses, and so Plato’s Socrates was wrong to exclude 
all modes from his ideal state except those fitted to depicting the most virtuous kinds of 
action. 134 But broadly speaking, Plato and Aristotle agree that at least one important thing 
music does is convey psychological states: Aristotle says in the same passage from the 
Politics that music has a kind of ‘kinship’ (ouyyEVEia) with the soul which makes it uniquely 
suited to move in patterns resembling those of the soul in its moments of emotional 
activity. 135 

But despite these important points of explicit agreement about music, in his 
underlying structure of thought Aristotle departs from Plato in several crucial ways which 
have weighty implications for the study of musical meaning and representation. Many of 
these departures have been amply recognised, but they have not been discussed together in a 
musical context and mined for all that they are worth when it comes to tracking the historical 
development of Greek thought about mimetic song. It may be that the problems which 
Aristotle’s metaphysics and psychology create for the Platonic view of music do not come to 
a head in the extant Aristotelian corpus because, not having devoted sustained attention 
directly to music as a subject unto itself, Aristotle could happily accept Plato’s conclusions 


134 Arist. Pol. 1338a9-24, 1341b32-2b6. It is not quite accurate to claim, as Busse (1928) 
39-41 does, that Aristotle’s departure from Plato consisted in the incorporation of music’s 
hedonic effects. It is closer to the truth to say that whereas Plato refuses to separate the 
pleasure of music from its proper use in ethical training, Aristotle is able to countenance 
enjoying lovely musical sound for its own sake. See Peponi (2013) and now Destree (2018) 
esp. 195-202 for the thought-provoking suggestion that the music so enjoyed is the same 
kind of music as that used for ethical training, but appreciated for its pure aesthetic loveliness 
without reference to the features of it which bear resemblances to ethical states. Such an 
effort to ‘shelve’ one’s ethical sensitivities in the name of a ‘pure’ artistic delectation would 
certainly be the kind of critical compartmentalisation of which Aristotle was perfectly 
capable, and would provide an interesting precursor to the total separation of musical sound 
from significatory content which the Euphonists would later undertake on partially 
Peripatetic grounds (see below, pp. 171-4). 

135 Arist. Pol. 1340M7-19. See further Belis (1986) 54-6 on Arist. Pol. 1341 b27—33 and 
Sorbom (1994) 37 on Arist. Po. 1447al3-23. 
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on the topic without probing the problems he had with Plato’s premises. Whether or not that 
is so, the major claim of this chapter is that Aristotle made several key contributions to 
branches of philosophy which, though not themselves expressly musical, are closely adjacent 
to the study of music and its capacity to communicate content to its listener. These alterations 
to Plato changed the terms on which later critics would understand the nature of music in 
ways that are only latent in Aristotle’s own writing. The evidence for this major claim will 
therefore be not only in the arguments of this chapter about Aristotle’s own ideas, but also in 
those of the subsequent chapters which show those ideas playing out in the work of such 
thinkers as Aristoxenus of Tarentum, the Hellenistic ‘Euphonists,’ and even to some extent 
Diogenes of Babylon. The two areas in which Aristotle’s innovations are most consequential 
for the musical philosophy which followed him are linguistics and psychology. This chapter 
will therefore proceed to explore these innovations: in order to understand both Aristotle and 
those who follow him on musical representation, we must understand Aristotle on words and 
the soul. 

I. Words: Aristotelian semantics and the ramifications of conventionalism 

a. Symbols, not resemblances: The Aristotelian distance between words and things 

The most fundamental change which Aristotle makes to Plato’s semantics is to 
interpose a tertium quid between the signifier and the signified. For Plato, as we have seen, 
words represent things, and they do so by resembling them: the sound of a word’s syllables is 
a phonic representation of its referent’s essence. For Aristotle, by contrast, spoken utterances 
are ‘symbols of conditions in the soul’ (ev Tfj yuxfj TraSqpaTGov auu(3oAa). 136 The premise 


136 Arist. Int. 16al-4. For my purposes I adopt Belardi’s (1981) 79-83 interpretation wherein 
words for Aristotle can be functionally considered only to represent thoughts. For 
Ammonius’ point that in special cases they may represent things, see Whitaker (1995) 18-25. 
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here is fairly simple: when I say ‘Buckingham Palace’ to you, what I am offering you is a 
‘token’ that stands in, not for the palace itself, but for my idea of the palace. 137 If the act of 
communication is successful, you will interpret the token as a sign that I am thinking of 
Buckingham Palace, and you too will think of the same structure. 138 Aristotle makes clear in 
De Interpretatione and in the Metaphysics that the particular sounds and characters used as 
tokens are conventionally assigned and not universal, decided upon by holders of an 
agreement or compact (auv0f]Kr]). 139 Crucially, the Stagirite rejects the notion that the letters 
of the Greek alphabet carry any inherent significance or connection to the ideas they are used 
to represent. 140 Thus the Platonic notion of a natural link between phonemes and their 
referents as the root of linguistic meaning will not hold for Aristotle. 141 

On the other hand, the Tra0TjpaTa xfjs puyns of which words are tokens are the same 
for all people, as are the TrpayuaTa of which those Tra0TjpaTa are ouoicbucrra. We quite 
misunderstand Aristotle’s claim here if we assume that by TraOfmcrra the philosopher is 
referring explicitly to some kind of mental picture or image that I may have of what I am 
describing, and claiming that every person who encounters a given object has the same such 
picture of it in his mind as every other person who encounters the same object. 142 Aristotle’s 
concept of ouoigoucctcc, for which he refers us to the De Anima, is more sophisticated than 
that. What Aristotle means is not a mental visualisation but a kind of change in the soul to 


137 Here I follow Crivelli (2009) 82-3. See also Whitaker (1995) 9-13. 

138 See further Arist. SE 165a6-8. Written language is nothing more than a token of spoken 
language, and so the same statements may apply to both. 

139 Arist. Int. 16a5-27; Metaph. 1093a20-b29; Ross (1906) 132; Reinhardt (2002) 355; 
Crivelli (2009) 83-4. Cf. De Sensu 437al2-7. 

140 Arist. Metaph. 1093a22-6. Aristotle’s view that letters result arbitrarily from the shape of 
the human mouth follows Archinus. See D’Angour (1998-9) 116-8 on Thphr. ap. Syr. in 
Arist. Metaph. 1093a20-6 (p. 191.24-35 Kroll). 

141 See further Arist. Int. 16a27, 17a 1 with Whitaker (1995) 19. 

142 So e.g. Ackrill (1963) 113-4. 
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take on the form of what it has encountered or perceived. 143 This incorporation into the soul 
of‘form without matter’ is at the heart of Aristotle’s idea of how a percipient consciousness 
takes in stimuli from the world outside it, from sense perception up to rational cognition. 
When we see a red house, for instance, our eyes make contact not with the house but with the 
form of the colour red itself. The form of red - here meaning not any separate abstraction of 
the colour but the essential structure which makes something red rather than blue or green - 
is present in the house. That fonn affects the transparent air between the house and our eyes, 
and thereby reaches the fluid in our eyes so that the formal structure of ‘red’ is somehow 
inscribed into it, and redness is thereby manifested to the mind. 144 Thought works in much 
the same way, as Aristotle himself says. 145 Thus the rational soul encounters not only 
physical things but also metaphysical ideas and takes on the form of those ideas: when I think 
about what it is to be round, there is some way in which my mind comes to contain within it 
the fonn of‘roundness.’ 146 

It is important to note that this process takes place not only when we imagine 
abstractions such as ‘truth’ or ‘justice,’ but even when we say of a thing that it is a bird or a 
hill rather than simply a splotch of red or green. Beyond the raw data of the senses, all of our 


143 See Sorbom (1994) 38; Whitaker (1995) 15. Even a cognitive ‘appearance’ (a cpccvTacna) 
need not be literally visual in Aristotle but is rather any kind of ‘manifestation’ or 
‘presentation’ of a sense-object to the mind: see Dilman and Ishiguro (1967); Scruton (1974) 
91-120; contra Ross (1923) 123-4; Schofield (1992) 249-53 with n. 8 on De An. 427b26- 
9a9. 

144 De An. 418a3-19a21, and so, mutatis mutandis, for the other organs of perception. This 
does not mean that the eye becomes red itself (pace Sisko (1999) 249-67; see further Sorabji 
(1974) 49 n. 22, 28). A more plausible interpretation is that the fonn of redness is ‘encoded’ 
into the eye (i.e. the fonn taken on by the eye’s fluid is structurally analogous to the form 
taken on by the seen thing itself in its becoming and being red. See Wood (2012) 176-7 with 
n. 24 for further references). On ‘form without matter’ and its development as a response to 
Empedocles’ idea that sense perception comes about through some kind of physical contact, 
see Polansky (2007) 264; Kalderon (2015) 6-16. 

145 De An. 429al3-18. See Whitaker (1995) 14-15; Crivelli (2009) 84; Wood (2012) 180-1. 

146 On the precise nature of this ‘taking on’ see Sorabji (1992) 209-10; Polansky (2007) 436- 

8 . 
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perception involves acts of predication - we see not only red, but also that the red has a 
certain position and is moving about in place and time and in relation to other things, e.g. 
from branch to branch in a tree. 147 This is what enables us to form an idea of what we see as 
being a bird, and the whole act of cognition which that idea entails is what is meant by saying 
that our soul ‘takes on the form’ of the bird. A TraBpua 'pux'ns is just that condition in 
which the soul takes on the form of some object, which to say that it perceives or conceives 
of that object. Such conceptions may involve visual images, and indeed even our most 
abstract ideas are more physicalised and pictorial than we usually realise. 148 But ultimately 
what is being described is not visualisation but ideation, or simply the reception of a concept 
into the mind. 149 So to say that words refer to TraOppaTa which resemble Trpayucrra, and 
that both are universal, is not to suggest that all men have the same opinion or thoughts about 
the same things. It is simply to assert that if you and I encounter the same object in the same 
way, your soul and mine will both respond by taking on that object’s form. This fact is 
necessary if I am to offer you language which, though it bears no natural resemblance to its 
referent, can not only represent my own private experience but also evoke some analogous 
experience of yours. What Aristotle is recognising is that people cannot directly transfer their 


147 See Sorabji (1992) 196-8. Cf. Halliwell (2009) 252-3; Carli (2010) 308-9 on Arist. De 
An. 418a7-25, 425bl2-7al6. This entire parcel of propositional perceptions is also necessary 
for the recognition of uippats described in Po. 1448b4-19, which is an inferential process 
involving the recollection of one’s previous experiences of the outside world, as is shown by 
Tsitsiridis (2005) 440-4. Cf. Togni (2013) 172 on PI. Phlb. 38c5-e8. An analogous idea 
emerges when the Eleatic Stranger in Plato’s Sophist (263d6-4b4) characterises (pavraaia 
(an impression upon the consciousness) as an amalgam of odaOpaig (pure sense perception) 
and 86f,a (propositional belief). See further Kaklamanou (2012) 1192-3. 

148 In fact, for Aristotle all thought is phantastic and so at least involves sensory or quasi- 
sensory data (see DeAn. 433b28-9; De Memoria 450al; cf. De An. 431al5-20; 432a8-12; 
MA 702al7-19), and there are those who believe that this makes it expressly visual (see 
above, pp. 60-61). But cpavTaanorra, though often visual, are best understood in the sense I 
am describing here as ‘presentations’ or ‘manifestations’ — see Beare (1906); Lycos (1964); 
Schofield (1992); Birondo (2001). Note also that thoughts, though they are phantastic, are not 
themselves identical to cpavTaaucrra: De An. 432al2-4. 

149 Cf. Pepin (1985) 29: ‘la notion d’ ouoicoua n ’estpartout reductible a celle d'image .’ 
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experience of the world to one another -1 cannot simply make you see Buckingham Palace 
by visualising it myself. But we can use conventionally assigned phonetic symbols to evoke 
in one another experiences which we both have of the same world. Thus when I pronounce 
the arbitrarily chosen syllables of ‘Buckingham Palace,’ I signify to you that I am thinking 
about or looking at Buckingham Palace, and you understand my meaning because you also 
have an idea or experience of Buckingham Palace which my utterance calls to mind. 

b. Nature and convention: The Aristotelian distance between melody and words 

What this conventionalist view of language suggests is that, in a sung poem, the 
words do not only convey different aspects of what is being depicted than the tune does. They 
also do that by depicting independently from a structural standpoint, based on different 
respective relationships between sound and sense. In Plato, tunes and language were both 
ways of encapsulating in sound different aspects of reality: words captured ideas, whereas 
melodies captured emotions. But both did so because they were outgrowths of the same 
single act of depiction, a unified utterance whose syllables resembled the essence of the thing 
described and whose tonal contours resembled the speaker’s emotional relationship with or 
response to that thing. For Aristotle, by contrast, both melody and words convey an internal 
state of the soul, but melody does so by natural resemblance while words do so by 
conventional symbolism. 

An instructive illustration of this difference can be drawn from Aristotle’s comparison 
between music and visual or plastic arts such as painting and sculpture in the Politics. 
‘Colours and forms produced [sc. in visual arts],’ says Aristotle, ‘are, properly speaking, 
signs of ethical states’ (apuETa . . . tcov p0cdv). But ‘there are representations of character in 
songs themeslves’ (ev 5e toT$ peAeoiv ccutoTs eoti piupuaTcc tcov f]0cdv). 150 That is: a 

150 Arist. Pol. 1340a28-35. 
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sculpture may depict a man with, for example, a furrowed brow and tense muscles, and we 

may interpret these outward signs as indicators of frustration so that we infer he is irritable. 

But these tokens of emotion are not the same as what music accomplishes, which is a 

manifestation in the sensory realm of emotional and so ethical movements which usually take 

place within the psyche. 151 The distinction is the same as the one between linguistic and 

melodic communication. Words, too, are signs (oppEia) of states within the soul, rather than 

resemblances (piupucrra) of them. Aristotle says as much at hit. 16a6-8, a passage already 

mentioned above (pp. 59-60) which will repay more sustained attention: 

"(jOcmEp ouSe ypauuccTa rraai tcc ccutcc, ouSe cpcovai ai auTar gov pevtoi tccutoc 
appETa TTpcoTcov, tccutoc Traat TraOppccTcc t% yuxps, Kai gov tccutoc opoicbpccTcc 
TrpdypccTcc p5p tccutoc. 

Just as letters are not the same for all (sc. ‘cultures’), neither are the sounds (‘of 
words’) themselves. But the original things of which they are signs - and that is the 
same for everybody, namely conditions of the soul - as well as the things of which 
those conditions are likenesses, are the same. 

Words, as we have noted already, are sounds chosen by convention (they are appEicc) which 
stand in for conditions within the soul. But those conditions themselves are what happens 
when the soul perceives something and so takes on that thing’s form, thus generating 
likenesses (opoicbpccTcc) of the thing within the soul. The things and the likenesses are 
universal: regardless of culture, we all see the same world, and our souls all internalise the 
forms we encounter in that world so that we can perceive those things. 152 But then we use 
signs - be they the sounds of words or an image carved onto stone - which make us recall 
those experiences of perception without actually being, or being structured like, the thing or 
the perception itself. So even though a sculpture of a man with a furrowed brow does not 
look like the way frustration feels or even like the things which cause frustration in me, when 
I see the carved face I am reminded of such things and such feelings so that I call them to 


151 Cf. Sorbom (1994) 44. 

152 See further Whitaker (1996) 17-25. 
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mind, just as when I hear you tell me about the paper jam which ruined your workday. 
Similarly at De Sensu 437a3-17, Aristotle says that linguistic sound is not useful to the 
intellect essentially in itself but because of an accidental property, since ‘Aoyos, which is the 
cause of understanding, is audible - not in itself but accidentally.’ 153 Melody on the other 
hand, is a fundamentally different use of sound, achieving a fundamentally different kind of 
communication: its motions actually resemble those universal inner states which in turn 
resemble the things our souls have encountered in the world. Thus whereas a sculpture of a 
frustrated man does not look like frustration, and a narrative about a frustrating event does 
not sound like that event, if I wrote a tune to express frustration its sounds would actually 
move the way frustration moves within a frustrated soul. 

The result is that if I sing ‘Amazing Grace’ on its traditional tune, I am at once telling 
you about my experience of being saved from damnation (using verbal tokens having nothing 
to do with that experience except that you and I have agreed to think about such experiences 
when we hear those tokens) and making you feel what that experience was like (because the 
melody I have used soars with uplift in the same way that my soul did when I was saved). 

But I could just as easily have sung the words of ‘Amazing Grace’ to the tune of ‘I am 
Stretched on your Grave,’ making you think about my experience of salvation while having 
feelings of dejection and loss. 

In Plato such a mismatch between word and tune would have constituted not only a 
misuse of both media but a violation of the way in which both media were created to work, 
since both are connected directly to meaning by way of naturalist representation. In Aristotle, 
by contrast, jumbling up melody and language does not violate the rules for proper 
construction of either. It may, however, be a disingenuous, confusing, or misleading act of 


153 'O yap A6yo$ amos eoti xfjs paOpaEcos cckouotos gov, ou Ka0’ auTov dAAa KaTa 
auu(3E(3r]K6s. 
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depiction on the part of the composer, because as a musical poet he or she is in the business 
of using language and music together in order to make one coherent and unified artistic 
product. Poets are those who, in the famous formulation of the Poetics, ‘create a pipriais in 
rhythm, language, and metre, either together or separately’ (ttoioOvtoci Trjv uiurjaiv ev 
puBpcp Kai Aoycp Kai appovia, toutois 5’ p 9 UEptypEvoic ;). 154 The fact that Aristotle 

specifies the use of these media ‘either together or separately’ is significant: they are not 
inherently connected things but separate entities which work in their own way and must be 
brought together, if they are going to cooperate, by an intentional act of composition. For 
Plato, the reprehensible innovators of the New Music had to work to distort music’s natural 
coherence, fighting against the Muses to force womanly tunes onto manly words and vice 
versa. In Aristotle, the effort must move in the other direction: poets have to be the ones who 
assemble the various tools of their craft and use them in concert even though there is no 
universal law dictating that they will naturally fall in line with one another. By severing the 
direct connection between a word’s sound and its meaning, Aristotle has also severed the 
direct connection between a tune’s inherently meaningful sound and the inherently 
meaningless but conventionally meaningful words which that tune accompanies. It is telling 
in this context that when Aristotle speaks about music he demonstrates a tendency and a 
willingness to focus on its sonic elements in abstraction from the poetic language which they 
may accompany in a manner that is rare in Plato. Brullmann (2013) 349-50, 357-8 points out 
that this is especially true in the discussion of music education in Politics 1340al4-b5, where 
the elements expected to do the work of ethically shaping a young soul are ueAos, puBpos, 
and appovia. The fact that Aoyos is absent cannot be because language is not also capable of 
effecting ethical instruction, but because Aristotle is talking here about a particular kind of 
sonic representation which melodies and rhythms accomplish and words do not. It is artists 

154 Arist. Po. 1447a21-3. 
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who put language and tunes together; in themselves they simply do not work in the same way 
as one another. 


II. The Soul: Mapping reason and melody onto Aristotle’s psychology 

a. Reason, persuasion, and ethical music 

This designation of separate spheres for words and melodies in the creative act of 
representation finds a parallel in Aristotle’s assignment of peAos and Aoyos to different roles 
in training the soul. Here as often there is a basic point shared with Plato: Burnyeat (1980) 
79-80 has observed that Aristotle draws from his teacher the insight that ethical habituation 
acts upon a sub-rational part of the soul and indeed should be undertaken before the patient is 
capable of consciously engaging in logical argument. Aristotle describes this early education 
as a kind of ‘tilling of the soil’ which makes a listener susceptible to reason before he is 
capable of consciously responding to anything beyond the impulses of pleasure and pain. 155 
But the Stagirite wants to be more clear than Plato about how exactly these progressive 
changes happen within the soul. On the one hand, Plato’s notion of soul parts was overly 
simplistic for Aristotle and implied an untenable degree of delegation and separability within 
what was for him an irreducibly unitary structure. Aristotle’s soul is a seamless gannent: 
although he does sometimes speak of it as if it has parts, in his most tenninologically specific 
analyses he prefers the language of ‘features’ or ‘functions.’ 156 But on the other hand, he is 
keen to delineate exactly which features of the soul serve which functions, and consequently 
to propose a kind of psychological machinery in which music, like everything else, acts as a 
known input with predictable effects upon a specific part of the mechanism. An examination 


155 Arist. EN 1179b4-26. 

156 AuvauEij. See Finamore (2013) 3-12 on Arist. De An. 402bl-5, 411 b5—30, 413b 13—32, 
432a22-b7; cf. Sherman (1999) 235. 
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of that mechanism, and of where music enters into it, will reveal another important way in 
which the nature of musical expression in Aristotle is different than in Plato. 

‘Aristotle . . . put the matter clearly: action develops the corresponding predisposition 
in a preexistent potential; it does so through habituation, which becomes our nature.’ So 
wrote W.D. Anderson (1966) 38-9, charting what he saw as an ideological succession of 
p0os theory from Damon as informed by Pythagoras, through Plato, and on into Aristotle’s 
ethical writings. Anderson cites Arist. EN 1152a30-33, 157 but he likely has in mind 
Aristotle’s comments throughout the ethical writings (and especially in Nicomachean Ethics 
Books 2-3) which explore the messy relationship between nature, nurture, and choice. 

Choice (npoaipEais) for Aristotle is a voluntary action which has been deliberated upon in 
advance (it applies to to hpo(3e(3ouAeuuevov). This is important, since unlike other voluntary 
action (such as eating when hungry) choice necessarily entails rational action dictated by 
thought and A6yo$. 158 Notoriously, however, the proper object of deliberation is not ends but 
means. 159 The ends at which we aim are dictated not, or not solely, by our npoatpsais but by 
a web of conscious and unconscious factors both in and out of our control. Chief among these 
factors are pleasure and pain, which all animals experience and which strongly motivate us 
towards or away from certain actions. 160 An individual’s e^eis, ‘habits,’ are dependent upon 
how strongly and towards what objects he or she reliably feels pleasure and pain. The whole 
project of virtue for Aristotle entails aligning one’s hedonic habits with the inherently 
pleasurable nature of what is truly good - that is to say, virtue involves habitually enjoying 
good action. 


157 Where Aristotle airs his view that habit is a kind of nature — cf. also Rh. 1370al-9. 

158 Arist. EN 1112al4—7: f] yap npoaipsais pETa Aoyou Kai Siavoiag. See further Kenny 
(1979) 69-80; Meyer (2006) 140-1; Fiecconi (2018) 231-3. 

159 Arist. EN 1112b 11-6: (3ouAEuopE0a 5’ ou he pi tcov teAcov aAAa tte pi tcov npos Ta 
teAt], See Gill (2015) 102-9. 

160 See Arist. EN 1104b3-5al6. 
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It is in the formation of habits that one’s genetic material, sociopolitical upbringing, 
and voluntary lifestyle play interlocking roles whose precise natures are a source of lively 
modem debate. Certainly Aristotle holds us at least partly responsible for the state of our 
characters, because we shape them by our voluntary action - a man with a habit for stealing 
developed that habit by repeatedly choosing to steal. 161 ‘For we ourselves are also in some 
sense to be held accountable for our habitual dispositions,’ Aristotle ultimately argues, ‘and it 
is because we are of a given disposition that we set up a given goal.’ 162 But Aristotle is well 
aware that these habit-fonning actions were themselves dictated by pleasures and pains to 
begin with, and that our inclination to feel those pleasures and pains had to come from 
somewhere. 163 To some degree our hedonic disposition is dictated by our parentage. Mariska 
Leunissen (2013) 101-26 has used the Generation of Animals to suggest provocatively that 
virtuous impulses may begin to arise for Aristotle during our formation in the womb, 
resulting in something like a genetic predisposition to virtue. 164 But if we are born with a 
natural predisposition to feel correct or incorrect pleasures, we are also susceptible to the 
influence of training, ideally via publicly directed education. In fact, Aristotle thinks that this 
is a key goal of education: he agrees with Plato that TraiSEia is the process of habituating 
young citizens to like and dislike the right things. 165 As Myles Burnyeat has shown, such 
educational habituation is different from the rational contemplation and deliberative training 
that young Athenians are to master at Aristotle’s lectures. FlaiSEia is rather a prerequisite to 


161 Arist. EN 1114a3-b25; See further Bondeson (1974) 59-65; Brickhouse (1991) 137-48; 
Fossheim (2001) 73-80; Zumbrunnen (2002) 571; Meyer (2006) 152-6. 

162 Arist. EN 1114b22-24: Kai yap tgov e^ecov auvafnol ttgo$ auTol eohev, «ai tco ttoioi 
tives Eivai to teAo$ toiovSe Ti0EUE0a. See Lennox (2015) 195-7 for a cogent argument that 
we acquire a specifically human kind of virtue precisely when reason becomes a motivating 
factor in the selection of our ends. 

163 See especially Arist. EN 1179b21—9; cf. Sakezles (2007) 232-4. 

164 See further Henry (2006) 425-65. 

165 Arist. EN 1104b 11-3. 
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those lectures: before they learn to become fully and rationally good, students must be guided 
by righteous coaches through a daily practice of virtuous action so that they develop a felt 
sense of what is really good and bad. 166 They must, for example, be made to share with their 
friends before they understand why they ought to, so that they can come to relish the 
delightful experience of sharing. In other words, young boys must be trained to take pleasure 
effortlessly in right action before they engage their logical minds in the full acquisition of 
independently chosen virtue. 167 

That is where music comes in. The Nicomachean Ethics seems to present itself as a 
preliminary study to the Politics, and one prevailing link between the two is this notion of 
state education. 168 At the end of Book 10 of the EN, Aristotle turns again to the feedback loop 
in which natural gifts, educational upbringing, and voluntary action reinforce one another and 
habituate us to right or wrong pleasures. Our nature is out of our control, he concedes, but the 
training we receive in youth can and should be carefully monitored by the state so that we can 
be trained from the outset in liking the right sorts of things. ‘Indeed, the f]0os must come into 
some kind of affinity with virtue,’ writes Aristotle, ‘and it is hard to come upon the right 
conduct with regards to virtue from one’s youth unless one is brought up with the right 
laws.’ 169 It is with this in mind that Aristotle concludes by outlining the aims of, and indeed 
proposing to begin, a work of political theory. 170 The comments on education in Book 8 of 


166 See Burnyeat (1980) passim but especially 74-5 on Arist. EN 1179b4—31. Cf. Curren 
(2000); Fossheim (2001) 80-5; Hughes (2001) 17-9. 

167 It should be noted that the children who receive such training are not wholly without 
rational faculties — Sherman (1999) 236-51 issues the salutary reminder that ‘the child is not 
an empty box in which beliefs are instilled.’ Nevertheless, it remains true that in Aristotle as 
in Plato, students must be prepared for their rational education by having their irrational 
impulses shaped and guided by an external reasoning agent, i.e. the teacher. 

168 See Schofield (2006) 308-10. 

169 Arist. EN 1179b29—32: SeT 5fj to q0os TrpouTrapxEiv ttcos oikeiov apETfjs, aTEpyov 
to kccAov Kai SuaxEpcdvov to aiaxpov. ek veou 5’ dycoyfjs 6p0fjs tuxeiv irpos apETfjv 
XCcAeTTOV pf] UTTO TOtOUTOlS TpCUpEVTCC VOpOig. 

170 Arist. EN 1179a33-81 b23. 
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the Politics therefore cash the check written in EN 10, considering what sort of training or 
indoctrination can best acclimate a youth’s riQos such that he enjoys what is truly good. 

Music is one such kind of training. 171 Aristotle singles out music as particularly suited 
to encapsulate pipfipaTa tcov ij0cov, and the use of song in the state is to develop in its 
listeners certain habits and patterns of response to given situations and experiences. What is 
less immediately obvious but clearly stated is that music is therefore mimetic not just of any 
kind of psychological state but of the specifically ‘ethical’ or ‘moral’ ones: we are exposed in 
song to ‘likenesses in rhythms and melodies of anger and meekness, courage and temperance, 
as well as all the opposites to these and the other ethical conditions.’ 172 Aristotle is clear that 
these ethical virtues are precisely those which appertain to our hedonic habituation, and he 
believes that the word fj0os is itself essentially an etymological variant upon the word e'0os, 
habit. 173 Music, then, makes contact with our soul at just the point where we take a 
compulsive and routine pleasure in particular ways of acting or reacting in given situations - 
because hearing well-tuned song is naturally pleasurable, it can train us to enjoy courage or 
restraint by presenting us with representations of those states, even if we do not cognitively 
or rationally grasp the nature of the states themselves. 174 


171 So Schiitrumpf (2005) 613-15; Briillmann (2013) 348 n. 10. 

172 Arist. Pol. 1340al8-23: ouoicbucrra . . . ev toT$ pu0iaoTs Kai toT$ ueAeoiv opyps Kai 
TrpaoTpTos, eti S’cxvSpEias Kai acocppoauvp^ Kai ttovtcov tcov evovtigov toutois Kai tcov 
aAAoov f]0iKcov. On the individual states mentioned and their treatment in the EN see 
Schiitrumpf (2005) 618. 

173 Arist. EN 1103a 14—18; Sorabji (1980). Schiitrumpf (2005) 611-2 is right to bring up these 
associations in connection with Aristotle’s assertion that, through exposure to music, ‘we 
become a certain way with respect to character traits’ (ttoioi tive$ tcc fj0p ytyvouE0a) - 
Schiitrumpf adduces further useful parallels (especially Po. 1450a5). But I disagree with him 
that Aristotle does not have habituation in mind here. Schiitrumpf argues that the use of the 
phrase Trotoi tivej to suggest the fonnation of efjis is ‘cinders als hier ,’ and it is true that 
music’s immediate effect in the passage is one of temporary emotional response. But it is 
precisely through the repeat occurrence of such a response that we develop a habit of so 
responding. 

174 Arist. Pol. 1340al4-18. See Busse (1928) 35-7; Destree (2016) 244-6. The fact that 
melodic contours generate in us these hedonic rudiments of ethical states, which would 
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There is in this psychological and ethical system an implicit challenge to the Timaeus ’ 
claim that music was crafted by the Muses specifically for the purpose of bringing the soul 
back into order with a rational cosmic Aoyog. This is not to say that Aristotle does not think 
music may indeed be used to prime the soul for rational education - we have seen already 
that he does think so. But it is far from clear that by writing melodies which associate 
pleasure with the right kind of ethical states we are putting it to the use for which it was 
divinely intended. A melody whose motions resemble a reasonable and measured ethical 
attitude, such as temperance, is presumably more commendable for Aristotle from an 
educational standpoint than one which jumps across the scale in an erratic and intemperate 
manner. But such an immoral melody need not be any less well-written as a melody, nor any 
less pleasurable to listen to. Aoyos, understood as the set of rules and relations which 
governs the rational management of our impulses and actions, is not a natural feature of 
melody but one imposed upon it from the outside. What is natural (cpuaiKij) to music for 
Aristotle is that it causes pleasure, and that it bears an affinity with the soul’s ethical 
motions. 175 But there is nothing to suggest that the psychological motions with which a 
particular tune bears an affinity need be reasonable or commendable in order for that tune to 
be well-constructed or pleasant to hear. In fact, as noted above (pp. 57-8 with n. 130), 
Aristotle thinks adults may freely take pleasure in songs for their pleasant aesthetic features 
without concerning themselves about whether those aesthetic pleasures are coupled with a 
depiction of good ethical character. That is, the mathematical principles that dictate which 


otherwise need to arise from lived experience, speaks in favour of Woodruff s (1992) 91 
definition of niupois as a ‘functional deception.’ On Woodruffs reading, musical melody 
could be called a uiupais of emotional states because the former ‘has an effect that is proper’ 
to the latter, causing in the soul an experience akin to that properly caused by the movements 
of emotion. 

175 Arist. Pol. 1340a 1—b 1: ’'Eyei yap f) pouaiKp tiv’ fjSovfjv cpuaiKpv, and ev Se tois ueAeoiv 
ccutoTs eoti uippi-iaTa tcov f)0cdv, eu0u$ yap f] tcov appovicov Sieottike cpuaig. Cf. Destree 
(2017) 238-41. 
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notes may be strung together in order to achieve the musical good of consonance are not the 
same as the ethical laws which dictate how we ought to configure our impulses so as to 
achieve the human good of virtue. 

Consequently, to make a tune which is both pleasurable and communicative of good 
ethical character, an artist must guide his composition according to rules which are not part of 
the nature of music, but which come from a field outside that of musical mathematics, 
namely that of ethics. Just as he has denied that syllables are naturally connected to an 
intrinsic numerical structure in the universe which would make them inherently meaningful, 
so Aristotle has refrained from suggesting that music and good morals are inherently 
connected by their mutual and natural adherence to one divinely ordained cosmic order. 176 
There is more than one logically coherent and self-contained system of rules which govern 
Aristotle’s world, and the one which governs human virtue is not intrinsically related to that 
which governs musical pleasure. Another way of putting this is to say that, because music is 
not a free-standing science unto itself, it contains elements from various other sciences which 
may be governed according to various laws: the pleasure of hearing its sounds arises from the 
correct construction of its mathematical consonances, but its value for moral education 
depends upon selecting, from among the various ethical states which tunes may resemble, 
those ethical states which are commendable as determined by the rules governing human life. 
Making virtuous music thus entails importing into melody a set of concerns and principles 
foreign to it, namely the ethical principles that determine which hedonic and emotional states 
ought to be sanctioned and so presented to youths in association with the pleasure of beautiful 
tunes. 


176 Similarly, Aristotle makes a distinction between absolute and legal justice at EN 
113 7b 11-24 by saying that the world does not conform in each case to the rules which ethical 
reason dictates, since some parts of the world are not necessarily built to follow those rules 
by nature. 
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b. Music and the irrational soul 


We saw in Chapter I that, for Plato, the universal order followed a single and 
ubiquitous Aoyos whose pattern dictated 1) the whole architecture of the cosmos, 2) the 
proper way to fit melodies to words, and 3) the proper way to order the human soul. As a 
result, the sub-cognitive parts of our soul such as pleasure and desire could be, and indeed 
were intended by the gods to be, arranged according to a rational order which inheres both in 
the cosmos and in the structures of music. Now we have seen that the world is more 
complicated than that in Aristotle, for whom music’s affinity with spiritual states is not based 
on a mutual subjugation to some single overarching rational principle. There is no guarantee 
in Aristotle that either ethical dispositions or melodic lines will in themselves be naturally 
consonant, even at their best, with the same Aoyos. What makes a melody musically good is 
not the same as what makes it ethically good, and to make it the latter one must take the raw 
materials of ueAo$ and puBuos and shape them by imposing one’s rational judgment upon 
them. This has a parallel in Aristotle’s psychology, where not even all parts of the human 
soul are such as to follow the human mind’s Aoyos naturally. The parts of our soul which 
experience pleasure and pain - those upon which music operates - are not naturally rational 
in Aristotle and must be made to behave rationally by the efforts of another part which is. A 
few further comments on the soul in the EN and the Politics will help defend this claim and 
elucidate its significance for musical compositions. 

Aristotle has at least two different but ultimately reconcilable ways of talking about 
the construction of souls. As noted above (pp. 67-8), in strict philosophical terms it is 
probably best to understand Aristotle’s soul as single and indivisible but with discernibly 
distinct features and functions. Thus the rational mind is not locationally distinct or otherwise 
removed from the parts of the soul which experience more basic affections such as pleasure, 
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pain, and desire - though reason is a function only of those souls which have developed to a 
level of sophistication beyond that of an animal which merely reacts to those lower 
impulses . 177 But Aristotle is also comfortable talking about the soul as if it had separate parts, 
and in the EN and the Politics he does so with some regularity. This is because the primary 
aim of these two works is not precision of metaphysical terminology but the development of 
a practical ethics and politics which will be applicable to daily human life . 178 Therefore I take 
him to be outlining the workings of the soul ‘as they are’ in the De Anima, but in the EN and 
the Politics to be describing how the results of those workings feel to us in our lived 
experience. Our soul may be unitary, but it has discernible features of which we are aware 
and which occur to the conscious mind as distinct entities in conversation with one another. 
We are thus told that the part of the soul which possesses Aoyog ‘commands’ the other parts 
like a parent commanding a child, and at another point that the irrational part of the soul 
should be like a boy listening to Aoyo$ as to his tutor . 179 

The part of the soul which commands bodily functions such as digestion (to cpuTiKov) 
is strictly irrational (aAoyov), meaning that though it may follow the laws of physics it is 
completely insensitive to the conscious exertion of reason and does not respond to its 
commands. But to ettiBuptitikov, which experiences desires and impulses, can be made to 
listen to reason or, as Aristotle says, ‘to be persuaded’ by it . 180 In itself, though, says 
Aristotle, to ettiBuptitikov is aAoyov just like to cpuTiKov. One might explicate these rather 
terse claims in the following way. The part of the soul which commands basic bodily 
functions (to cpuTiKov) has no rational will of its own. There is no conscious agency dictating 


177 See Wood (2012) passim but especially 180-82 on the special case of vou 5 , which though 
it transcends any purely material account of its structure is nevertheless epiphenomenal upon 
the rest of the embodied soul. 

178 See Aristotle’s comments at EN 1094b 11—27, 1179b4-20. 

179 Arist. EN 1102b29-l 103a3, 1119bl 1-21; Pol. 1254b5-6; Nielsen (2015) 585. 

180 Arist. EN 1102a26-3al0. See Broadie (1991) 62-7. 
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when and why we digest food - we simply digest it according to the mechanical workings of 
our nutritive soul. And our desires and pleasures, if undirected by reason, will be similarly 
mechanistic: we will go about wanting and liking things simply because we do, without any 
further explanation other than the mere fact of the wanting and liking. It is only when Aoyos 
imposes its own structure upon to ettiBuuptikov that the latter can be made to exhibit a more 
rationally explicable pattern. Since music trains our pleasures and desires, which are in the 
purview of to ettiBupptikov, music’s proper use in education must be to bring to 
ettiBuuptikov in line with the dictates of Aoyos before Aoyos is fully operative in the 
listener’s own soul. 

There is thus a strict meaning of Aoyos which must be operative here: the natural 
workings of the physical world are adherent to Aoyos of a certain kind, in that they follow 
discernable rules which may be analysed rationally. Our hungers and desires obey that kind 
of Aoyos: they will occur predictably according to laws of nature. Musical consonance, too, 
is governed by such a Aoyos and is ‘rational’ in the sense that it behaves in ways predicted 
by the logically coherent laws of mathematics. But Aoyos in the human soul is different: it is 
the consciously active reason operating in that third part of our psyche which may be spoken 
about as being rational. Music, desire, and pleasure all naturally follow the first kind of 
unreflective Aoyos which compels a given system to follow mechanistic and predictable 
rules. But they will not naturally, if left to their own devices, behave in ways commensurate 
with the conscious human Aoyos that employs reason in service of choosing the human 
good. This is the kind of Aoyos which must be imposed upon both melody and desire from 
outside: virtuous teachers and thoughtful composers must, for Aristotle, use their cognitive 
Aoyos to shape melodies so that their naturally pleasant harmonies will unite with their 
naturally expressive movements in such a way as to make young listeners’ pre-rational souls 
receptive to rational education in virtue. 
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This account differs from Plato’s in a limited but quite significant way. Obviously 
Plato also believes in irrational elements of the soul which must be brought to heel by Aoyos. 
We have already seen that a certain kind of unbridled pleasure is aAoyos for Plato - in the 
Timaeus we are expressly warned that music was given to us ‘not for our irrational pleasure’ 
(ouk ecp’ f]8ovf]v aAoyov) but for the rectification of the soul’s rational organisation. 181 More 
generally, of course, the tripartite Aristotelian scheme I outlined above owes much to Plato’s 
several metaphors for the soul, in each of which the rational principle governs or guides the 
appetites and desires which would otherwise go their own way. Wilburn (2013) 72-82 makes 
clear that music in Plato, like music in Aristotle, has the function of molding the habitual 
responses of the spirited part of the soul, Plato’s 0uuoei5es. But to AoyioTiKov in Plato is not 
only the natural ally of Aoyos. Instead it is that part of the soul which perceives and partakes 
consciously in the Aoyos that pervades all of creation. And so when Plato’s rational soul uses 
music to guide the development of the entire psychosomatic organism, it is reading from a 
blueprint which both music and the irrational parts of the soul were intended by their creator 
to follow. By shaping hannonies into ordered patterns and using them to align the soul with 
Aoyos, the rational soul is in effect only working to restore both music and the human 
listener to their proper and intended organisation, and that organisation is by design in 
hannony with the unitary cosmic Aoyos. 182 This is what does not obtain for Aristotle. Neither 
music nor the irrational soul is inherently such as to follow the laws of human reason. To 
ettiSuuptikov may be made to confonn with reason, and music may cause it to do so if a 
sensible adult uses his or her Aoyos to write and select the kinds of melodies that both sound 
good and mirror virtuous states. But this is human Aoyos co-opting music and desire for its 


181 PI. Tim. 47c7-d7. 

182 This feature of Platonic psychology is particularly evident in the Laws — see Folch (2016) 
83-4 on PL Lg. 653a5-c4. 
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rational purposes, not bringing them into their own properly rational alignment as dictated by 
the divine mind. 183 

III. Land of My Fathers: Several Aristotelian ways to appreciate one song 

We find two things in the sounds of well-tuned musical melody: pleasure, and 
resemblances of ethical states. On this much Plato and Aristotle agree. But for Plato, bringing 
those two things into alignment was fitting them together as they were always meant to be: 
making virtuous character traits sound beautiful was the purpose for which pretty tunes were 
intended, and to do otherwise was to violate the inherent laws of music and the universe. 
Aristotle, on the other hand, has made aesthetic beauty and virtuous depiction independent of 
one another: melodies just sound lovely if they are in tune, no matter what kinds of states 
they resemble, and it is up to us to make depictions of virtue sound attractive to young 
listeners. Adults, on the other hand, can perfectly well enjoy the lovely sounds of music just 
for their own sake, and can even take a different kind of pleasure just in the satisfaction of a 
well-made image - even if the image is of an action or thing which we would find repulsive 
in real life. 184 Similarly, Plato’s natural link between the sounds of words and the meaning of 
their referents meant that only tunes which follow the pitch-accent contours of virtuous 
speech can be rightly considered beautiful; lovely tunes applied to reprehensible language 
would inevitably break this natural bond, making their beauty inferior and our enjoyment of it 
perverse. Moral beauty and aesthetic beauty do not share this kind of identity for Aristotle: 
words expressing virtuous thoughts, tunes harmonised to sound lovely, and depictions 
commendable for their accuracy all possess distinct kinds of excellence which music may 
have but need not have all at once in order to really be musically laudable. 


183 Cf. Broadie (1991) 352-3. 

184 Arist. Po. 1448b4-19. 
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The consequences of these views can be illustrated by application to a short tune from 
the extant musical documents. Pap. Leiden Inv. P. 510 (= DAGM A) contains a few lines from 
Euripides’ Iphigenia in Aulis along with melody that probably comes from a concert 
performance of excerpted selections from the play. 185 It was copied around the mid-3 rd 
century BC and so probably perfonned earlier than that - still after Aristotle’s death in 322, 
but not long after. It could well be reflective of musical trends and tastes that would have also 
obtained during Aristotle’s lifetime, and even if things had changed on that front the features 
that are relevant here - dramatic disunion between pitch-accent and melody, for example - 
were not new to Greek musical performance. Aristotle would have been familiar with 
melodies similar to this, and an analysis of this one on his terms is not intolerably 
anachronistic. Here is the music associated with the words yds TrccTpias (line 792): 
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you; Jtax-pt-aq o-ko-pe-vac; 


Ex. 2: E. IA 792 (= Pap. Leiden Inv. P. 510; DAGM A) 

An immediately remarkable feature of this melody is the sharp drop in pitch on the syllable - 
pi-, where the ear of a Greek listener might be conditioned to expect a rise in keeping with 
the acute accent. The song is astrophic, so no such deviation could have been necessitated by 
melodic responsion; we can safely assume that this plunge of more than an octave was 
intentional. 186 For a Platonic listener it must also be in some sense misleading: whatever 
internal psychological movement is supposed to be suggested by the rising tones of TraTpias 
is here replaced with a sudden fall, thus associating the singers’ thoughts with an emotional 

185 See Pohhnann and West (2001) 20; Prauscello (2006) 160-80; Hagel (2009) 257. 

186 Ct. above, pp. 53-4, and see Pohhnann and West (2001) 21. 
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trajectory other than the one which their words would suggest. A plausible version of such a 
complaint might entail the argument that the notion of one’s fatherland should inspire 
elevated feelings of noble loyalty, whereas this melody associates it with a dejected 
downwards motion. 

By contrast, an Aristotelian is freed from the requirement that melody and pitch- 
accent must be at one with each other if the song is to present a true and artistically pleasing 
Uiuqai 5 of what it depicts. The melody moves in a certain way, and that movement has a 
auyyevEia with certain movements of the soul. But there is no inherent connection between 
those psychological movements and the conventional structure of the phonemes assigned to 
certain concepts. That is: there is nothing inherently ‘rising’ about one’s regard for one’s 
fatherland in every instance, even if the word one uses to describe that fatherland is one with 
an acute accent such as TraTptas. Our ideas of our fatherland, after all, may come along with 
all sorts of emotional connotations, and may be enfolded into a larger sentiment such as ‘I 
miss my fatherland.’ In this case, the chorus is describing and empathising with a woman 
being ripped bodily from her home country - hardly an image likely to inspire soaring 
feelings of majesty which might be best expressed by a rise in pitch. On an Aristotelian 
analysis the syllables yds Trcrrpias are a symbol of one’s concept of one’s fatherland, an idea 
of an existent thing - whatever emotions may be associated with that idea in this case. The 
chorus can therefore express that idea verbally but layer onto it any number of melodic 
contours which give it emotional coloration appropriate to the larger context. An Aristotelian 
could say, for example, that we experience a drop in the pit of our stomachs along with the 
drop in the melody, and this is entirely appropriate for a depiction of women being subjected 
to the violent trauma of military abduction. One could even add that the radical disjunct 
between the tones we expect based on the usual pitch-accent, and the tones we actually get in 
the melody, creates a subversion of expectations which is itself part of the emotional 
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experience being conveyed. We are ‘wrong-footed’ by this melody: right in the moment 
where we would usually expect to soar with delight in our fatherland, we are instead yanked 
bodily out of it by hostile hands. 

The satisfaction that we might gain from recognizing such a complex and multi¬ 
layered depiction is distinct from the pleasure which we take in hearing these sounds 
themselves properly tuned according to the mathematical laws of harmony. The fact that we 
will have both in this case might be a reason for an Aristotelian to think twice about 
presenting this material to children, out of a worry that the young should not be trained to 
associate rape and abduction with pleasure. But for an adult, whose reason is fully formed 
and who can distinguish between the various kinds of ways in which music can be called 
‘good,’ there would be nothing dangerous or reprehensible in listening to this song. Such a 
mature listener would be able to decouple his enjoyment of depiction qua depiction, from his 
more directly sensory pleasure in the beautiful sound of well-tuned music, and again from his 
moral assessment of the value judgments implied in the way the piece treats its subject 
matter. Aristotle has thus made critical space for a more sophisticated and polyvalent kind of 
musical semiotics, one which allows songs to express moral and emotional complexities 
without necessarily violating the universal laws of musical and poetic composition. 

The several aspects of Aristotelian psychology and linguistics which have made this 
shift in criticism possible are consequent upon the definitional and disciplinary precision 
which are recurring features throughout Aristotle’s corpus. Aristotle takes great care to be 
specific about what constitutes a unique entity or science, and what essential features can be 
said to unify various individuals into one coherent class or species. This is a concern he 
inherits from Plato, who also undertook to discover which unique features of things might be 
used to determine their essential nature. Plato’s Socrates often wants to define, e.g., ‘the holy’ 
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as distinct from any one holy thing. 187 Aristotle took this effort further by developing an 
elaborate framework of terms and concepts to designate the features which would distinguish 
one thing from another. One way in which this is true has been mentioned already and will 
become important in the next chapter: because Aristotle insisted that a ‘science’ or field of 
knowledge (ETTiaTTjpr)) must be bounded by consistent axioms and principles which apply to 
all objects of that knowledge, he did not think that the composition of melody was one 
coherent study of its own. It was instead a kind of sound with features that might be analysed 
according to the logic of a number of sciences: its consonances and the pleasure of hearing 
them were to be evaluated using mathematics, whereas the truthfulness of its representations 
was the reason for its use as part of poetic composition, so that the evaluation of music in 
those tenns fell under the purview of poetics. The proper union between those pleasurable 
consonances and the ethical states which they resembled was part of yet a third study, that of 
ethics. This fragmentation of melodic ‘goodness’ into many distinct and independent aspects 
would come to exert a powerful influence upon the Peripatetic tradition and anyone who 
studied music within that tradition or in reaction to it. Aristoxenus’ definition of musical 
sound and his views about its uses for depiction were in large part a result of his grappling 
with Aristotle’s denial that music is a science of its own. Meanwhile the distinction between 
hannoniously pleasurable sounds and artistically truthful expression would underpin many of 
the Hellenistic debates which will form the subject of Part II. Thus although Aristotle is often 
presented as Plato’s direct disciple in terms of melody and its capacity to fonn an artistic 
depiction, he in fact initiated a number of developments with serious, if latent, ramifications 
for the subsequent history of music semiotics. We will be living with those ramifications, and 
their outworking in later theory, for the rest of this dissertation. 

187 See e.g. PI. Euth. 5c8-d6e, 6d9-el, Tht. 147al-c6 (and cf. Phd. 78dl-e5; Arist. Metaph. 
987b 1-4) with Hestir (2016) 20-21; Reinhardt (2002) 344; Sedley (2003a) 83-6; Ademollo 
(2011)278-80. 
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Chapter III 

Synthetic Music: Aristoxenus, Harmonic Science, and Musical 
Depiction 

In the previous chapter we saw that Aristotle’s definitional precision and insistence 
upon disciplinary purity led to a fragmentation among the branches of philosophy dealing 
with three things which in Plato were integrally unified components of a single musical 
depiction. These are: the thoughts expressed semantically in a poem’s language, the pleasure 
of hearing a well-tuned melody attached to those words, and the emotive ethical states 
expressed by the movements of that melody across the scale. Each of these things remains a 
feature of music for Aristotle, but each is governed by a separate set of rules and so music 
itself is not one science but an audible version of mathematics capable of being co-opted in 
the service of poetic depiction or ethical training. Though these divisions between the various 
features of music and the spheres of judgment which properly evaluate them remain mostly 
implicit and latent in Aristotle, they come powerfully to bear upon the thought of Aristotle’s 
disaffected but ultimately quite faithful disciple, Aristoxenus of Tarentum. 

Aristoxenus’ Elementa Harmonica, both in its first book and in the freshly revised 
treatise which begins with our Book 2, is in some senses an extended reaction against 
Aristotle’s argument that music should not be afforded its own study outside of mathematics. 
This has been widely recognised in recent scholarship on Aristoxenus. But it has also been 
rightly stressed that, in its theoretical framework, the Tarentine’s attempt to rehabilitate 
music as a free-standing science proceeds along Aristotelian lines and essentially stipulates 
that Aristotle was correct about what constitutes a science. 188 The El. Harm .'s approach is 

188 See Barker (1984-9) 1.24-5, 2.67, 123-4, (1991) 201-222 etpassim, (2007) 105-64; 
Belis (1986) 34-8 et passim ; Gibson (2005) 30-38. 



therefore thoroughly Peripatetic even though Aristoxenus’ conclusions contradict Aristotle’s 
- Aristoxenus is attempting to specify the way in which musical harmony can be spoken of as 
an object of scientific study in Aristotelian tenns. 

In order to do so, Aristoxenus openly endorses the critical separation between sensory 
beauty and the content conveyed by melody which I argued was an undercurrent of 
Aristotle’s work. In the Elementa Harmonica, Aristoxenus restricts the remit of harmonic 
judgment to nothing other than the sounds of music as heard, leaving out any consideration of 
either the mathematical ratios which may generate those sounds, or the ethical depiction in 
whose service those sounds may be deployed. The resultant distinction between sensory 
enjoyment of melody qua sound on the one hand, and holistic consideration of melody qua 
component of an act of poetic communication on the other, would be tremendously 
influential for subsequent Hellenistic criticism. At the same time, it will be my contention in 
this chapter that Aristoxenus does have a robust idea of how melody can be used in 
collaboration with verbal language and rhythm as part of a unitary composition depicting a 
single emotion or event - indeed, I will argue that he does not think the full study or practice 
of music is complete until such a depiction is accomplished. But as implicitly for Aristotle, so 
explicitly for Aristoxenus, the combination of melody, text, and rhythm into one meaningful 
composition is an artificial human endeavor, the most developed instance of an act called 
ouvSeois which Aristoxenus sees operating in different ways at every level of the 
compositional process. Poets in Aristoxenus construct their artworks out of an array of 
disparate elements which they build into progressively elaborate structures and then unite in 
one final act of synthetic assembly. From letters and syllables, they build words and 
sentences; from notes and intervals, phrases and melodies; from beats and morae, cola and 
feet; and when they put together the fruits of all three processes to make all of them depict 
the same thing, then they have at last composed a song. 
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I. The Birth of Musicology: Harmonic science and the art of sound as heard 

a. What we hear: Sound as the subject of harmonic science 

To defend harmonics as an ETriaxfiqq according to Aristotle’s requirements, 
Aristoxenus first had to demonstrate that our evaluation of musical consonance proceeds 
from primary data available directly to the senses. The principles, or apxcn, of any 
Aristotelian science must be derived from sense-data - only then can they be appropriately 
employed as starting points for scientific reasoning. 189 Aristoxenus satisfies this requirement 
by rejecting an account of musical consonance which in one form or another underlay a vast 
portion of the musical philosophy which we have examined so far. This is the account 
wherein musical oupcpoovia is a mathematical relationship properly described by the 
assertion of two numbers such as 2:1 (the octave) or 3:2 (the fifth). For Pythagoras and Plato 
as much as for Aristotle these numerical ratios were the essence of what it is to be a musical 
consonance. 190 But Aristoxenus makes the trenchant observation that in reality what 
constitutes a consonance is just that it is consonant, in that a discerning listener hears it as 
sounding sweet. We perceive the differences between notes kcctcc xqv xfjs aiaOqaEoos 
cpavTaaiav, ‘according to the impressions of our senses.’ 191 This experience on the part of 
the listener is the sine qua non of musical hannony. Although it may correlate to certain 


189 See Arist. An. Post. 71bl0-3a20. 

190 See Gibson (2005) 26-7 with [Plu.] De Mus. 1139b6-f4. 

191 See Aristox. El. Harm. 1.8.20-5, 1.20.1-6, and cf. the Aristoxenean definition of a note as 
an actual incidence of the voice at a particular level of tension (<pcovqs 77x06015 ett'i uiav 
Taaiv: Aristox. El. Harm. 20.16-7; reiterated in e.g. Cleon. Is. 1.7-8 Jan; Gaudentius 
2.329.7-8 Jan), that is, not merely an abstracted conceptual quantity but a perceptually 
manifested quality (ttoiotps — see Cleon. Is. 2.11 Jan). Similarly Thphr. apitd Porph. in 
Ptol. Harm. 62.1-33 — see Barker (1977) 9-10. This (re-)affirmation of the subjectivity of 
music and its foundation in a human consciousness has parallels in modernity with e.g. 
Ingarden (1986) 120. Cf. Monelle (2000) 5. 
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physical measurements such as the velocity of air, the length of a string, or the proportional 
relationships between such measurements, the actual experience which constitutes 
consonance cannot by any means be reduced to material facts or conceptual calculations. 192 

This saves Aristoxenus from a number of difficulties. First and foremost it defends 
him against the charge that the true science which governs musical consonance is not 
hannonics but mathematics. On the Pythagorean account the experience of hearing beautiful 
melody is simply one among many different kinds of sensory encounters with the various 
properties of number - we hear proportion when we hear music, just as we see proportion 
when we see, for example, a well-built house. By making those numerical properties 
extraneous to the essence of harmony, Aristoxenus has staked out for himself a unique 
epistemic field whose principles will explain not the physical facts which give rise to music 
but the actual perception of music itself as heard by a trained ear. 193 But this Aristoxenean 
phenomenalism also solves another problem. If music really is nothing but sound, that is, if it 
is only a kind of input into our perceptual apparatus indistinct from that caused by a clap of 
thunder or a rush of wind, then it cannot in itself be the object of an ettioti) up. This is 
because scientific knowledge must describe and explain a set of ordered relations which 
already inheres in the primary sensory experience that serves as its starting point. 194 The 
phenomenon described must have a nature (cpuais), and that nature must exhibit a 


192 See Barker (1984-9) 2.123-4, (1991) 204-5 with Aristox. El. Harm. 2.32.18-28, 1.9.2- 
11, 12.4-32, and cf. 40.11-24; Levin (2007) 415. Note also Aristox El. Harm. 1.12, where 
Aristoxenus argues that a note ‘stands still’ and does not move for the purposes of hannonics 
even if we grant the physical principle of acoustics that voice is produced by a motion of air. 
The important fact is not whether there is some sort of material motion involved but whether 
a trained audience hears motion of the specifically melodic kind to which its perception is 
attuned in listening to a song. Cf. Panaetius apud Porph. in Ptol. Harm. 81.6-82.3 with Raffa 
(2018) 37 n. 2. 

193 This is what makes the Pythagorean project of discerning the ratios behind musical sound 
largely inelevant to Aristoxenus’ aims: see Barker (1979) 3-4 and (1984-9) 2.120; Tolsa 
(2017) 44-5 with esp. Aristox. El. Harm. 32.20-33.1; cf. Leach (2007) 15. 

194 See Arist. An. Post. 75M4-20, 76a9-15, 78b32-9al6. 
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comprehensible order which the ETncnrinq can describe by enunciating its dpxcd- If when we 
hear music we are hearing sound only, then any order we perceive in a melody must be 
brought in from outside, dictated according to the principles of some other science such as 
mathematics. 195 But the claim Aristoxenus has staked for hannonic perception goes beyond 
mere sound. When I hear a fifth, Aristoxenus wants to say, I am not only hearing two sounds 
among an infinite number of possible ones. I am also hearing a relationship between those 
two sounds. Among the things that ‘we perceive’ (aia0av6uE0a) are ‘the differences’ (tcc$ 
Siacpopdc;) between a pair of notes which, though it spans the same distance (|_iEyE0os) as 
another pair, plays a different harmonic role in the scale that it occupies. 196 This means that 
my hearing (aKoq) is sufficient in itself to tell not only how ‘far apart’ two notes are in pitch, 
but also what role they play melodically, i.e., how they fit into the set of interrelations that 
makes a particular series of sounds into a coherent structural framework. This second 
property of scalar function, and not the numeric magnitude of pitch-difference, is the proper 
subject of harmonic study - we are interested not in the quantitative facts about how far apart 
notes are, but in the qualitative features they exhibit as part of a hannonic sequence. Put in 
modem terms, when a piece in the key of B flat major contains a C sharp minor triad, it is my 
ear that picks up on that dissonance as a qualitative experience of misfit or abnormality, 
independent of any physical or acoustic calculations I may also be capable of making. For 
Aristoxenus, melodic properties such as scalar function and consonance are themselves 
objects of perception. Our aia0qais is what gives us access to the melodic arrangement 
inherent in music, and therefore the human experience of melody includes the perception of 
an ordered structure which can properly be considered the object of a unique scientific 
analysis. 

195 See Lear (1982); Lennox (1986) 31-44; Barker (1991) 203-4 on Arist. De Sensu 439bl9- 
40a. 

196 Aristox. El. Harm. 33.32-34.10. 
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b. What we understand: Moving from harmonious sounds to harmonic theory 

The perception of sense-data is a crucial starting point, but it is only the beginning of 
an Aristotelian science. Even if the rules of hannonics inhere in the sounds of consonance, 
we must use reason to abstract those rules out of our many sensory experiences and 
contemplate the axioms that will enable us to make predictions about other perceptions we 
will experience in the future. Having identified the primary sense-data of hannonics as the 
heard sounds of hannonious notes, then, Aristoxenus had to describe what it is that inheres in 
all such data which scholars can extract by reasoning and contemplate in isolation. The 
concept which answers that question for Aristoxenus is that of Suvaius. This lynchpin of 
Aristoxenean thought is introduced in Book 2 of the Elementa Harmonica, and it is a 
transformative innovation which identifies that book as the beginning of a new treatise rather 
than merely a continuation or restatement of Book l. 197 The basic premise is easy to grasp. 
Essentially, when I refer to ‘scalar function,’ I am invoking a modern concept not unlike 
Aristoxenus’ Suvaiu$. This concept is so central to modern Western music theory that its 
presence is almost not felt. The idea is that a sound as heard within a melody does not appear 
to the senses merely as a sound, but as a particular piece of a scale with a specific role to play 
in that scale (or, more properly for Aristoxenus, within a auaxqua - a sequence of intervals 
usually spanning a fourth). Take for instance the sound produced by 440 Hz, the 
internationally standard frequency for the A above middle C. If I hear that sound in the 
course of listening to a song in the key of A natural, then I am hearing what I would call the 
tonic, a fundamental note to which the piece will probably return at key moments. But if I 
hear the sound of 440 Hz while listening to a song in B flat major, then I am hearing the 7 th or 

197 See Barker (1984-9) 2.122, (2007) 115-35; Gibson (2005) 44-8; contra Belis (1986) 34- 
48, who argues powerfully but unsuccessfully for the unity of the text. 
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the leading tone, a note which has a very different role to play in the melody and upon which 
the composer will likely not dwell. 198 The key point here is that for Aristoxenus, when I hear 
those two different instances of the sound made by 440 Hz, I am actually hearing different 
sounds, at least in tenns of my melodic perception. The fact that both sounds have the same 
quantitative properties is irrelevant; what matters is the way they strike the perception of 
someone listening to them in the context of a melody. This is how things seem ‘to the 
impressions of sense perception,’ whereby we discern a sound’s melodic quality by 
examining ‘the similarity of one type’ rather than ‘the size of some one interval.’ 199 Strictly 
speaking the subject of harmonic science is exactly this sensory experience: the quality we 
perceive in sounds, whatever their frequency, which allows us to call them ‘tonic’ or 
‘dominant’ (or, in the roughly correspondent Greek terms, pEaq or Aixavog). 200 

Aristoxenus insisted that the ear, cxKOTj, is what perceives all melodic properties of 
notes, including the size of the intervals in which they stand and, crucially, the Suvapsis 
which they exhibit. But once we have heard the notes of a melody, ‘we theorise about their 
Suvapsis with the mind (Stavoia).’ 201 This is the process whereby we reason from our 


198 This rough comparison with modem theory will suffice for our purposes here, but in 
practice the functions of notes within Aristoxenus’ aucmjqaTa are quite different. The 
fundamental note of a Greek scale, for example is the middle (psoq) and not the bottom note 
of the scale. For a succinct explanation see Barker (1991) 208-9; cf. Hagel (2018) 129. 

199 Aristox. El. Harm. 46.24-50.14: EKEivq (sc. q aiaOqaig) psv yap ei$ opoioxqTa evos 
tivo$ ei'Sous (SAETTOuaa to te xpdbpa Asysi Kai Tqv appovtav, aAA’ ouk eis evos tivos 
S iacnripaTos pEyE0os. 

200 Because what we hear when we hear melody is not simply pitch but Suvapis, we are 
therefore able to speak about such things as notes which come ‘in order’ (ouvexes), one after 
the other with nothing in between. Of course the continuum of pitch is infinite in the abstract, 
but in a scale only certain discrete points are properly available, and so to our ears notes 
which are next to one another in the scale sound ‘continuous’ — see e.g. Aristox. El. Harm. 
27.15-29.1, 4.24-5, 17.30-31, 52.35-3.34, 59.7-32. Cf. Cleon. Is. 10.3-5 Jan. 

201 Aristox. El. Harm. 2.33.4-8: Tfj. . . Siavota 0EcopoupEv Tag toutgov Suvapsis. Here this 
statement is in contrast to the ability of cckot) to perceive pEyE0os, not because pEyeOos is the 
object of harmonic study, but because knowing about the numerical distances between notes 
can help in the process of reasoning about our experience of melodic Suvapis. See Barker 
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melodic perception to the apyai which will constitute the basic premises of harmonic 
science. Once we have heard enough melodies, for example, we might be able to deduce 
from what we have heard the law that two ditone intervals cannot stand side by side in any 
Greek scale. 202 This kind of generalised proposition about all melodic sound is not the sort of 
thing that can be heard in any one melody - it must be inferred by the mind on the basis of 
multiple recollected sense-experiences. The rules we generate about harmonics are thus 
detennined by memory and reason and are not directly available to our senses. 203 But it is 
safe for Aristoxenus to advance this claim because he has already made clear that the things 
about which we reason are all directly available to aiaOrjois. It is our experience of melody 
qua melody that we synthesise, abstract, and articulate with Sidvoia, and the general rules at 
which we arrive by hannonic reasoning are all purely about our phenomenological 
experience of notes heard as structural entities with specific SuvapEis in a scale. 204 

These observations make it clear that Aristoxenus’ hannonics depends upon 
cognitively isolating one feature of an experience in a characteristically Aristotelian act of 
‘aspectual separation.’ That is: Aristoxenus does not think the ear only hears SuvapEis - it 
also hears things, such as timbre or syllabification, which are irrelevant to the hannonic 


(1991)211-4, (2005) 163-5, and especially (2007) 171 on reconciling El. Harm. 33.6-9 with 
34.25-30: ‘we encounter dynameis in our perceptual experience of melodies as well as in 
intellectual reflection on them.’ 

202 See Aristox. El. Harm. 64.1-10. This and a large number of other propositions in Book 3 
(see e.g. 63.1-8, 65.3-9, 10-19) depend upon the foundational assumption that any note in a 
Greek scale will either fonn a fourth with the fourth successive note away from it in either 
direction, or a fifth with the fifth such note. I take this basic general proposition about the 
nature of scales to be one of the primary applications of Sidvoia to the collective 
observations of dKop in Aristoxenus’ treatise. See 29.5-16, 53.33-4.11; Barker (1984-9) 
1.24, 2.146 n. 124, 167 n. 105, 170-1 n. 2. 

203 Cf. Aristox. El. Harm. 38.35-39.2, where Aristoxenus explains the twin roles of 6 k op 
and Sidvoia by saying, ek Suo yap St) toutgov f] Tps uouaiKps ^uveois eotiv, ataOpaEcbs te 
Kai uvfmps. 

204 These rules must also then confonn to our sense experiences, and cannot be correct if they 
contradict what we hear in the actual moment of listening to a melody — see Barker (1991) 
213 with Aristox. El. Harm. 44.11-13. 
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properties of a given sound. Thus our perceptual experience has wrapped up within it a varied 
array of data, only some of which is the proper object of the Sidvoia in harmonic reasoning. 
If, for example, I hear the word ‘behold’ sung on the note C sharp in the key of A natural 
major, then I perceive many things all at once. I hear 1) a sound of about 277.18 Hz, 2) the 
note C sharp as the 3 rd or mediant of its key, and 3) the Ae£,is of ‘behold’, that is, the sound of 
two syllables pronounced in succession. In my hearing all three experiences are bound 
inextricably together, a singular instance of auditory stimulation. But insofar as I am 
reasoning about melody and harmony, it is the job of my Sidvoia to focus solely upon item 
2), to extricate conceptually the properties which this sound has in its role as part of a 
melody. Even if I never hear - even if it is impossible to hear - an entirely ‘pure melody’ 
separated out from its attendant words or the extraneous qualities of its sound, I am able as a 
musical theorist to focus solely on the sound qua melody. This aspectuality is at the heart of 
Aristoxenus’ harmonic science, which depends upon the mind’s ability to consider a sound’s 
melodic properties as if those were the only properties it had. 

By specifying so exactly the object of harmonic inquiry, Aristoxenus effectively 
isolates musical melody as an independent, free-standing artistic entity unto itself. Of course, 
Greek scholars of music at least since Lasus of Hermione and probably earlier had turned 
their attention to the nature of musical hannony and the proportional relations which make it 
what it is. 205 But many such earlier theorists studied hannony as an inextricable part of the 
full poetic composition, a sonic structure whose arrangement was in relation to and perhaps 
even detennined by considerations such as the character depicted in a song or the ethical 
makeup of an artist’s chosen subject. As has already become clear, even Damon, who seems 
to have categorised the formal elements of rhythm to a high degree of technical specificity, 


205 See e.g. Levin (2009) 86, 189. 
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found in those elements the basis for an extra-musical system of ethical communication and 
instruction. 206 The Platonic vision of musical composition according to a central Aoyos 
makes this depictive union between meaning, text, and melody explicit. There were those 
who saw the matter differently - the Hibeh papyrus gives one example of a thinker for whom 
hannonic structure bore no relation to fj0os. 207 And Aristoxenus himself makes repeated 
reference to a group of predecessors, oi apuoviKot or oi Ei_rrrpoa0Ev, who seem to have 
focussed on delineating the species of the octave as purely hannonic structures. 208 But 
Aristoxenus is eager to claim that neither those who link melody with ethical structures, nor 
those who isolate it unto itself, define the nature of hannonics quite as he has done. 

There is reason to believe he had a point. Those who studied harmonic structure on its 
own, he insists, merely described what they discovered and did not adequately account for 
their findings by reasoned demonstration. 209 But perhaps the greater sin was that of ‘those so- 
called hannonicists’ who introduced into their discussions something that ‘is not the goal of 
the science under discussion.’ 210 That particular accusation is concerned specifically with the 
analysis of musical notation and the structural exigencies of instruments, neither of which, 
according to Aristoxenus, is related to the essential nature of harmonic sound. But we also 
read early in Book 2 that those who expect, by studying harmonics, to learn to manipulate 
music’s effects on fj0os, will be disappointed. 211 Similarly those such as the Pythagoreans 
who make harmonics into a study of physical acoustics or mathematical quantity are guilty of 


206 See above, p. 29 n. 58. 

207 P. Hibeh 13; see further Barker (1978) 4-8, (1984-9) 1.183-4; West (1992) 18-9; Pelosi 
(2017)393-4 with n. 1. 

208 See Aristox. EL Harm. 2.11-30, 37.8-35; see further Barker (1978) 8-18, (1984-9) 
2.124-5. On Aristoxenus’ predecessors see further Belis (1986) 90-107, but with Barker’s 
notes about the identity of oi Eirrrpoa0Ev and the reduced role of the Pythagoreans. 

209 See Aristox. EL Harm. 32.20-31. 

210 Aristox. El. Harm. 40.24-43.24: ouk eoti to. . . TTEpas Tfjs EtpqpEvqc; ETriaTfinq^. 

211 Aristox. EL Harm. 31.16-29. 
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propounding ‘utterly irrelevant arguments’ (aAAoTpicoTorrous Aoyous). 212 The point in each 
case is that things like ethical representation, organology, and notation, are simply external to 
the nature of harmonics. Thus while those who diagrammed the species of the octave failed 
to explain the phenomena they perceived, those who discussed rj0os or notation did not even 
have the sense to restrict themselves to purely auditory phenomena in the first place. To put it 
another way, the former group were deficient in their application of Sidvota, but the latter 
were unaware that the only proper object of harmonic study is the experience of the aKop. To 
hear Aristoxenus tell it, then, his primary achievement was to make musical sound, tout 
court, the object of rigorous theoretical study. Aristotle had provided him with the resources 
to do so, but the Stagirite himself had fallen short of specifying the true nature of music by 
misidentifying melody with the numbers that produce it and focussing in artistic criticism on 
the use of tunes in representation rather than centralising the actual sounds as a primary 
object of attention in and of themselves. Neverhteless it was under the influence of Aristotle 
and on the basis of his methodological principles that Aristoxenus sectioned off melody as its 
own independent artistic entity, governed by internally coherent rules and fully 
comprehensible without reference to any external considerations beyond the sensory 
experience of melody itself. 

The consequences of this move for the composition process as a whole are profound. 
In Aristoxenus’ hands, musical sound becomes entirely its own and need bear no relation to 
the lexical sound or semantic referent that it may accompany. The human ear, Aristoxenus 
asserts, responds to melody qua melody. No matter how often such melody may occur 
simultaneously with poetic language or mimetic perfonnance, its fundamental nature is still 
at least conceptually separable and artistically distinct. Moreover, we find in the fragments of 
Aristoxenus’ Elementa Rhythmica that much the same thing can be said of rhythmical 

212 Aristox. El. Harm. 32.27-8. 
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structures. Here Aristoxenus writes that ‘there are many natures of rhythm,’ ‘but for the time 
being (vuv) we must speak about that kind assigned to music.’ 213 Later we learn from 
Aristides Quintilianus about some of the other kinds of rhythm Aristoxenus may have wanted 
to exclude: ‘the term “rhythm” is . . . applied to bodies that do not move (so we speak of a 
statue with “good rhythm”) and to all moving things (thus we speak of someone walking 
“with good rhythm”) and uniquely to sound (iSicos etti cpcoups).’ 214 We may sunnise that 
Aristides and Aristoxenus have roughly the same project here, or rather that Aristides adopts 
Aristoxenus’ project, which is to exclude from the proper study of rhythm those things which 
are spoken of by analogy as ‘having rhythm.’ What this means is that even things whose 
structures mirror or reproduce that of rhythmic composition - physically well-proportioned 
bodies, for instance, or measured movement in space - do not for Aristoxenus have the 
essential quality that makes music what it is. Consequently Aristoxenus must reject the 
Platonic-cum-Pythagorean mode of thinking in which the rhythmical and harmonic features 
of musical sound are only one instantiation of a more widespread order or logic which may 
equally be found embodied in a beautiful face or in just statecraft. The auditory experience of 
hearing musically ordered sound is self-contained and cannot be confused even analogically 
with our experience of other things such as psychological disposition or visual imagery. 
Considered in their essence, ‘being melodic’ and ‘being rhythmic’ are qualities to be 
ascribed, in Aristides’ words, iSicos etti cpcovfjs - uniquely to sound as heard by a musical 
listener. Melody and rhythm thus are not inherently, qua musical structures, bearers of 
psychological or mimetic content. Ethical representation, lexical arrangement, and semantic 


213 Aristox. El. Rhythm. 2.1: tou puBpou ttAeious eio! <puaEi$ . . . vuv Se f]|_uv he pi ccutou 
Aekteov tou ev uouaiKfj tccttouevou puBpou. Aristoxenus says something similar about 
melody at El. Harm. 4.9-14. 

214 Arist. Quint. DeMus. 1.13.1-5. 
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communication may happen alongside the experience of musical sound, but they are not what 


that experience fundamentally is. 215 

II. Whither 7 H0o$? Ethical depiction in and beyond the Harmonics 

a. Composition: How sounds make meaning in Aristoxenus 

The foregoing overview of Aristoxenus’ philosophy of harmonics let us understand 
why the Elementa Harmonica excludes factors such as f)0o$ from its purview: it is not 
because music may not be used in a depiction of ethical character, but because melody qua 
melody must be considered as a set of consonant sounds and evaluated without reference to 
anything other than itself 216 But if such concerns as verbal composition or ethical influence 
are set apart from the fields of hannonics and rhythmics, they are notably not excluded from 
the study of music as a whole. Aristoxenus reminds us at a number of points that the scope of 
‘the musician’s purview’ (fj tou pouaticoO Ef,ig) goes much beyond the territory that is to be 
covered in the Elementa Harmonica and encompasses a variety of other ‘things concerning 
music’ (tcc kcctcc pouaiKiiv). Not only that, but we are told at the outset of Book 1 that such 
things are ‘higher’ (avcoTEpov) than the harmonic issues currently under consideration, and 


215 We might note in support of this interpretation the fact that auaTfujcrra in Aristoxenus 
and his successors have been effectively scrubbed of whatever ethical properties they may 
have had in earlier accounts. The auaxppa in Plato is synonymous with the appovia (see PI. 
Phlb. 17c 11—d5), and so each one carries with it its own ethical-emotional content, as also in 
Aristotle. By contrast a auaxppa in Aristoxenus is simply a composite of more than one 
interval, a selection of notes considered in purely harmonic terms and articulated without 
reference to f|0os. See Aristox. Harm. 15.30-18.4, 36.15-38.5; Gaudentius 4; Cleon. Is. 
1.12-3, 8.1-11.13 Jan — with which last compare 28.3-18, where Cleonides does assign 
ethical properties to different modes of peAottoucc, indicating that f|0os is to be found not in 
hannonic structures themselves but in their use for actual composition — contra Thorp 
(1991)55-6,61-9. 

216 See above, p. 92 with n. 211, and cf. further Aristox. El. Harm. 2.32.40.12-41.8; Ptol. 
Harm. 1.9 (= 20.11-14 During); Barker (1991) 191-2, (2005) 163; Levin (2009) 67-9. 
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that they have to do with the deployment of melodic structures in service of a bigger project. 

Here is Aristoxenus’ suggestive pronouncement on the subject (El. Harm. 1.2.1-7): 

Ta S’ avcoTEpov oaa ©EcopEiTai xptoUEvrjs fj5p Tps TronyriKfj^ toT$ te auaTqqaai 
«ai tois TOV015 ouketi Tauxp5 (sc. xps TTpayucrraas) eotiv, dAAa Tijs Tauxpv te 
K ai Tas aAAas TTEpiExouaps £TnaTf|iaps? 5 f cbv rravTa ©EcopEiTai Ta KaTa 
iaouaiKf|v. auTp 5’ eotiv fj tou uouoikou e^is. 

The higher things which are considered when composition uses scales and keys are no 
longer part of our subject matter here, but rather of the science which embraces these 
and all other matters - the science through which all the things concerning music are 
considered. And that is the musician’s purview. 

What we learn is that the fully trained musical expert (6 uouoikos) will have mastered an 

ETnaTTjpp that includes the science of harmonics but also makes use of it in the service of 

some more all-encompassing compositional art. It is tempting to translate ttoiptikt) as 

‘poetry’ (Macran did so), and I will argue that the fitting of words and music to one another 

probably was part of what Aristoxenus had in mind here. 217 But it would be begging the 

question to assume this outright. By translating ttoiptikt) as ‘composition’ with Da Rios and 

Barker, I am sticking for now to the bare minimum of what Aristoxenus must mean here. 218 

He is making reference to a science of composition which, whatever else it may do, teaches 

its students how to use the relationships between notes discovered by harmonics (as well as 

probably the temporal logic described by rhythmics and any other laws uncovered by the 

subsidiary musical sciences) in order to assemble a complete piece of correctly structured 

music, whether with or without words. Any recovery of Aristoxenus’ views on musical 

expression must turn upon a plausible reading of what falls within the scope of this ‘total’ 

ETTiGTf||jT]. If he had ideas about how words and music could combine in mutual depiction or 

communication, they would have been part of this combinatory science, in which 


217 Macran (1902) 165. 

218 See further Barker (2007) 231-3. 
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composition ‘uses’ the subsidiary technical branches of musical knowledge. I will now argue 
that Aristoxenus did have such ideas, and outline what they seem to have been. 

One thing which very likely did form a part of the musician’s science was the study of 
fj0os. Aristoxenus notoriously excludes q0os from harmonics but mentions that he has given 
lectures in which he claimed that ‘some kinds of melody hurt character, and others benefit it.’ 
He reminds readers that he qualified this statement with the phrase, ‘insofar as music can 
benefit.’ 219 I take this disclaimer to limit not the strength of music’s ethical powers, but the 
source of them: Aristoxenus is concerned here with removing irrelevancies from the ambit of 
hannonics, and so he wants to remind us that music affects character only in respect of those 
parts of it (kcc0’ ooov) which may be evaluated on ethical terms (i.e., not in respect of its 
hannonic correctness). So, unlike Plato and Aristotle, Aristoxenus does not think that 
hannonic structures qua harmonic structures have inherent ethical properties. But he does 
think that music as a whole can alter fj0os. 220 We may therefore surmise that the higher 
ETnaTfipq which dictates the rules of tcc kcctcc uouoiKqv would instruct a musician in the use 
of melodic and rhythmic structures which, though not enough on their own to effect a change 
in character, could in the right combinations become part of a holistic composition that would 
make its listener ethically better or worse. How would such a science work, and what might 
the role of poetic language be in it? There are three observations that can help point us 
towards an answer. 

First, we can note two features which Aristoxenus believes are common to all parts of 
UouaiKp. At El. Harm. 2.38.31-2 we read that melody (peAos) happens in real time (ev 


219 Aristox. El. Harm. 2.31.19-29: f] uev Totafixp (3AdTTTEi tcc rj0q f] Se Toiauxq go<peAeT . . . 
Ka0’ ooov uouaiKi) Suvcctcci go<peAeTv. 

220 See further Arist. Quint. 2.3, 14-15, 18; [Plu.] DeMus. 1142el0-4e9, 1145d9-6a4; 

Barker (1989) 148 n. 6, 459-60 with nn. 4-10; and note that Aristoxenus was associated with 
ethical music to the extent that he was made the protagonist of a ‘music therapy’ anecdote: 
Thprh. 726A Fortenbaugh. 
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yevEGEi), as do the rest of the parts of music (tcc Aoittoc uEprj xfjs uouaiKps). This statement, 
initially rather opaque, becomes more lucid if we understand Aristoxenus to be using ysvEais 
in the Aristotelian sense of ‘coming into being.’ That concept in Aristotle is connected to a 
long-established binary in Greek philosophy, going back at least to Parmenides, in which the 
realm of permanence and being (ouoioc/to Eivai) is contrasted with that of the ever-changing 
and shifting world which we see around us (the world of ysvEais and to yiyvEoBai). 221 This 
latter world, of tables and chairs and people and horses, is the world which is universally 
subject to ysvEais and <p0opa - everything which we see around us has a beginning, a path of 
development, a manner of decay, and ultimately a death. But it is also this world which must 
be the object of study for any natural scientist - that is, for anyone who investigates the cpuois 
which dictates a necessary course for this lifecycle. It is very important to Aristoxenus that 
music does indeed have a <puoi$, and thus that it is something which happens in the real 
world, or ‘in real time.’ That is to say, the parts of music are not immutable abstractions such 
as ‘the fourth’ or ‘euphony,’ but actual events in a moment of performance, occurrences of 
tonal sound and intervallic movement which first do not exist, and then do, and then cease to 
do so. 

This fits with what has already been said about Aristoxenus’ emphasis on music as a 
heard experience, and it is further confirmed by another general statement about pouaiKTj at 
El. Harm. 2.42.23-30. The subject there is the derivative and secondary nature of 
instruments, which are dependent upon, and do not themselves create, the nature (cpuois) 
inherent in harmony and the order (xd^is) dictated by that nature. Instruments must confonn 

221 These distinctions are formulated and elaborated upon at PI. Phaed. 77c6-9b8; Tim. 
27d5-8c2; Tht. 184b4-6el2, and elsewhere. For the Aristotelian concept see Arist. Metaph. 
100a22-6, 1025b3—13; GC 317al7-27, 319b6-22a28; and see further Joachim (1922) xvii- 
xxii; Burnyeat (1976) 49-51 etpassim; Loriaux (1969) 164-5; Taran (1981) 432; 
Kaklamanou (2012), 1183-93. 
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to that order ‘under the direction of sense perception, to which these matters and the rest of 
the things to do with music all come back.’ 222 This constitutes an affirmation that not only 
hannonics and rhythmics but anything at all having to do with music must for Aristoxenus be 
grounded in phenomenological occurrences, and that any principle relating to music must 
describe and conform to the natural order perceived by the cc’iaBqais of someone who spends 
his time listening to real musical perfonnances. 

Aristoxenus does not say explicitly whether there is any substantive distinction 
between the ‘parts of music’ (tcc uspq Tfjg uouaiKps) and the ‘things having to do with 
music’ (toc kcctoc uouoiKqv). But it is significant that the overarching EiriaTfjpr) of music 
deals with toc kcctoc pouoiKf]v, which seems the broader of the two phrases: not only those 
things which are themselves music, but anything even having to do with music. For example, 
notes heard in real time, such as ‘this tonic, A sharp, which I am now hearing,’ are 
unquestionably ‘parts of music.’ But the abstract concept of ‘an interval’ without reference to 
any one particular interval now being heard, is probably not music in Aristoxenus’ terms. It is 
certainly, however, one of the concepts necessary for a full understanding of music, and thus 
must be something ‘having to do with music.’ This distinction seems to square with the two 
statements under discussion. It is music itself that takes place ev yeveoei: its ‘parts,’ such as 
notes and intervals, are occurrences of actual sound perfonned in a definite period of time. 
Concepts like ‘a scale’ or ‘an interval’ do not occur ev yeveoei and are not music. But all such 
concepts must ultimately lead back to ai'oBqais, that is, they must be in keeping with the 
primary data of a listener’s heard experience and the musical structure to which it gives him 
access. Read thus, these two statements tell us more about Aristoxenus’ phenomenalism in 
the broader context of musical composition as a TTEpiExouoa ETnaTfmq. Whereas pouaiKq 


222 Tfj$ aiaOqaEGOs outoTs etti otcct ouaq$ Trpos qv avaYETca Kai tccutcc Kai toc Aoittcc tcov 
kcctoc uouaiKqv. 
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itself is an occurrence of sound in time, the musician’s full science also has to do not only 
with the extraction of general principles from that occurrence, but also with the use of those 


principles to compose an entire song. So although the musical expert will always ground his 
compositional action in the experience of his ear, he may also make use of a variety of ideas 
and principles which are not themselves sensory. It is possible that such ideas would include 
those about p0os or linguistic communication, but to explore that possibility further we will 
need to turn to our next observation. 

It is this: Aristoxenus thinks that stringing together intervals and notes to make a 
melody is in some way similar to stringing together syllables to make words. He says so at 
El. Harm. 1.27.16-34, when he clarifies the meaning of‘continuity’ (ouvexeioc) for notes and 
intervals. We read, 

OcdvETOct Se toiccutt] ti$ <puai$ Eivai tou auvEyoOc; ev Tfj heAcoSicc oi'a kcu ev Tfj 
Ae^ei TTEpl xf]v tcov ypappaTcov auv0Ecnv Kai yap ev tco 8iaAEyEa0ai cpuaEi f] 
<pcovf] Ka0’ EKaaxpv tcov £uAAa(3cov TrpcdTov ti Kai Seutepov tcov ypappaTcov 
Ti0pat Kai TpiTov Kai TETapTov Kai kotcc tou$ Aonrous dpi0pous cbaauTcos, ou 
nav hetcc ttocv, aAA’ eoti ToiauTp T 15 cpuaiKp au^paig Tfjg auv0EGEcos. 
TrapaTrApaicos 5e Kai ev tco peAcoSeiv eoikev f| cpcovf] ti0evoi kotcc ouvexeiocv tcc te 
SiaaTripaTa Kai tou$ <p0oyyous (puaiKpv Tiva auv0Eaiv SiacpuAdTTOuaa. 

It seems that there is the same kind of nature of the continuous in melody as that in 
Ae£i$ regarding the combination of letters. For also in speaking, by nature the voice 
places some particular syllable first, second, third, fourth, and so on with the rest of 
the numbers, not any one after any other: there is a natural progression of 
combination. Very similarly, the voice also seems to place notes and intervals in 
continuity when singing a melody, retaining a certain natural principle of 
combination. 

What is in question is how we know which notes are ‘next to’ each other in a given scalar 
system when, technically, the line of pitch is infinitely divisible. Given any starting note, it is 
impossible and meaningless (Aristoxenus insists, though others have tried) to search for the 
absolutely ‘closest’ or ‘next’ note separated by the ‘smallest’ interval - the possibilities are 
limitless. 223 Instead, when we hear a song with a given harmonic structure, we know which 


223 See above, p. 89 n. 200, and El. Harm. 1.27.34-28.30. 
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notes are next to each other because our ears give us access to the nature of that structure. If I 
am listening to a C being played in the key of A flat major, I can hear the arrangement of that 
scale and the Suvapis of that note within it, so that I can tell that D flat, and not D natural, is 
the next note up. Not only that, but Aristoxenus seems here to suggest that, when stringing 
together a sequence of notes in a melody, a composer can tell which of the various notes in 
his chosen scalar arrangement might come next, and which would constitute a harsh or 
graceless jump over the wrong kind of interval for this melodic moment. This is because the 
composer has a sense of the nature of music, the cpuais which makes it what it is and 
according to which a given melodic progression is epueAps (melodic) or eki-ieAps (unmelodic, 
dissonant). 224 

This is the way in which writing a melody is like constructing Ae£i$: words, too, have 
a nature, and that nature tells which syllables may be placed in front of which other ones. It 
would be easy to assume that the criteria at stake are not semantic but aesthetic ones. 
Aristoxenus’ main subject is the technical concerns governing the relations between notes 
which make them sound euphonious or dissonant, and his claim is that Ae£i$ follows 
comparable rules in its own sphere. Besides the fact that the word Ae£i$ itself calls to mind 
the phonetic formation of language somewhat more readily than its semantic properties, we 
might also note that Greek is indeed governed by observable trends that limit the range of 
acceptable phonemes that should follow a given letter. A syllable ending in k might easily be 
followed by v, for example, but not by In all likelihood, such rules are foremost in 
Aristoxenus’ mind when he compares lexical and melodic continuity: at issue in both cases 
are the natural laws dictating which sequences of noise sound right to us, and which wrong. 


224 See also El. Harm. 2.53.34-55.3; and cf. Thprh. ap. Porph. In Harm. 1.3 (= fir. 716.7-9, 
130-32 Fortenbaugh). 
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But we should be careful about limiting the sense of this passage to purely auditory 


concerns. Barker (1984-9) 2.145 n. 115 notes that Aristoxenus’ comparison recurs in a 
fragment from a treatise by the Peripatetic Adrastus. 225 Adrastus makes a more detailed 
comparison between the constituent parts of language and those of melody, beginning with 
the smallest indivisible elements of each (cpcovai TrpcoTcd . . . Kai otoixeigoSeis Kai 
aSicdpEToi Kai EA&xicrrai). As might be expected, these are letters (ypappaTa) in language 
and notes (cpSoyyoi) for melody. Letters and notes are respectively combined into syllables 
(auAAa(3al) and intervals (StaaTqpaTa), which seems relatively uncomplicated - so far as 
language goes we seem still to be in phonetic territory. But the third level of linguistic 
combination, the one compared with auaxfipaTa, is not simply ‘words’ but ‘nouns and 
verbs’ (to te pqpaTa Kai ovopaTa). One could imagine talking about Ae^eis, or even about 
ovopaTa or Aoyoi, in a purely phenomenological sense, considering them in their capacity 
as concatenations of phonemic sound rather than as bearers of meaning. But to refer to 
pqpaTa Kai ovopaTa is to consider words not as mere sequences of sounds but as 
syntactical elements with distinct roles to play in the act of linguistic communication. For 
Adrastus, at least, the ouvBeois of letters in phonetically appropriate order leads not only to 
euphonious chains of sound but also to comprehensible units of meaning, just as stringing 
notes together in the right way gives rise not simply to an undifferentiated sequence but to 
auaxqpaTa, ordered structures whose constituent parts fonn an intelligible network of 
relationships. 

Potentially more focused on phonetic concerns, however, is a passage from the 
Philebus which may inform both Adrastus and Aristoxenus. 226 There the subject is a 


225 Adrastus apud Theon Smym. 49.6-20. 

226 See Barker (1984-9) 2.213 n. 12. 
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complex, likely Pythagorean scheme in which all theoretical knowledge is described in terms 
of undifferentiated (or ‘numerically indefinite’) continuums made intelligible by 
categorisation into numerically definite units. 227 For example, says Socrates, there is an 
infinite number of sounds one might articulate with the mouth, but knowledge of language 
entails recognising that certain ranges of such sound can be grouped into a detenninate 
species and classified as a particular letter. This detenninacy is what enables us to discern the 
ways in which letters interact to form words, just as making sense out of the infinitely 
divisible pitch continuum requires the identification of definite intervals and auaTfipaTa. 228 
In the sphere of language such knowledge makes one ypaupaTiKos. This is a polyvalent 
tenn, but in Plato it can refer to literacy as the capacity to recognise and decode the sounds 
designated by each alphabetic symbol, as well as to knowledge of the laws dictating phonetic 
euphony of the kind mentioned above. 229 In the Theaetetus, the ypauucrriKos is specifically 
contrasted with someone who knows about the meaning of words: Socrates says that when 
asked about Theaetetus’ name, we would speak ypappccTiKcos if we merely enumerated its 
syllables, whereas to speak ettiotpuovcos would require having a correct 8of,a about the 
person designated by those syllables. Here, then, the fonnation of melodies out of notes is 
compared with that of words out of letters in a way that may seem to imply that both are 
concerned merely with the arrangements of sound, irrespective of meaning. 

Two considerations must serve as a corrective to such a reading of the Philebus 
passage, however. To begin with, we should recall from the Cratylus that letters in Plato are 
not simply sounds devoid in themselves of any semantic properties. Rather, phonemes are 
associated with spheres of meaning via articulatory plupais, so that each letter at once makes 


227 See Gosling (1975) 83. 

228 PI. Phlb. 16c5-18d2 with Gosling (1975) 170-3; cf. Soph. 253a4-b4. On the different 
meaning of the word aucrrqua for Plato see above, p. 95 n. 215. 

229 See e.g. PI. Pol. 285c8-d3; Crat. 431el0-ll; Tht. 198e4. 
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a sound and evokes via that sound a range of concepts such as ‘speed’ or ‘breeziness.’ We 
can take this observation further by adding that in the Republic, Plato again compares 
ypauuaTiKf] with the knowledge of music in a way that suggests there is more to the 
knowledge of letters than the mere memorisation of sounds. Knowing one’s letters, says 
Socrates, is to the texvp ypauuaTiKf] what knowing the EiSq of things such as acocppoauvq 
and dvSpEia is to music. 230 That is, we grasp the elements of music not when we are familiar 
simply with its constituent notes as pure sound, but when we know the basic dispositions of 
the soul which those notes can resemble. Mutatis mutandis, being ypauuaTiKos would 
therefore seem to imply not only knowing how each letter sounds but also being acquainted 
with the family of qualities which it mimetically conveys. So even if Plato’s comparisons 
between music and language are primarily lexical, they are not completely separable from 
semiotic concerns. 

All of this opens up the possibility that Aristoxenus’ comparison between letters and 
notes need not be entirely limited to pure lexical sound. Adrastus especially seems to carry 
forward Aristoxenus’ point in such a way as to imply that he, at least, thinks that it has 
validity also in the semantic sphere. It is potentially significant that Adrastus likens melody to 
Aoyos, which may indicate that he is more willing to bring meaning into the comparison than 
Aristoxenus, who speaks in terms of Ae£i$. But the parallel between the two passages is 
otherwise very close, and Adrastus’ point may even be recycled from the Harmonics. 
Therefore it remains suggestive that, in elaborating upon an essentially Aristoxenean point, 
Adrastus speaks in terms of both phonetic formation and syntactic function. Indeed, though I 
have artificially distinguished between them for the purpose of this discussion so far, the two 
concerns are not really so neatly separated in Greek thought. This can be seen by reference to 
the atomistic tradition of linguistic analysis, which is the tradition evoked whenever the 

230 PI. R. 402a7-d9. 
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language of otoixeTcc is applied to words. The discourse which posits irreducible building 


blocks as the essential basis of some more elaborate structure is ultimately rooted in the 
physical theories of Democritus and Leucippus. 231 The application of atomist ideas to lexical 
formation can be found throughout a range of Greek commentaries on language, including 
some by both Plato and Aristotle. 232 Such a theory makes meaning arise from the 
combination process whereby alphabetic otoixeTcc become syllables and words - at some 
point in that process sound gains meaning and becomes language. 233 This is particularly 
explicit in the theories of Chrysippus and the Stoics who followed him. Of course, syllables 
could be combined in such a way as to be devoid of meaning, as in the nonsensical coinage 
pXiTupi. But the investment of syllables with meaning was a function of no other process 
than the correct arrangement of lexical otoixeTcc according to the rules of language. 234 The 
distinction between the terms Aoyo$ and Ae^is was for the Stoics that the former denoted 
only syllabic combinations invested with meaning, whereas the latter designated both such 
combinations and others, such as (SAiTupi, which where dofiuccvTcc. 235 On such an account 
Aristoxenus, who refers to Ae^ig, would not be talking exclusively about meaningfully 
arranged linguistic sounds. But he would be talking about such sounds, and the rules to which 
he refers may include those relating to the principles of combination which lead to 
semantically intelligible speech. Situating Aristoxenus within the theoretical context that El. 
Harm. 1.27.16-34 evokes, then, indicates that he does not have only phonetic rectitude in 
mind when he likens music and Ae£i$. It is more plausible that he has in mind both the 


231 See Democr. fr. 21 Diels-Kranz; Arist. GC 315b6-15. 

232 See PI. Tht. 201d8-e2; Cra. 422al-b5; Arist. Metaph. 985M2-19; Po. 1456b20-5. 

233 See e.g. Arist. Po. 1456b34-7a30; PI. Cra. 424d5-5a5; D.L. 7.43-62; Origenes Cels. 1.24 
(= FDS 643); Lloyd (1971) 60-1; Janko (2000) 178-82. 

234 See below, pp. 179-81. 

235 D.L. 7.57. 
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phonetically permissible arrangement of lexical sound and the use of such arrangement to 
form semantically meaningful words. 

We can begin to gather these observations into a plausible account of Aristoxenean 
semiotics if we turn our attention to one final issue, that of ueAottouoc. This is a complicated 
concept in Aristoxenus’ work because it is the subject of a major revision between Books 1 
and 2. In the fonner, ueAottoucc is excluded from the science of harmonics; in the latter, it 
forms not only part of that science but its teAo$, the aim or end towards which it moves. 236 
That word has great weight coming from a disciple of Aristotle. Whether Aristoxenus means 
that the goal of harmonic study is actually to compose melodies or merely to understand the 
principles behind melodic composition, he seems to think in Book 2 that those principles are 
the ones for the sake of which one might learn the rest of what his treatise teaches. 237 A key 
word for understanding how Aristoxenus conceives of this teleology is xppcns: all of the 
decisions about how a melody will proceed from one note to the next, and over which 
intervals, will be governed ‘according to the use’ (napa Trjv xPO aiv ) to which the notes and 
intervals are put. 238 The idea seems to be that all principles laid out in the Harmonics - the 
proper order of intervals in each ouaxpua, the rules dictating which notes may follow which 
in proper ouvOeois, and so on - tell us what range of combinations and sequences of notes are 
structurally permissible under various given circumstances, but not which one we ought to 
choose on each particular occasion. The theory of psAoTToua is what teaches us to deploy our 
knowledge of all those general rules so as to make worthy compositional choices. 


236 Compare Aristox. El. Harm. 1.34.2-6 with 2.38.16-27. This is one of the major 
differences between Books 1 and 2, although it need not represent a complete about face by 
Aristoxenus so much as a change in approach: see Barker (1984-9) 2.121-2, 155 n. 36; 
Rocconi (2005) 292, (2012) 77-8 n. 43. 

237 See Barker (2007) 230-3. 

238 Aristox. El. Harm. 2.38.22-3. Cf. the recurrence of this same phrase at Arist. EE 

1219a 13-18, where Aristotle explains that techniques are fully understood by reference to the 
work, the epyov, which results when they are put to use. 
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Aristoxenus still seems to think of ueAottouoc as having to do with this same idea of proper 
Xppcns even when he excludes it from the study of harmonics in Book 1. There, as we 
already saw, the musician moves beyond harmonics proper ‘when composition uses scales 
and keys’ ( xpcouEvm fjSr] Tps noipTiKfjg toT$ te auoTpuaai Kai toT$ Tovotg). 239 Whatever 
relation the study of ueAottouoc may bear to that of harmonics, then, it will certainly tell us 
how to put the theoretical principles of intervallic structure to use in actual composition. 


b. Three in one: How to write Aristoxenean synthetic music 

What, then, are the concerns which Aristoxenus might expect his students to consider 
in determining how to use the intervals and notes which are available to them? The answer 
will depend in large part on the sense in which the Tarentine uses the words ttoieTv and 
ttoititikt]. I have already given my reasons for thinking that these words cannot refer to what 
is often casually called ‘poetry’ in modernity - that is, to the creation of verbal compositions 
distinct from melody and onto which melody might be decoratively grafted. 240 But I do not 
think that Aristoxenus uses them here to mean the reverse extreme either. That is, 
Aristoxenus does not have in mind the purely musical arrangement of melodic and rhythmic 
sound without reference to any verbal considerations. Such a reading might gain a hint of 
support from the argument that when Aristoxenus uses ttoititikt] and ttoieTv he is referring to 
ueAottouoc, as in the making of melodies. 241 But it does not make sense to limit Aristoxenus’ 


239 Aristides Quintilianus, whose idea of ueAottouoc is manifold and may incorporate 
elements from sources other than Aristoxenus, nevertheless still names xPb 01 ? as one °f three 
main branches of the compositional science. He includes under the heading of xPb ai S the 
choice of which notes to use (ttetteicc), which he says is the ‘most important part’ of 
ueAottouoc and will detennine the f]0os of a melody (Arist. Quint. De Mus. 28.10-29.21, 
81.3-6: Tcbv uspcov Tfj$ ueAottouccs fj kccAouuevt] ttetteicc to xppoipcoTaTov). In the 
handbook of Cleonides, where the source is more clearly Aristoxenus alone, xph a| S becomes 
the sole and definitional feature of ueAottouoc (Cleon. Is. 14.1-8 Jan). 

240 See above, pp. 8-9. 

241 See esp. Aristox. EL Harm. 2.31.22-6. 
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idea of peAo$ in all cases and contexts to tonal and rhythmic sound. To be sure, the explicit 

topic of the Harmonics is sound as heard qua melody. And, as I have stressed, one of 

Aristoxenus’ major innovations was to isolate the melodic properties of an auditory 

experience for exclusively hannonic analysis. But the Tarentine is clearly aware that this is 

an artificial isolation, an intellectual operation which separates out particular features of a 

sound invested with numerous other properties. This is perhaps most clearly seen in an 

Aristoxenean passage of the pseudo-Plutarchan De Musica. Soterichus, the mouthpiece for 

Aristoxenus, has just claimed that someone who is only an expert in harmonics (a appoviKog) 

‘is in some way circumscribed’ (TTEpiyEypauTat Tporrcp tivi). In developing this assertion 

that there is more to music than harmonics, Soterichus says (1144a8—b 1), 

Ahi yap avayKaTov Tpf EA&xicrra Eivai ra TrfrrTOVTa ap’ ei$ Tpv aKopv, 

<p0oyyov te Kai xpovov Kai auAAa(3pv p ypappa. aup(3paETai S’ ek pev Tps kotcc 
tov <p0oyyov rropEias to pppoapEvov yvcopi^Ea0ai, ek Se Tps kotcc xpovov tov 
pu0pov, ek Se Tfjs kotcc ypappa p auAAa(3pv to AsyopEvov. 

At least three things must always strike our ears: the note, the temporal unit, and the 
syllable or letter. And the hannonics will become recognisable in the note-by-note 
progression, the rhythm in the succession of temporal units, and what is said in the 
succession of letters or syllables. 

What Soterichus is expounding here is an Aristoxenean picture of the complete and unitary 
experience of musical audition via the cxKop which is then to be analysed into its constituent 
parts by Siavoia. 242 The hearer of a piece of music is hearing words sung to a tune in 
rhythmic time, and to fully understand his experience he must comprehend not only its tonal 
and temporal structure but also its linguistic properties as a verbal text. 243 A peAo$ for 


242 Cf. [Plu.] De Mus. 1143f3-4a7; see further Barker (2007) 236-9, (2013) 402-3; on the 
Aristoxenean source see Lassere (1954) 102-3, 175-6; Meriani (2003) 49-81; Rocconi 
(2005) 296 with n. 26. 

243 One might also note in this context that Aristoxenus wrote on a vast array of musical 
subjects, some of which, such as On Tragic Poets (ttep'i TpaycoSoTrotcov: Amin. s.v. 
puEa0ai), very probably led him to assess the verbal as well as the musical aspects of poetry. 
But this is not conclusive evidence that he thought words were part of pouoiKp, since his 
massive corpus of 453 works included plenty of subjects which had nothing whatever to do 
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Aristoxenus is thus more than a tune or a beat. It is a musical poem: a heard performance in 
which word, tone, and rhythm are cognitively separable but acoustically concatenated. 244 In 
light of such an assessment it makes most sense to understand Aristoxenus’ concept of 
Tioiriais as an artistic action which results in the creation of such a ueAos, that is, in the 
production of a musical poem complete with words. We are dealing with the total 
compositional process and with the full suite of lexical, harmonic, and rhythmic concerns 
which such a process implies. 

Soterichus also gives us an idea of the criteria against which one might judge the 
success of such a composition, and in doing so he hints at how words, melody, and rhythm fit 
together to make meaning in Aristoxenean theory. The relevant passage comes almost 
immediately after the one just quoted, and it describes how, according to Aristoxenus, 
educated critics ought to evaluate musical qBos (1144d3-e9). Soterichus says first that each 
composition (tgov TroiquaTcov ekccotov) as actually sung and played in real time 
(oTov to ocSohevov q ouAouuevov q KiBapi^oqEvov) and the interpretation of that 
composition in performance (q ekootou ccutcov EpqqvEia) is a complete unit (teAeiov) and a 

proper object of ethical judgment. So, he continues, 

'YrroKpivEiE yap av ti$ cxkougov auAqTou, rroTEpov ttote aupcpcovouaiv oi auAol q ou, 
«ai rroTEpov q SiciAektos aa(pf )5 q touvovtiov toutcov S’ ekootov UEpos eoti Tfjs 
auAqTiKqs EpuqvEia$, ou uevtoi teAo$, aAA’ eveko tou teAous ytyvoqEvov rrapd 
TauTa yap au Kai to toiouto rravTa KpiQqaETai to Tqs EpqqvEias qBog, ei oikeiov 
arroSiSoTai tco TrapauoSoBEVTi TroiqpaTi, o HETaxEipioaaBai Kai EpuqvEuaai 6 
EVEpycov (3E(3ouAqTai. 6 auTos Se Aoyo 5 Kai ett'i tgov ttoBgov tgov utto Tq^ TroiqTiKqs 
oquaivopEvcov ev toT$ Troiqpaaiv. 

In this way someone listening to an aulete might judge whether the pipes are in tune with 
each other or not, and whether what is being said is clear or the opposite. Each of these is 
a part of the auletic interpretation: it is not the complete whole, but that which is caused 
by the complete whole. For beyond these and all such things the q8o$ of the interpretation 


with music. Even the he pi TpaycpSorroiGov may have been more biographical than 
theoretical. See further Suda A 3927; Etym. Magn. s.v. 2(kivvis; Ath. Deip. 14.63 Id; Macran 
(1902) 89-90; Laloy (1904) 16-7; Wehrli (1945) 28-37, fr. 60-116; Gibson (2005) 103-21; 
Rocconi (2012) 66; Pelosi (2017) 406; OCD s.v. ‘Aristoxenus.’ 

244 See Rocconi (2012) 79-81. 
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will be judged: whether the interpreter has made it appropriately to the composition that 
was handed over to him, which he, in actualising it, has chosen to take in hand and 
interpret. And the same account holds good of the affective states represented by the 
composer in what he has composed. 

These two rich passages bring together the various strands of thought we have been tracing in 
Aristoxenus. A piece of music is an event occurring in real time (ev yeveoei) all of whose 
features are wholly present to the listener’s aiaOrjais. The abstract concepts and principles 
which one derives from one’s analytical attention to such pieces (one’s application of 
Sidvoia) must ultimately refer back to and be confirmed by this primary experience of a 
piece as performed in time and space (the perception of one’s cxKOTj). That experience itself is 
a simultaneous whole which can be cognitively analysed from at least three aspects: that of 
rhythmic time, that of tonal pitch, and that of syllabic or lexical articulation. The indivisible 
otoixeicc of those three entities are built into increasingly elaborate structures via distinct but 
analogous processes of atomistic combination: as notes are built into intervals and 
auGTTjuaTa, so letters are combined to form syllables and then words. 245 Each process is 
governed by natural laws which dictate the principles of ouvSeois, whereby otoixeTo are 
placed in proper relation to one another so that they form coherent structures such as 
auoTTjuaTa, cola, and nouns or verbs. 

Soterichus also indicates that each of these structures can be spoken of as contributing 
to an ethically ‘meaningful’ act of signification. The assembly or ouvSeois of rhythmic, 
melodic, and lexical elements is judged according to its proper or improper correspondence 
with the features of‘the things signified’ (ormaivopEva) by the composer in his composition. 
These things are Tra0r|, affections of the soul, which Soterichus treats as the objects of 


245 The same is true of rhythm, where the basic unit is Aristoxenus’ TrpcbTos xP° vo S- an 
innovative concept upon which he insists and which forms the indivisible basis of all 
rhythmic structures: see El. Rhythm, fr. 10 Pearson; Porph. in Ptol. Harm. 4 (= pp. 78-9 
During; 255-6 Wallis; 32-5 Pearson). 
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musico-poetical depiction. The fact that melodic and rhythmic sound contribute to this 
depiction just as much as does the language of the poem is made clear by the reference to the 
‘Si&Aektos’ of the aulos - the thing which it is ‘saying,’ which may be clear (aa<pps) or not 
in its communication. So rhythm, melody, and words all have a role to play in describing or 
depicting the same thing, and the thing described is explicitly ethical. 246 Words and music in 
Aristoxenus should be used for a common purpose, and that is depicting an p0o$ of the soul 
as manifested in the Tra0p which the composer chooses to convey. 247 The effectiveness of the 
word, rhythm, and melody in accomplishing this purpose is framed in terms of oikeiotps, a 
principle of‘appropriateness’ which also emerges in other Aristoxenean sources as a criterion 
for successful musical composition. 248 This appropriateness has to do both with the 
compositional choices made by the original artist and the interpretational choices made by 
subsequent perfonners. In the passage of the De Musica which introduces the discussion we 
have been analysing, Soterichus explains that oIkeiotps is a function of a certain auv0Eai$ of 
all music’s various elements into one coherent whole, which is the job not of the hannonicist 
or the rhythmic theorist but of the artist (tou texvitou Epyov). 249 The job of the texvitps, 
then, is to ‘synthesise’ further the three more isolated ouv 0 eoei 5 of melody, rhythm, and 
language into one complete meta— ouvOecjis, arranging each of these synthetic parts together 


246 See Rocconi (2012) 65-7, 72-86 on whether or not this means that Aristoxenus wants to 
evaluate pieces of music on ‘moral’ terms: I agree with Rocconi that musical ‘goodness’ for 
Aristoxenus is wrapped up not simply in aesthetic judgment but also in concerns about moral 
edification. Differently Barker (2007) 247-59, (2013) 412-4. Probably this is another case in 
which xppcns becomes a key concept: a song is not good as a song for being morally 
edifying, but songs are used well if they are used to benefit, or at least not to hann, the 
listener’s moral life. 

247 It should be noted, however, that this is not a case of simple one-to-one correspondence 
between a given appovia and its corresponding p@og, a la Plato. Aristoxenus rejects that 
notion, and he must have in mind a more fluid kind of depiction involving xppcns, where 
melodic motion can be used in a variety of ways to convey emotional or characterological 
states. See Barker (2013) 403-6. 

248 See e.g. Cleon. Is. 180.8-10 Jan; Bryenn. Harm. 172.27-9 Jonker. 

249 [Plu.] De Mus. 1143a2-bl, cf. b2-d4. See further Rocconi (2012) 80-81. 
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into a single depictive whole. In themselves, considered as structurally sound or unsound 
assemblies of notes, letters, and so on, these artistic elements do not have ethical properties. 
But considered in their entirety as communicative and aesthetic entities, they are capable of 
being arranged together in such a way as to take on those properties and so to be invested 
with representative meaning. 

Soterichus also uses the term ui^is, apparently interchangeably with ouvSeois, despite 
the fact that Aristotle (GC 328a5-18) clearly distinguishes the two. In ui^is, the combined 
elements are blended together and lose their original identity; in ouvSeois, elements remain 
distinct and are merely arranged or sequentially joined. This may be a confused and false 
synonymity introduced by pseudo-Plutarch, 250 but it may also be an acknowledgement of the 
fact that, whereas notes or letters are quite clearly joined via ouvBeois, the combination of 
rhythm, melody, and language is aspectually a auvBecns but perceptually a ui^is. As we have 
already seen, all three elements occur to the senses as a single experience, but each has a 
distinct conceptual identity which can be analysed separately. Aristotle accounts in the same 
passage of GC for the possibility that some ouvBegeis may be so tightly joined as to appear 
‘mixed according to perception’ (pspiyuEva upos Tqv aiaBqaiv), and perhaps we are dealing 
here with a version of that: Aristoxenus (as conveyed by pseudo-Plutarch) wants us to 
recognise that the thing we are describing is a unitary composition experienced in 
performance as one whole, but that it can be treated in analysis as a synthetic combination of 
distinct parts. 


250 So Rocconi (2005) 294-5. 
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III. Putting it Together: A musical composition, synthetically analysed 



ya q JtaT-pt-cu; 6-Xo-pe-va<; 


Ex. 2: E. IA 792 (= Pap. Leiden Inv. P. 510; DAGM 4) 


Returning to the musical example from the previous chapter (Ex. 2), we can see how 
Aristoxenus’ theory allows for full analysis of both the expressive and the technical features 
of music in terms different from those of Aristotle, but still quintessentially Peripatetic. The 
Hyperaeolian apuovia in which this song is written was not, strictly speaking, a mode 
described in Aristoxenus’ account of the full harmonic system. It is, however, a transposition 
by one octave of another mode recognized by Aristoxenus, which he called the Low 
Hypophrygian. 251 This makes it irregular, although not technically incorrect from a structural 
point of view: the scale’s register is uncommon, but it contains no intervals or sequences of 
notes forbidden by Aristoxenus’ basic principles of harmonics. There are some who have 
argued that this poses a challenge to the authenticity of the fragment or the accuracy of the 
modem interpretations it has occasioned. 252 But we know that Aristoxenus recognized a 
certain degree of slippage between his systematic description of the orthodox musical 


251 The notation system could in principle be used to write in tunings that had not been 
formally named (as Hagel (2009) 4 details — see further Arist. Quint. 1.11 with Pohhnann 
and West (2001) 134-7 on Pap. Yale CtYBR Inv. 4510). 

252 See Hagel (2009) 257-8. Hagel’s concern is essentially that the melody is tuned to a 
apuovia which would not be standardised in the theory textbooks until after the 3 rd century 
BC (when the papyrus was produced). But since the Hyperaeolian apuovia is a theoretically 
sound permutation of another which had long existed, it would have represented an 
innovation rather than an aberration. So why should a daring composer not write a melody in 
a well- kn own tuning, but raise the pitch to suggest the keening of a woman in lament? 
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possibilities, and the actual realities of music as performed in practice. 253 There is nothing 
inherently implausible in suggesting that an innovative composer, aiming to capture the 
chorus women’s intense emotional agitation in heightened vocal tones, would have taken one 
of the more ‘commonplace’ available mode structures and transposed it upwards for a 
striking effect. There would have been no barrier to recording such a novelty, since the Greek 
music notation system could be used to write melodies in previously unexplored registers and 
keys. 254 

Thus, in fact, this fragment provides a useful opportunity to study music which would 
have been artistically daring and formally unusual, but not technically incorrect, according to 
the basic rules of Aristoxenus’ Harmonics. This illuminates the fact that Aristoxenus’ theory 
has sectioned off space to talk about the technical and aesthetic elements of a melody in 
isolation from one another, while still ultimately maintaining an awareness of the entire 
composition as one expressive work of art. An Aristoxenean critique of this music might thus 
take issue with the unusual mode, or even protest against it as straining the limits of music’s 
nature. But those complaints would belong uniquely to the realm of pure melodic pleasure, 
affecting whether the song will strike the ear as tuneful and pleasant or jarring and shrill. 
Whatever one’s answer to that question, though, the mode’s use in dramatic depiction 
becomes an issue of xpqoi$, the higher-level concern of how appropriately this tune, whether 
or not we enjoy it as a musical structure, has been deployed truthfully in the service of ethical 
expression. To such a question an Aristoxenean critic could plausibly answer ‘yes,’ in which 
case his full response to this piece on these terms would be, ‘I find this melody technically 
suspect, but it does a good job of conveying what is being shown onstage.’ 

253 See e.g. [Plu.] Mus. 1145a-b, where it is noted with distaste that the true enhannonic 
shade loses its purest theoretical shape in actual practice. Cf. Csapo (2004) 244-5; Hagel 
(2009)415-16. 

254 Thus Hagel (2009) 4, and see further Arist. Quint. 1.11 with Pohhnann and West (2001) 
134-7 on Pap. Yale CtYBR Inv. 4510. 
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Also a question of xppois is the disjunct between melodic path and pitch-accent 
contour noted in the previous chapter. Here again no rules of harmonics per se are violated, 
because the rules which govern pitches in their relation to one another have nothing to do 
with those governing lexical fonnation except by analogy. I can write a melody that is 
perfectly in tune, and meaningful words whose letters fit comfortably next to one another, 
without guaranteeing that the two will be structurally linked to one another in any way. But 
when I move on to the next level of auvBeais, then I have to ask how I might join a string of 
notes and a sequence of words together so that the relationship between them contributes to 
the overall picture I am trying to paint. In the case of the IA fragment, an Aristoxenean could 
make all the same remarks about nuance and emotional coloration in this section as an 
Aristotelian could, observing that the melody’s downward plunge creates an unexpected 
sense of dejection contrasted against a word, ‘fatherland,’ which we might normally associate 
with feelings of pride. The productive tension between semantic meaning and melodic 
movement is something that an Aristoxenean critic could happily notice if he stipulated that it 
is not a feature of the melody as a harmonic structure, but rather a result of that harmonic 
structure’s use in combination with other synthetic structures such as lexically meaningful 
sentences. 

The same might also be said of playing melody off against other features of a sung 
poem such as the sounds of its syllables considered in isolation from their semantic meaning 
and used as onomatopoetic imitations of the sound of the things described. We know from a 
number of anecdotes that several composers used the sounds of their instruments to mimic 
the sounds of some narrative event - the noises of the Python dying at Apollo’s hands seem 
to have been a particular crowd favourite. 255 And of course, similar phonetic muqais was 

255 See Pollux Onomasticon 4.84; Str. 9.3.10; Destree (2016) 242-3; Rocconi (2016) 72-3, 
81-2; Pohhnann (2018) 332-3. On physical gesture as a mimetic addition to instrumental 
music see Arist. Po. 1461b29-32. 
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commonly employed in a linguistic mode as onomatopoeia - both words and music could, at 
times, be used to mimic the sound of the thing being described. There is an example of the 
two phenomena occurring at once in a later (128/7 BC) paean by Athenaios, son of Athenaios 
which will be examined in some further detail below (pp. 155-7). 256 Here the Python is 
beaten into submission ‘until the beast let out strident, close-packed hisses and finally 
breathed his last’: [eg0’ 6 0f|p, ttukvcc] aupiyua0’ ie'15 cxOgotteIut’, aTTETrvEua’ oucbc;-]- The 
text is incomplete, but we can at least see a concatenation of Sigmas and Thetas (with more 
likely occurring in the lacunae) reproducing the hisses of the serpent’s death throes. At the 
same time the melody, which had previously travelled in smooth arcs up and down the scale, 
adopts a writing back-and-forth motion building to an apex (the highest note used in the 
song) at the moment just before the creature expires. There is clearly play going on here 
between the lexical sound and the melodic motion, two kinds of sonic experience 
complementing each other in an integrated musical portrait of the dramatic struggle and 
defeat which the text describes. There are tools in the Aristoxenean panoply not only to 
analyse each of these features separately, but to identify and appreciate the many varied ways 
in which they can play off of one another to bring what is described to life. Musical depiction 
thus becomes a question, not of the inherent features of melody qua melody, but of the 
relational networks between melody, text, and rhythm as they are deployed in conversation 
with one another. 

This way of understanding music - as a set of lexical, tonal, and temporal hearing 
experiences blended into one unitary moment of artistic perception - opens up in full an 
avenue of purely aesthetic criticism that was entirely closed off in Plato and only potentially 
available in Aristotle. In his efforts to fonnalise hannonics to satisfy Aristotle’s definition of 

256 See further Pohlmann and West (2001) 71-2. 
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a science, Aristoxenus has identified an aspect of music which is nothing other than formally 
arranged sound evaluated solely on the basis of auditory experience and pleasure. The rules 
which govern those sonic arrangements are rationally comprehensible, but they are utterly 
distinct from those which guide our thinking about how such arrangements might be used in 
order to convey a set of emotions or experiences to the mind of the listener. Those latter rules 
are the rules of xppois, an act of putting rhythms, sentences, and melodies to use as 
interactive bearers of meaning which they would not necessarily have in themselves qua 
formally arranged sounds. There is thus room to evaluate the sensory pleasure which a 
melody affords its listener in isolation from the way in which that melody may or may not 
communicate something other than the facts of its sounds. I argued in the previous chapter 
that something like this approach was prefigured by the changes Aristotle made to Platonic 
psychology and metaphysics, but it is Aristoxenus who makes this separation of critical 
spheres official. 

One important consequence of that separation is that the question whether a song is a 
‘good’ artistic depiction now becomes one of appropriateness (oikeiotps): because poets are 
in the business of taking sound-structures and putting them to joint use as bearers of 
meaning, the question becomes how accurately or appropriately they do so. Are the sounds of 
the words, their meanings, and the harmonised tones which accompany them, deployed 
together in such a way as to really get at what it is like to be in the presence of a wailing 
widow, or a dying serpent? Or is there some disjunct between the sounds, pleasurable and 
well-constructed though they may be on their own terms, and the character whose presence 
and experiences those sounds are being used to convey? By assigning those two questions of 
aural loveliness and expressive appropriateness to separate disciplines within the overarching 
study of music, Aristoxenus has brought us to the beginning of the Hellenistic period and the 
radical fonns of post—p0os criticism which emerged therein. After Aristoxenus, the 
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Peripatetic fragmentation of sound and sense continued and generated critical approaches 
which evaluated artistically arranged ouvOeoeis of sounds on their own terms as pleasurable 


sensory input, considered separately from the oikeiotps with which those sounds could be 
used to convey meaning. By carrying Aristotle’s departure from Plato forward and making 
room to talk about sounds in isolation from depiction or content, Aristoxenus has set the 
stage for a new era in the Greek semiotics of music in which melody and meaning grow 
increasingly separate. The history of that further development will be the subject of Part II. 
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Conclusion to Part I 


Where Things Stand Now 

There will be more to say about oikeiotps in Part II, but for now a few final points 
about Aristoxenus will close this treatment of his semiotics and its critical place in the history 
of aesthetics. There is no indication that Aristoxenean philosophy includes anything like 
Plato’s natural correspondence between word, pitch, and rhythmic duration. On the contrary, 
in Aristoxenus each of those elements is treated as conceptually distinct and analysed 
according to principles which are expressly figured as unique to the relevant area of study. In 
place of Plato’s natural unity between the poetic elements, we find in Aristoxenus a new 
model based on successively hierarchical stages of atomistic ouvSeois. Language, rhythm, 
and melody are all composed of indivisible elements - the note, the letter, and the ‘primary 
time’ - each of which is an expressly phenomenological event, an incidence of sound 
perceived in time by the aKof]. All three elements can be built up into units such as 
linguistically intelligible words or harmonically intelligible scalar units. These units can then 
be combined with one another into meaningfully expressive superstructures, as when words 
form a sentence or notes are strung together into a melody. Finally, such superstructures may 
be combined with one another in a u 1^15 so that they all depict the same referent. But it is the 
job of the TExvixps to accomplish this final, meta-auv0Eais and make sure that the sub- 
ouvSeoeis of rhythm, language, and melody correspond to one another as parts of a 
communicative whole. Like his teacher Aristotle, Aristoxenus does not posit a natural 
universal order which makes all three elements work together but instead views that order as 
imposed from outside by a human agent where it might not otherwise come into being. For 
Aristoxenus, the elements of music do not naturally gravitate towards the coherent union that 
can be imposed upon them by the human mind. This is because each of them is in essence 



purely sensory, a simple perceptual event which occurs when a given syllable strikes the ear 
at a particular pitch for a particular amount of time. Such events may be analysed, judged, 
and arranged according to the compositional plan conceived by a given individual, but in 
themselves they are always and irreducibly cpaivouEva. 

This theory of musical composition, the terms in which it is framed, and the 
implications it has for the semiotics of music, will do much to shape the Hellenistic-era 
debates which the second half of this dissertation will discuss. In particular, the ouvBeois 
model will prove a powerful tool for later critics to understand just what it is that composers 
do when they put music and words together in an artistic composition. Whatever their stance 
may be as regards the questions how and whether musical sound can be said to communicate 
or depict, each of the theorists to whom we now turn will basically accept as a first premise 
the idea - rooted in Plato’s tripartite definition of song, but altered by Aristotelian 
aspectuality and then filtered through Aristoxenean phenomenalism - that poets are in the 
business of arranging sounds in three distinct ways. For the Stoic Diogenes of Babylon, the 
Euphonists with their Peripatetic and Stoic influences, and even for the Epicurean 
Philodemus, what we experience when we hear a poem sung is three conceptually distinct 
things wrapped up into a single perceptual experience - word, rhythm, and melody united 
into one sound. The task for each of these thinkers is then to define just what it is that 
happens to us when we hear such a sound, and which of the three elements is responsible for 
which aspects of our experience. All these theorists accept that, when we listen to words with 
music, we have an emotional response which might influence or direct our actions. For 
Diogenes, this response is a result of the fact that Plato’s f]0os theory still essentially holds 
good: the whole unified composition conveys a representation of some inner emotional state 
which our souls then internalise as part of their own experience. Diogenes, like Aristoxenus, 
must therefore find a way to describe this representational structure in the terms dictated by 
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his own intellectual framework, which for the scholarch means articulating how musical 
sound can be understood as part of the universe of rational and influential perceptions that 
populate Stoic epistemology and ethics. Philodemus, on the other hand, must enforce the 
partitions between text and melody more rigidly, finding a way to talk about semiotic 
communication that limits its rational effects upon action to the linguistic sphere. This he 
must do not only to defend Epicurean doctrine in contradistinction to Diogenes’ Stoicism, but 
also to refute the Euphonists, who would make poetry’s sensory elements into the whole of 
the art, and so ascribe to the pure experience of sound a potential for influencing human 
action that the rationalist Philodemus cannot accept. In all of this the respective roles of 
Stdvoia and aKop will be objects of hot contention. The adoption, modification, or rejection 
of Plato’s ethical representation in music will now, under the influence of Aristotle-via- 
Aristoxenus, come to turn upon how different theorists ascribe the various parts of our 
musical experience to rational engagement as contrasted with pure physical sensation. In light 
of the foregoing chapters, we now have the resources to understand the terms and stakes of 
these debates. Developing that understanding will be the point of what follows. 
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Part II 


Introduction 

Philodemus and his Critics 

The second half of this thesis is about the arcane, challenging, and quite radical 
theories of musical poetics which we find very imperfectly preserved in quotation by 
Philodemus of Gadara. Those theories come down to us on charred and mangled papyri from 
the ashes of Herculaneum; since their rediscovery between 1752 and 1754 efforts have been 
made to reconstruct their text. These efforts have been by turns dramatic and innovative, 
counterproductive and ingenious. 257 On Poems 1, 3, and 4, and On Music 4, on which I focus 
almost exclusively here, have been available since the 2000s in very impressive critical 
editions with English and French translation, respectively. 258 Books 2 and 5 of On Poems can 
be more difficult to access, but they too are not beyond reach: Mangoni’s (1993) edition and 
Italian translation of Book 5 can now be supplemented with an English translation by David 
Armstrong. 259 Book 2 awaits a new edition by Janko, and is currently best gleaned from the 
fragments of P.Herc. 1676, 1074b, 1081b, and 994 available in Sbordone (1983); Janko’s 
(2000) 462-93 concordances are a useful reference for placing fragments in their proper 
books (although this work will likely be revised in his forthcoming edition). Footnotes in 
Janko (2000) and (2011) offer new and updated readings of many fragments from Book 2, 
and I will cite these throughout with indications of the places where I do so. 

257 See Janko (2000) 11-26, (2011) 5-16, 19-49, 141-8, 166-92; Delattre (2004) lvi-lxxxv, 
xcvii-cvii. 

258 These are Ja nk o (2000) for Po. 1, (2011) for Po. 3-4; Delattre (2004) for Mus 4. For a 
history of previous editions (by e.g. Theodor Gomperz, August Hausrath, Christian Jensen, 
Francesco Sbordone, Maria Nardelli, and Cecilia Mangoni) see Janko (2000) 27-47, (2011) 
17-18, 148-65; Delattre (2004) lxxxvi-xcvii. 

259 Armstrong (1995). 



These are the extremely troublesome texts with which I will deal in Part II; my project 
here is not papyrological but interpretative. In a very few cases my analysis has led me to 
suggest a new reading; otherwise I accept the text of the editions just named or import 
readings from other editors as specified. Since what I am interested in is a broad-strokes 
picture of each theorist’s major points as they pertain to musical expression, I have tended to 
use relatively well-preserved fragments, or to look for claims which are repeated multiple 
times for emphasis. The approach is designed to mine these valuable sources for as much as 
they can tell us, without putting too much weight on the precise language of smaller claims, 
as these are the most vulnerable to being rendered inaccessible by textual damage. Like the 
musical documents, these are precious texts containing evidence which we do not find 
elsewhere; the task of interpreting them is necessarily speculative in some degree, but this 
cannot prevent us from attempting cautiously to learn what they have to teach. By 
corroborating what we find in them with related sources, and contextualising them with what 
we know about the philosophical commitments of Philodemus and the authors he discusses, 
we can arrive at plausible sketches of how those authors responded to the musicological and 
philosophical traditions examined in Part I. By doing so, we will see how fj 605 theory, having 
been complicated and reworked in the Peripatetic tradition, received both forceful defences 
and savage critiques from the careful thinkers of the Hellenistic schools. 
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Chapter IV 

HQog Gets an Update: Diogenes of Babylon 

Diogenes of Babylon, the fifth scholarch of the Stoa, is an indispensable witness to 
Stoic musicology - a subject about which we would know very little without him. As it is, we 
have only Philodemus’ hostile report in De Musica Book 4 to go on, but with some digging 
we can get quite a bit out of even those fragments. Broadly speaking, Diogenes accepted 
q0os theory without apology; his is a full-throated endorsement of the thesis that music can 
and does manifest psychological dispositions and communicate them to the listener. Plato is 
therefore an important or even a central authority for Diogenes. We can see the Stoic making 
use of the Laws, and in general what he says is quite consistent with the outlines of Platonic 
fj0os and with the commonplaces that follow on from it - modal intonation as a pedagogical 
tool, melodic trends as indicators for state formation, and so on. But Diogenes is not just 
offering warmed-over truisms about musical affect. He read widely and engaged with the 
ideas of opponents and colleagues alike, and so he was aware of the philosophical challenges 
to musical q0os that had been raised by Epicureans and others like the author of the Hibeh 
papyrus. He recognised, too, that Aristoxenus and his followers had made contributions to 
musical scholarship of which Plato had known nothing and which needed now to be 
incorporated into any robust study of music. Consequently, we can see him working in the De 
Musica to articulate fj0o$ theory in tenns that would have been both acceptable in the 
contentious intellectual culture of the Hellenistic schools, and consistent with the highly 
sophisticated systems of psychology, epistemology, and physics which had developed within 
his own Stoic tradition. The result is a theory of musical expression which in fact goes further 
than Plato’s, in that it sees musical motion as not only representative of but somehow 
essentially identical with the movements of the soul. Music for Diogenes does not just speak 



to the soul; it actually invades the soul and alters its configuration, producing in listeners an 
ineluctable emotional experience and reliably generating a consequent set of actions. We 
shall now see how Diogenes arrived at this quite extreme set of theses about music by 
engaging closely with the theories of his predecessors. Diogenes’ robust and distinctly Stoic 
philosophy of music is a picture of how traditional theories of musical affect found 
expression in the 2 nd century BC. It therefore offers a point of reference against which to 
understand the more unorthodox ideas about sound and meaning which we will find recorded 
by Philodemus in later chapters. 

I. Plato and Then Some: Diogenes goes beyond plpTiais 

It has long been noted that Diogenes adopts the core structure of Plato’s fj0os 
theory. 260 Music for the scholarch is naturally pleasurable, 261 and it is able to move (kiveiv) 
our emotions and convey to the soul certain dispositions which are constitutive of 
character. 262 Because of these two facts it can and should be used in education as a method of 
accustoming us to the right kinds of likes and dislikes. 263 Children are naturally susceptible to 
this kind of education before they are fully capable of using reason themselves. 264 Diogenes 
does not, so far as we can see, explicitly make the claim that when music is used this way it 
conforms to an all-encompassing Aoyos that pervades the universe and the human soul. 
However, Anthony Long has presented good evidence that such a Aoyos, which is certainly 
an immanent feature of the universe according to mainline Stoic thought, was in fact often 

260 See especially Phld. Mus. 4. LI.1-LII.3 with PI. Lg. 669b5-e4, 802bl-c4; Rispoli (1974) 
62-4; Delattre (2007) 82-3 with notes; Woodward (2010) 236-45. 

261 Phld. Mus. 4.XVI.13-XV1I.11. 

262 Phld. Mus. 4.xv. 1-8, xx.1-8. 

263 Phld. Mus. 4.XVI.1-13; Delattre (2007) 332 cites parallels from Plato including Lg. 
653b2-c4, 654bl l-c8; R. 401el-2a4. See further Delattre (1991) 5-17. 

264 Phld. Mus. 4.XVI11. 
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expressed by Stoics in terms of a musical harmony whose structure should be mirrored in the 
ordered soul . 265 It seems very likely that Diogenes would have fit his musical philosophy 
within such a cosmic system as well. If so then here, too, he would be in line with Plato’s 
beliefs about the relationships between music, soul, and Aoyog. 

But Diogenes is more extreme than Plato on two important points. One of these points 
has been stressed by both Woodward (2010) 240-4 and Barker (2001) 353: Diogenes rejects 
Uiuqais as a way of talking about the relationship between ethical states in the human soul 
and types of melodic motion . 266 The movement of a tune, he thinks, is not just a reproduction, 
approximation, or stylised evocation of the soul’s movement in a given emotional or ethical 
attitude: those two motions are actually identical. And so it is valid to describe songs as 
actually having ethical qualities: Different songs (neAq), claims Diogenes, are ‘some of them 
magnificent, some temperate and brave, some others fearful, unrestrained, and entirely 
shameful, since music gives rise to such dispositions .’ 267 If we assume that Diogenes 
associated these characteristics with the modes as Plato did (even if the association was more 
loose and fluid for him than it was for Plato), then this brief statement can be unfolded into a 
number of claims: 

la) Songs in a given mode have determinable ethical properties, because 


265 See Long (1991) 99-115 with esp. Chrysippus apud D.L. 7.88.2-8 (= SVF 3.4, pp. 3.30- 
4.7). Cf. Woodward (2010) 242; Scade (2017) 198-200, 207-8. On how Diogenes’ musical 
philosophy can be situated within the context of his Stoicism see Laurand (2014) 198-214. 

266 See also West (1992) 250; Scade (2017) 201-2. 

267 Phld. Mus. 4.XIX.45-XX.6: [toc uev] uiEyaAoTrpEjTrfj, tck Se aco<ppovi[K]a [koi] avSpETa, 
T[a] 8 [e SeiAcc] Kai aKoAaaTa Kai oA[cos] a[i]axpa TrpoaayopEuovTcov, 005 
auvETmpEpouaqs t&s Toiatrras 5 ia 0 EOEis. Cf. Phld. Mus. 4.XIX.1-5, where music is said to 
give rise to our own virtues because ‘it has certain virtues which are akin to them’ (005 
E'xouoa Tiva$ a[pET]&s auyyEVEis). In some sense Diogenes may be compared here with 
Schopenhauer, who insists that music is not a representation of Ideas (of‘things as they are’) 
but contains in itself the closest possible thing to the real essence of emotion: ‘it does not 
express this or that individual or particular joy, this or that sorrow or pain or horror or 
exaltation or cheerfulness or peace of mind, but rather joy, sorrow, pain, horror, exaltation, 
cheerfulness and peace of mind as such in themselves, abstractly.’ See Norman, Welchman, 
and Janaway (2011) 251-7 289 with Alperson (1981); Ferrara (1996). 
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lb) a given mode dictates a given kind of melodic motion which songs written in that 
mode tend to have, besides which 

2 a) souls also exhibit certain kinds of habitual motion, and 

2 b) to exhibit habitually a certain kind of affective motion (e.g. towards the noble and 
away from shame) is just what it is to possess an ethical characteristic (e.g. bravery), besides 
which 

3) the habitual motions exhibited by songs in a given mode (e.g. the Dorian) are 
identical with those exhibited by a soul with a given ethical characteristic (e.g. bravery), and 
so 

Conclusion) modes and the songs written in them have all the requisite features 
needed to be described as having, not just imitating or representing, ethical characteristics of 
their own. 

Two related things are remarkable about this argument. One is that it must define 
having an ethical state simply as possessing the relevant psychological or melodic motion, 
without reference to the actions typically produced by that motion. Dorian melodies may 
move as brave souls do, but they certainly do not charge into battle of their own accord as do 
those human individuals who possess brave souls. For a Dorian song to be meaningfully 
called ‘brave,’ then, we must assume that bravery is nothing more than the property of 
habitually being drawn towards some ends and repulsed from others, without necessarily 
doing anything about it. And yet the second remarkable thing is that Diogenes justifies his 
claim with the evidence that ‘music gives rise to such dispositions,’ presumably meaning we 
can tell that music is ethical because it generates ethical states in those who listen to it. If so, 
then the proof is in the pudding: we will be able to tell whether a child raised listening to the 
Dorian mode has become brave by putting him on the battlefield and seeing whether he fights 
more valiantly than a child whose parents indulged him with the Lydian. Indeed, Philodemus 
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attempts at one point to refute Diogenes on almost exactly those terms: martial music, argues 
the Epicurean, does not actually make people fight courageously on the battlefield if they 
would not already have done so because of their pre-existing good character. 268 So Diogenes 
most likely thinks that those who listen to brave music not only become internally brave, but 
act in observably brave ways and thus demonstrate the effects of their musical upbringing. 
But if music is itself brave, and if action is therefore not an essential part of what defines 
ethical qualities for Diogenes, one may legitimiately ask how he can expect brave music to 
produce brave actions in its listeners. 

The answer may lie in Diogenes’ claim that music ‘gives rise to’ ethical dispositions. 
The verb he uses is ouvETncpEpEiv. Delattre (2007) 335 points out that this is a verb which, in 
Aristotelian logic, ‘s ’applique a un terme qui porte en lui-meme certaines consequences' 269 
If that is the right way to understand the term here, it means that Diogenes is positing a direct 
causal relationship between hearing a piece of music and one of two things. He may think 
that hearing a song inevitably causes one to possess the ethical quality which that song 
possesses, so that hearing a Dorian tune automatically makes one brave. But ouvETncpEpEiv is 
a feminine participle here, meaning that its subject is probably pouaiKij in general, not an 
individual song. So it is more likely that Diogenes thinks one song will automatically 
produce, not the ethical state associated with its mode, but the emotional response which, if it 
becomes habitual, will eventually constitute that ethical state. If we listen to lots of songs 
which produce that emotion, though, then sure enough we will eventually have that ethical 
characteristic - on this reading, that is what it would mean for uouaiKq in general to be 
‘giving rise automatically’ (auvETrtcpEpouaqs) to our ‘dispositions’ (SiccOeoeic;). 


268 Phld. Mus. 4.LX VIII. 33-40, lxix.7-12. 

269 Cf. Arist. Top. 144bl7, 154b23; [Arist.] Pr. 152b7. 
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We can imagine plausibly enough how this might work. Ethical motions, we might 
say, are emotional: if I am brave, it is fear that pushes me away from what is shameful and 
desire or pleasure which pulls me towards glorious victory. And so if a melody moves in an 
ethically characterised way, then hearing it means also having that same motion in your soul 
and so having that emotional experience. Tunes on this model do not present emotional and 
ethical characteristics in others for us to contemplate or even empathise with as something 
outside of ourselves. Instead they simply enter into us and produce the emotion which is the 
motion of this particular song. When we hear a tune, our soul can be relied upon to move 
with it, and so in some sense hearing the tune is having the emotion, or at least the two are 
linked with such a tight bond of causation as to be inseparable. Plato made melody into a 
kind of iconic sign, something which was not itself ethical experience but in which we could 
recognise salient features of ethical experience and so respond by having analogous 
experiences of our own. For Diogenes, a melody simply is an emotion in every important 
sense of the term, and so (we might posit) hearing a melody inevitably means having that 
emotion. It is the difference between my showing you a picture of your lover so that you feel 
in some ways as you might when he is present, and my actually bringing him into the room 
so that you immediately and by definition have the full experience of being in the presence of 
the one you love. 

Over time these musically generated emotional experiences could be counted upon to 
engrain themselves, so that the Dorian mode inevitably transfers its own ethical 
characteristics to those who listen to it habitually. If those characteristics can in turn be 
counted upon to generate actions - if brave people reliably act in brave ways - then we can 
expect people to exhibit behavioural patterns directly consequent upon the types of music 
they listen to. What I am suggesting is that Diogenes may have imagined a long but 
inevitable chain of causation looking something like this: 
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1) A mode (e.g. Lydian) has an ethical quality (e.g. lack of restraint). 

2) A given song in that mode (e.g. the Orestes chorus from Pap. Vienna G 2315) 
moves in ways characteristic of the emotions relevant to that ethical quality (e.g. it jumps 
about frenetically as souls do when they are feeling flighty and full of anxiety). 

3) The listener hears that song and his soul moves in that way, meaning that he feels 
the emotion that is in the song. 

4) With repeated exposure, the listener gets used to feeling the relevant emotion at the 
slightest provocation, and so he himself takes on the (lack of restraint/courage/temperance) 
characteristic of the (Lydian/Dorian/Phrygian) mode. 

5) That characteristic is generative of certain actions consistent with it (e.g. people 
lacking self-restraint will panic and flee in times of danger). 

This tentative reconstruction of the Stoic’s theory is broadly consistent with the 
interpretations of Diogenes most recently advanced by Barker, Woodward, and Scade. But it 
raises a few interrelated questions. First of all, how are we to account for the process 
described in 4)? That is, why should feeling a certain way many times while listening to 
music cause us to feel that way habitually even after we finish listening? Moreover, are we 
justified in reading the word auvEmcpEpEiv as ‘to necessarily cause’? When Aristotle used it 
in that way, he was describing the inescapable causation that leads from one logical 
proposition to another: if something is a healthy horse, then that something has four legs. But 
Diogenes is talking about the progress from hearing music to developing ethical states - 
perhaps music is a factor in shaping the sort of people that its listeners become over time, but 
can Dorian music be said to make its listeners brave as certainly as the conclusion of a valid 
argument emerges out of its premises? To answer these questions we must explore the 
relationship between Diogenes and Aristotle on some of the finer points of musical 
psychology, asking whether they are speaking on and with the same terms. 
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II. Tendencies and Actions, Music and the Soul: Aristotle and Diogenes on 
musical psychology 

a. Features of the soul: Diogenes’ concessions to Aristotelian psychology 

It has been argued that Stoics before Panaetius and Posidonius were hostile towards 
Aristotle. Indeed, with the exception of some selections from Plato cherry-picked to support 
the Stoic worldview, the early scholarchs are supposed to have been quite dismissive of both 
the Academy and the Lyceum. 270 But the idea that Aristotle nevertheless had some sort of 
influence upon Stoic thought as early as Chrysippus, though it has been contested, is not 
deeply controversial. 271 Diogenes, for his part, wrote during an important transitional period 
in the history of Stoicism, during which the other Socratics ceased to be regarded as enemies 
of the Stoa. Diogenes is one of the first philosophers for whom Aristotle and Plato are at least 
potentially respected authorities rather than disdained rivals. 272 We have already seen that 
Diogenes largely accepts Plato’s musical psychology before expanding upon it, highlighting 
his continuity with the Academy rather than insisting upon his differences with it. 273 It is 
therefore possible that Diogenes would have anticipated Posidonius in engaging with 
Aristotelian thought and incorporating it into his own Stoic project. There is one passage in 
the DeMusica where it seems as if he might be doing so. This is Phld. Mas. 4.LXXXIX.29-40 


270 See Frede (1999) 774-8, 783-4; Sedley (2003b) 20-4; Gill (2006) 212-6; Ju (2013) 95-6. 
On early Stoic acceptance and even reverence of Socrates and its marked differences from 
the account of the philosopher found in Plato, see Long (2004) 10-11. 

271 See Hahm (1991) 309 and Sakezles (2007) 225 against Sandbach (1985). 

272 On Diogenes’ Stoic orthodoxy and additions or alterations to it see Nussbaum (1993) 
115-16; Tieleman (2003) 243-4 with n. 118; Blank (2011) 246. Obbink and Vander Waerdt 
(1991) 357-8 argue that Diogenes’ innovations were aimed precisely at incorporating the 
views of other Socratics such as Plato into Stoic thought, which had previously been hostile 
to them — see further Delattre (1991) 3, 15-6. 

273 For more on Diogenes’ tendency to incorporate rather than reject Plato’s views, see 
Schafer (1936) 180-9. 
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(hereafter T), where Philodemus preserves a relatively detailed account of the path which the 
scholarch charted from hearing music to making choices and taking on ethical characteristics. 
Here is the passage - a close examination of its tenninology will both clarify Diogenes’ 
theory of musical affect and reveal potential connections between it and that of Aristotle. 

kocv (SouArjTat [tccu- 
TT]v] opuas EpTTOlElV, KCCl 
Trp[oatp]EaEi$ Eivai TraBq ti— 
va pe]tcc SuvapEcos, oti tto- 
te tccJuto eoti. To 5’ apxf]v ei— 
vai] toO Acc(3eTv Tag Trpoai- 
psJaEig tccutccs Kai Ta$ Suva- 
p]ei$ tcc TraBq, rrpos avSpEi- 
ajv uev Bapaos, BaD rrpos aco- 
cppoauvqv Se aiaxuvqv 
K]ai Koapov, aAAa Se irpos 
a]AAa (. . .). 

He (i.e. Diogenes) - even if he wants (to claim that) ‘this (i.e. ‘music’) implants 
impulses in (the soul)’ - will also (sc. concede that) ‘deliberate actions are certain 
affective states accompanied by capacity, because sometimes that is the same thing. 274 
And the beginning of our acquiring these deliberate actions and the capacities is the 
affective states - (so) confidence (leads) towards courage, shame and propriety 
towards temperance, and other (affections) towards other (virtues) (. . .).’ 275 

The key initial concept is oppq, impulse or appetition. Music begins to work in the soul by 

altering its oppcd: songs can ‘implant impulses within’ the soul (oppas epttoieiv) and ‘turn’ 

the soul ‘from one impulse to another’ (arroaTpEcpEiv rrp6[s] aAAqv oppfjv arf aAAq[s]). 276 

'Oppp is a quite general tenn for ‘impulse’; it is an internal motivation and typically drives 

the entity that experiences it towards a particular goal by means of pleasure, or drives that 

entity away from something by means of pain (this latter experience may also be called 


274 That is, oppcd, TraBq Ttva petcc SuvapEcos, and irpoaipEaEi^ can amount to the same 
thing when considered in their necessary causal interrelation according to Stoic determinism 
- for an exposition of which, see below, pp. 139-44. Cf. Delattre (2007) 401 n. 5. 

275 Philodemus wishes to represent everything after ‘deliberate actions’ as a concession on 
Diogenes’ part (auyixcopqaEiJv, Phld. Mus. 4.LXXXIX.28-9), as if an endorsement of 
affective ethics were incompatible with the Stoic’s other claim that music implants impulses. 
In fact, as I show here, the two views do not compromise but rather mutually reinforce one 
another in Diogenes’ theory. See also Phld. Mus. 4.XIV.4-10. 

276 See Phld. Mus. 4.XIV.4-5, xxxvi.10-4, lxxxix.29-33. 
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occpoppp). Diogenes shows that he endorses this hedonic account of impulse at Phld. Mus. 


4.XXV.1-3, where he refers to ‘oppcd and the accompanying experiences of pleasure and 
pains which occur within them.’ 277 This is how good music can ensure that listeners pursue 
the proper ends, ‘for the most important thing with regard to oppp towards noble things,’ 
claims Diogenes, ‘is to enjoy what one should and love what one should.’ 278 Cultivating the 
appropriate kinds of enjoyments and rejections is a central prerequisite of virtue, and an end 
towards which music education ought to be directed, for both Plato and Aristotle - Diogenes’ 
language here is reminiscent of both philosophers. 279 On the face of it, then, Diogenes seems 
to be offering an account of music’s pedagogical value for virtue that is at least highly 
consistent with Aristotle. 

But in itself, oppp is not a uniquely Aristotelian concept. It was already an important 
tenn in Stoic ethics before Diogenes: Chrysippus defined it as the ‘first motion of the soul’ 
(upcoTr] ... yuxns Kivqcns), an appetitive impulse that distinguishes animals from plants and 
other lower life forms. 280 Different types of oppp could be further disambiguated by a 
number of qualifiers - in particular, AoyiKp op up was a motion of the human mind towards 
some action, as distinct from the irrational impulse of lower animals. 281 'Opup is not a key 
concept in the ethical works of Aristotle. But the word does appear there too, and there too it 
describes a broad set of impulses that may be further characterised as logical or illogical. 282 
For Diogenes to use the word, then, is for him to refer quite generally to an appetitive 
impulse without necessarily invoking an Aristotelian framework. 


277 Ta$ op[qds] Kai tck peS’ pSovps Kai [Aujups ev TauTq[i yivopEvaJ. Cf. CXIV.36-7. 

278 Phld. Mus. 4.xvi.3-7. 

279 See Arist. EE 1220b7-10; EN 1104b 11; Pol. 1304al5; Delattre (2007) 332; and above, p. 
125 with n. 263. 

280 Chrysipp. apud Philo Quod Dens sit Immut. 35 (= SVF 2.458, p. 150.22-5); Sakezles 
(2007) 239. 

281 See e.g. Stob. Eel. 2.86.17, 87.14 Wachsmuth (= SVF 3.169, p.40.4-16, 173, p.41.26-33). 

282 See Arist. EE 1247b 18-20. 
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Things become more nuanced, however, when Diogenes begins to suggest how 
exactly music manages to instill oppcd, and how those opucd might alter a listener’s ethical 
state. For one thing, oppcd are associated with Tra0q: experiencing an emotion is what pushes 
us towards or away from some goal. It is already of note that, since Diogenes endorses 
musical education and does not think it necessarily leads to unrestrained or overblown 
emotion, he seems here to be using the word Trd0r] not in the usual Stoic sense of ‘excessive 
or vicious passion’ but rather, like Aristotle, in the broader sense of‘emotion’ or ‘affective 
state’ (including praiseworthy states such as confidence). 283 The real keys to Diogenes’ 
assertion, though, are the terms upoaipEais and Suvaing . 284 According to Diogenes, 
undergoing an emotional affection (udOos) is the beginning of some process at the end of 
which we make choices (TTpoaipEaeig) and develop capacities (SuvapEig). Aristotle used both 
of these words frequently in his psychological writing, and he used them in precise and 
idiosyncratic ways. Examining those meanings will show how close they are to the meanings 
attributed to them by Diogenes, as well as helping to clarify what the Stoic is saying about 
how music stimulates action and transfers its ethical characteristics to the listener. 

In both of Aristotle’s ethical texts, TrpocdpEcns is a deliberative choice between 
actions as a means of accomplishing an end which we desire. 285 With this much the Stoics 
would have broadly agreed: Stoic TrpoaipEais also describes a deliberate action undertaken 
by a conscious agent. 286 On the most basic level, then, Diogenes is saying that we undertake 


283 On Trd0r) as ‘vicious motivations’ see Brennan (1998) 34. 

284 The first of these terms, poorly preserved here, is confirmed in the parallel at column XIV 
and particularly at XIV. 7. 

285 See esp. Arist. EN 1113b3-5; EE 1226a7-bl5; Kenny (1979) 75-80; Broadie (1991) 237- 
42; Meyer (2006) 139 (although it is somewhat misleading for Meyer to call TrpocdpEais a 
desire, since Aristotle is quite clear that it is not a (3ouAqais although it seems to be similar to 
one: EN 111 1 b 19—20); Sakezles (2007) 231-2. On upo- as ‘between’ rather than ‘before’ 
see Price (2016) 437-8 contra e.g. Joachim (1951) 100. 

286 On the details of TrpoodpEais in Stoicism see further below, pp. 139-41 with esp. Stob. 

Eel 2.87.14 Wachsmuth (= SVF 3.173, p. 41.27-33). 
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deliberate action when our emotional state is accompanied by Suvauis- This is a polyvalent 
tenn with a number of important usages in late Classical and Hellenistic philosophy, but 
when used in relation to emotion and the soul it has the potential to sound a distinctly 
Aristotelian note. I will argue below (pp. 144-50) that Diogenes elsewhere uses the word in a 
different way which also emerges from the Peripatetic tradition in that it comes from 
Aristoxenus. Used in the context of psychology and ethics as it is in T, though, Suvauis 
evokes Aristotle himself. This is especially true because Diogenes uses the word in the plural, 
which is a break from earlier Stoic usage: Chrysippus maintained quite firmly that the soul, 
being one, has only one Suvauis (in the sense of its having only one proper aim and function, 
which is the achievement of virtue). 287 By contrast, we have already seen in Chapter II that 
Aristotle allowed for multiple SuvauEis in the soul, in the sense that the soul has multiple 
‘functions’ or ‘capacities.’ 288 This is why Delattre (2007) 28 n. 3 suggests that the best way to 
read Diogenes’ use of the word here is with reference to Aristotle’s Nicomachean Ethics, 
where a Suvauis is a ‘capacity’ or ‘potential’ for a particular emotional state. ‘ Auvaueis are 
those features by which we are said to be such as to experience certain emotions - for 
example, to be capable of becoming angry or feeling pain or pity.’ 289 This is close to the use 
of Suvauis to denote a ‘soul function’: Aristotle is talking not about physically separable 


287 See Galen PHP 4.1, 5.5 (= SVF 3.257, p. 61.32-9, 461 p. 112.14-23): uiav Ecpqaev (sc. 6 
XpuaiTTTros) rival Suvauiv Tfjs yuxqs- The context of this claim must be Chrysippus’ belief 
that virtue (which is the soul’s proper aim) is one: see e.g. Plu. De Virt. Mor. 441b; 
Menedemus and Ariston of Chios a pud Plu. De Virt. Mor. 440e-41a; D.L. 7.94; Clement 
Stromata 4.28.1; Stobaeus Eel. 2. 63.6 W (~ SVF 1.375, p. 86.9-17, 3.76, p. 19.22-33, 221, 
p. 52.7-9, 280, p. 69.4-6); Plu. Quomodo Quis Suos in Virtute Sentiat Profectus 75c7-f3 (= 
FDS 1233); Long and Sedley (1987) 2.383-4; Cooper (1998) 253-5; Brouwer (2007) 289- 
311; Ju (2007) 107-8; Gill (2009) 413-4. 

288 Obbink and Vander Waedt (1991) 355-6 n. 4 have already remarked that Diogenes 
anticipated Panaetius and Posidonius by allowing for the division of the soul into parts 
(UEpn): see Phld. Mus. 4.LXXVI.28-30, lxxvii.40-3, lxxviii.3-5. 

289 EN 1105b20-4: SuvauEis Sr Ka0’ as Tra0qTiKoi toutgov AryouEBa, oTov Ka0’ as Suvotoi 
opyiaBqvai q AuTrqBqvai q rAEqaai. 
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parts of the soul which become angry or afraid, but about certain features of the soul which 
make it capable of being so affected. 290 

But Diogenes cannot be using the world in exactly this way, because he cannot be 
talking tout court about ‘capacities’ in the soul. That is, it cannot be the case that once music 
affects us in a certain way, we then become able to be affected in that way, since presumably 
we must have been able to be so affected when we heard the music that affected us. 

Moreover, it is difficult to see how simply being capable of feeling confident would lead us 
reliably to a certain kind of brave TrpoodpEcns - a listener has to actually be confident, not 
just to be able to become confident, before he makes the deliberative choices associated with 
bravery. Diogenes, then, seems to be using Suvapis here in a slightly stronger sense than the 
one suggested by EN 1105b20-4, to mean a developed ‘aptitude’ or even ‘tendency.’ We can 
find Aristotle using the word in this sense at EE 1220M6-8, where he writes that ‘I call 
SuvdpEis those features according to which people are given names associated with the Tra0r| 
they manifest, such as “choleric,” “unfeeling,” “lustful,” “shy,” or “shameless.”’ 291 If we 
understand Diogenes to be using Suvapis in this way also, then the Stoic’s claim becomes 
more cogent: he is arguing that music causes us to experience emotions, which then lead us 
both to make choices attendant upon those emotions, and to develop a tendency to feel those 
emotions habitually. 

When Suvapis is read in this way, the meaning of T begins to fit with the rest of 
Diogenes’ claims, which could now be summarised as follows. Music is ethically 
characterised because it moves in the way that souls do when they experience certain 
emotions; hearing music therefore causes one’s soul to move in the same way and so, at least 
during the time when one is listening, one experiences the relevant emotion. These emotions 

290 See above, pp. 67-8 with n. 156. 

291 Asyco Se [tocs] Suv&heis Ka0’ a5 Asyovrai kcctcc toc Tra0p 01 EVEpyouvTE$, oTov opy(Ao$ 
avdAyiyros EpcoTiKos aiaxuvTpAo^ avaiaxuvTos. 
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are such as to push us towards certain ends and away from others - for instance, to desire 
victory and shun dishonour. When so pushed, we make certain choices, TrpoaipEaEis, and if 
we do so repeatedly then our actions reinforce the pattern of emotional response and 
decision-making that led us to act in the first place. Thus we develop a characterological 
tendency to be in a certain emotional state by undergoing that emotional state itself: in lines 
33-6 of T, ‘the beginning of our acquiring these deliberate actions and the capacities is the 
affective states.’ That is, because music causes us to enter certain emotional states and make 
consequent choices while we are listening to it, repeated exposure to such music develops in 
us a tendency to experience the relevant emotional state even after we have stopped listening. 
The missing Aristotelian term here is e'0os, the habit we develop over time via repeated 
action. But Diogenes asserts later on that music does indeed work by changing e'0os: when 
we undergo musical training which alters our affective dispositions, ‘there is no longer any 
space left for the opposite habits.’ 292 And in T itself, Diogenes illustrates the effects of music 
upon the soul by giving two examples of emotional affections and the ethical states into 
which they will develop given time: confidence (0apaos) leads towards courage (dvSpEia); 
propriety (Koapog) and shame (aiaxuvq) lead towards temperance (ococppoauvq). 

Delattre (2007) 331 notes that Aristotle makes use of the same two examples, 
avSpEia and ococppoauvq, at EN 1104al8-25. It is worth commenting on this passage 
further. What Aristotle says is that one may develop or destroy one’s virtues by observing or 
overshooting the mean towards which those virtues aim. For Aristotle this means that ‘one 
becomes cowardly by fleeing and fearing everything and enduring nothing, and rash by 


292 Phld. Mus. 4.XXXIII.1-15: ouketi KaTaAEiTTEa[0at] xcbpav tois evocvtioi[s e]0eoiv. 
Perhaps Diogenes refrained from explicitly mentioning e'0o$ in column LXXXIX because he 
was keen to insist that the initial emotional response to music, unlike the subsequent ethical 
state, was naturally spontaneous and therefore not the result of any developed habit or 
capacity: see Phld. Mus. 4.XVI1.8-12, CXIV.36-40. 
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fearing nothing at all and rushing into everything.’ 293 Similarly, ‘one becomes immoderate by 
indulging every pleasure and resisting none, and insensitive by fleeing every pleasure, as 
uncultivated people do.’ 294 In both cases, then, one develops an ethical characteristic by 
pursuing or avoiding the ends associated with it according to the dictates of pleasure and 
pain. 295 This account is quite close to that of Diogenes: emotionally desiderative states such 
as fear or confidence develop into ethical habits via repetition over time. In essence, 

Diogenes has simply inserted musical experience into Aristotle’s account as the generator of 
emotion and motivator of actions. This allows us to make an important addition to the chain 
of musical causation that I outlined above (p. 131), expanding (using boldface type) upon the 
crucial step 4): 

1) A mode (e.g. Lydian) has an ethical quality (e.g. lack of restraint). 

2) A given song in that mode (e.g. the Orestes chorus from Pap. Vienna G 2315) 
moves in ways characteristic of the emotions relevant to that ethical quality (e.g. it jumps 
about frenetically as souls do when they are feeling flighty and full of anxiety). 

3) The listener hears that song and his soul moves in that way, meaning that he feels 
the emotion that is in the song. 

4a) When listening to that song and feeling that emotion, the listener is prompted 
to make certain choices (e.g. when I hear the Orestes song I might grab onto my friend 
for comfort, or run to a priest who can protect me from divine madness with a 
prophylactic prayer). These actions engrain in me a habitual tendency to feel the 
emotion that caused them, and so 


293 "O te yap rravTa (psuycov Kai cpo(3oupEvos Kai pqSEV uttopevgov SeiA6 $ yivETai, 6 te 
pqSsv oAgos cpo(3oupEvos dAAa upos iravra (3a5i^cov 0paau$. 

294 'O pev rraaqs qSovfjc; ccTroAauGov Kai pqSEpias cxttexopevos aKoAaaTos, 6 8e udoav 
cpEuycov, cbauEp oi aypoiKoi, dvaiaBqTos ti$. 

295 For confidence and fear as emotional states in Aristotle see EE 1220b 12-4. 
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4b) With repeated exposure, the listener gets used to feeling the relevant emotion 
even when no longer listening to the relevant music, and so he himself takes on the (lack 
of restraint/courage/temperance) characteristic of the (Lydian/Dorian/Phrygian) mode. 

5) That characteristic is generative of certain actions consistent with it (e.g. people 
lacking self-restraint will panic and flee in times of danger). 

The fact that this outline is consistent with Aristotle’s views and employs uniquely 
Aristotelian concepts while simultaneously making sense of Diogenes’ statements in the De 
Musica suggests that Diogenes made use of Aristotle’s work more liberally than Stoics of his 
generation are usually assumed to have done. But that does not answer the second question I 
raised, namely whether a reading of auvETrupEpEiv from Aristotelian logic, with all the 
clockwork inevitability it applies, is really the right one for a theory of musical affect: is 
Diogenes saying that music can be counted upon, inevitably and without fail, to generate in 
its listeners the ethical actions and characteristics associated with its mode? The answer to 
these questions hinges not on similarities between Diogenes and Aristotle but on a few key 
differences, and on the distinctly Stoic notions of determinism and fate which are beind 
Diogenes’ use of the term TrpocdpEcns. 

b. Hearing music and making choices: How Stoic determinism changes things 

Aristotle in his ethical writings makes a key distinction between ends and means: we 
desire ends according to our (SouAqais, but we deliberate about means to those ends when 
performing npocdpEais. Our desires are things we simply have before we begin to make 
choices, whereas our deliberations lead us to decisions about how to pursue those desires. 
Our choices are up to us (E<p’ qiaTv) and thus TrpoodpEcns is a species of the voluntary (to 
ekouoiov) so that, whatever choice we have made, it was in our power to make it differently: 
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to put it bluntly, Aristotle believes in free will. 296 Things are quite different in the early Stoa, 
where our evidence points towards a radical determinism according to which events are fated 
and predetermined by the universal A6yo$. This cosmic structure of causal laws pervades the 
Stoic universe much like our modern laws of physics, dictating how bodies behave in space 
and in reaction to one another. 297 Since everything - including the mind and the soul - is a 
body according to the Stoics, this rationally ordered structure governs and determines 
everything that happens in the universe from its beginning to its end. 298 

In human ethics, the result of this view is to collapse the Aristotelian distinction 
between our desires, which we do not choose, and our means of pursuing or even of resisting 
those desires, which we do. It is still the case for Stoics that we are responsible for some 
actions rather than for others: there are events which come about because of us (Sf quag) and 
events which do not. 299 And our TrpoaipEGEis do cause things to come about through us, 
meaning that we can be held accountable for our choices. But, crucially, this is not because 
we could have chosen otherwise. In fact, our choices are dictated to us by an unbroken causal 
chain beginning with our impulses. The things in the outside world affect us and cause us to 


296 See above, pp. 68-70 and EN III Ia22-2al7, 1113bl l-4a23; Sakezles (2007) 232. 

297 See Plut. Stoic. Rep. 1049f-56d, 1056c2-4 with Scade (2017) 211-212 etpassim. Cf. 
further D.L. 7.137.9-139.11; Plot. Enn. 6.1.26-7; Philo De Opificio Mundi 8.3-9.4 Cohn (~ 
SVF 2.300, p. 111.1-7, 302, p. 111.18-23, 314 + 315, pp. 113.25-14.15). Further summary 
of the divine logic governing Stoic physics can be found in Kahn (1969) 168-171; Kerferd 
(1978) 251; Long and Sedley (1987) 1.271; Algra (2003) 165-170; White (2003) 124-152; 
Gourinat (2009) 49-51. See also Celkyte (2017) 95-96 on Stob. Eel. 2.62.15-63.5 
Wachsmuth (= SVF 3.278, p. 68.22-34). 

298 On Stoic corporealism see Boeri (2001) 726-50; Dodson-Robinson (2010) 47 with n. 8.1 
refrain here from calling the Stoics materialists (although many have done so: in addition to 
Dodson-Robinson see Gould (1970) 107-9; Bloch (1985) 48-52; Ramelli (2017) 3) because 
of the doubts raised by Gourinat (2009) esp. 61-2, 66-9. On the four Stoic ‘incorporeals,’ 
which do not exist but only ‘subsist’ as emergent properties or configurations of bodies, see 
below, p. 168 with n. 352, pp. 179-80. 

299 Alexander deFato 181.13-2.20 (= SVF 2.979, p. 285.1-6.4); see further Sharpies (1986) 
267-8, 277-9; Frede (2003) 193-200; Ojennus (2018) 224-5. 
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have experiences, rraSq, which lead to oppai. 300 We have what Chrysippus calls ‘an 
impression on the soul’ (tuttcoois ev yuxrj) from the outside world - an experience of 
perceiving something - which then stimulates an impulse in us. 301 This impulse triggers 
mechanistically a set of responses which we experience as deliberation and choice: our desire 
leads us to an ‘actionable impulse’ (upaKTiKf] oppii), of which one species is TrpoaipEcns. 
Desire is therefore not different than choice; rather, choice actually is a kind of desire when 
enacted according to principles of conscious deliberation. Thus Chrysippus, who described 
ai'pEois as PouArjais e£ avaAoytapoO. 302 The decisions to which those deliberations lead us 
are ones for which we are responsible, but that is not because they are contingent in the sense 
that we could have made different ones. Rather, the thing that makes us responsible for our 
choices is something like what in modern terms we might call consciousness: when we 
deliberate, the rules of Aoyo$ play out within our own minds as part of our experience, 
following logically on from the impulses which have been generated in us by what we see 
and feel in the world around us. Other things also act according to those rules, but their 
enactment is not part of our internal conscious experience: if the Aoyo$ causes water particles 
to condense into clouds and fall down to the earth as rain, I am not responsible for that. But 
the same Aoyoj might cause the smell of steak to enter my nostrils, leading to my thought, 
‘how delicious,’ and compelling me to enter the kitchen and ask for a bite as a logical next 
step. 

The consequence of all this for Diogenes’ theory of musical experience is as follows. 
Melodies are one of the perceptual experiences, the rraSq, which lead to opuai and so set 

300 By some accounts, opuq is itself a kind of Tra0os, which would mean that the experience 
of having an impulse towards something is just what it feels like to be causally affected by 
the world in a certain way - See Gill (2005) 454. 

301 D.L. 7.50 (= FDS 255.14-23). See further Philo Leg. 1.30 (= FDS 299); Stob. Eel. 
2.86.17-87 Wachsmuth (= SVF 3.169, p. 40.1-16); Sakezles (2007) 238-41; Ojennus (2018) 
226, 232-5. 

302 Stob. Eel. 2.87.14 Wachsmuth (= STF3.173, p. 41.27-33). 
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actions in motion. Like the rest of the world, tunes are arranged in logically comprenesible 
structures. Music is important because it has a kind of rational structure identical to that 
which dictates our actions as well. So to hear music is to have the Trd0os, which generates the 
oppp, which sets in motion the TrpocdpEaij, attendant upon the relevant ethical characteristic: 
hearing a Dorian tune means feeling compelled towards glory, which means acting to pursue 
glory and so beginning the process that will eventually instill bravery in the listener. It is 
therefore possible Diogenes does indeed think that music leads necessarily to dispositions - 
that it auvEUKpEpEi in the Aristotelian sense, but not for Aristotelian reasons. Diogenes has 
accepted some features of Aristotle’s psychology and ethics: notably, he has adopted the idea 
that the soul has multiple features or capacities that can become engrained as tendencies or 
predilections for a certain emotional state and so result in our having ethical characteristics. 
But the scholarch has imported these features of the Aristotelian Soul into a Stoic universe, 
so that the whole process of ethical acculturation through music takes place according to a 
series of rational and predetermined causal rules. Thus whereas tones and beats for Aristotle 
were inherently arational, a set of sounds waiting to be shaped into a rational form by the 
imposition of human reason, Diogenes can claim, like Plato, that music and harmony are 
themselves features of a logically structured universe to which ethical structure is not a 
foreign addition but the intrinsic and natural purpose for which such sounds exist. When we 
hear music, the rationally comprehensible ethical structures get fed into our souls and play 
out according to the Aoyos, impelling us to feel, desire, and act as the music dictates. 303 

One might well ask how, if this is the case, music could ever be a negative influence 
on the human soul. If music is structured according to Aoyog, and Aoyos dictates rational 
action, then surely the impulses and actions generated by music will be rational ones and so 

303 See in support of this reading Diogenes’ assertion at Phld. Mus. XIV. 5-10 that upd^Eis 
come about Kcrra TrpocapEaiv, which comes right before his assertion that TrpocdpEais is, at 
least in some cases, Trd0os plus Suvapis. Cf. XLI. 17-20, CXXl.24-7. 
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will lead to reasoned, laudable ethical caracteristics. And yet Diogenes does say that some 
tunes are ‘fearful, unrestrained, and entirely shameful.’ This is not a tension which Diogenes 
resolves in the extant fragments, but he would have been able to do so using basic principles 
of Stoic ethics. Ultimately, after all, the question ‘how can music ever generate censurable 
impulses?’ is a more pointed version of the larger question, ‘how can anyone do anything 
wrong if all actions are predetermined by a logically structured universe?’ The answer to both 
questions must lie in the fact that, though nothing can happen contrary to the rules of the 
Aoyos, individuals can be impelled to act contrary to their nature (cpuaig). 304 It is in the nature 
of a rock to fall towards the ground, but if I pick it up I can frustrate that nature without 
breaking the overarching rules of the universe within which both I and the rock operate. 
Similarly, it is in the nature of human souls that their conscious choices play out according to 
rational principles and logical inferences which lead them towards the good. But an influence 
such as bad advice or an unmeasured desire can cause those choices to deviate from their 
naturally rational path. In such cases our choices are still unfolding in our consciousness, so 
we can still be blamed for them, and they are still unfolding according to the Aoyos which 
dictates why our choice follows on from our impulse, which follows on from the perception 
or encounter with the world that we have experienced. But the ends which we are pursuing 
may not be in our best interests or those of others, and so we may be acting contrary to our 
nature as rational pursuers of the good even as we behave according to rationally intelligible 
rules. The same could be said about morally censurable music in Diogenes’ theory: if I hear a 
histrionic Mixolydian tune, I might feel inescapably miserable and be forced into wailing and 
tearing out my hair by the inexorable logic of that tune’s structure as it enters my soul. But in 


304 Plut. Sto. Rep. 1056d (= SVF 2.935, p. 268.28-31); Sharpies (1986) 277; Bobzien (2005) 
497-8. 
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doing so I have contravened my nature as a rational animal which pursues his own good, and 
so I should be set to rights with a bracing Dorian march as soon as possible. 

We can now see that Diogenes’ version of f|0os theory, though it hearkens back to 
Plato’s, is in fact more complex and more forcefully expressed than Plato’s. The scholarch 
has made some concessions to Aristotelian psychology and ethics which lead him to describe 
the soul in different terms than his predecessors in the Stoa, but he has still placed that soul, 
and the music which it encounters, in a rationally constructed and causally detennined Stoic 
universe. The result is that his fragments trace the outlines of a theory according to which 
melody does not simply communicate or express the human experience but actually is the 
human experience: hearing songs causes me to feel and act in predictable and ethically 
characterised ways just as do other influences such as logical argument or perceptual 
encounters with the natural world. When a well-trained soldier sees an enemy on the 
battlefield he thrills with confidence and bloodlust; the same thing happens, for Diogenes, 
when a young boy hears military anthems in the Dorian mode - indeed, that musical 
experience is a key part of the training that might turn such a boy into such a soldier. Yet 
there is still more to Diogenes’ intellectual profile as a musical thinker than this: the Stoic not 
only has a thesis about how hearing melody compels us to act in certain ways and become 
certain people, but also undertakes to explain what that experience is like and why it affects 
us the way it does. To understand that explanation we must examine the use which Diogenes 
makes of another Peripatetic, Aristoxenus, and the advancements in harmonic science which 
Diogenes took into account as he adapted Plato’s philosophy of musical affect. 

III. Songs without Words: Aristoxenean echoes and the ETTicmmoviKri ccYo0tiois 

Diogenes had in common with Aristoxenus the belief that musical sound contained 
intelligible structures and was a fitting object of analytic thought. Philodemus quotes 
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Diogenes as saying that ‘there are definitions, distinctions, and demonstrations in harmonics’ 
- the point being that harmonic relationships can have an effect upon the mind, as proven by 
the fact that they are subject to critical evaluation («piTtKq) and harmonic analysis 
(apuoviKij), both of which presuppose logical operations and conscious reflection. 305 As has 
been pointed out, this constitutes an attempt to identify a scientific study of music according 
to Aristotelian criteria and using Aristotelian tenninology. Since that is one of the central 
aims of the Harmonics, Brancacci (1996) 573-83 argues quite plausibly for Aristoxenean 
influence here. 306 What has been less fully recognised is that Aristoxenean thought also 
enabled Diogenes to show how listeners might directly perceive rational content in musical 
melody without any verbal articulation of that content. This Diogenes did by utilising an 
elaborate set of Stoic tenns for various acts of cognition which already existed in his day. In 
particular he used an innovative phrase which has received some scholarly attention: 
ETnaTqpoviKf) aiaOqais. 

This quite remarkable phrase unites two mental operations which are supposed to be 
at opposite ends of the Stoic epistemological process whereby we progress from basic 
observations to stable scientific knowledge. To summarise: the Stoics believed that children 
were born with the natural potential to understand the world and its governing logic, but that 
they did not immediately do so upon birth. Instead, children must first receive sensory 
impressions - their cc’iaQqais must present them with cpavTaatai. These cpavracnai are (or at 
least can be) logically structured so that they convey to the child a world which is governed 
according to comprehensible principles. 307 A central question of Stoic epistemology then 

305 Phld. Mus. 4.XLVI11.24-9: o L pouSj kcci StaipEOEis Kai ccttloSei^eisj ev apuoviKqi ttAeiou^ 
sTvai] . Cf. CXXXV.26-8. 

306 See further Delattre (2007) 373 n. 2, 432 n. 8. 

307 See e.g. D.L. 7.50-1; Cic. Ac. 1.11.40-2; Aetius 4.11, 12 apud [Plu.] Placita 
Philosophorum 900c4-14, 900d4-901a5; cf. [Galen] De Historia Philosophica apud ibid. 
900b8-cl0 (= FDS 255.14-37, 256, 268, 277.17-27, 277A.9-20). Kerferd (1978) 252-4 
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becomes whether or not we give ‘assent’ (auyKorraOEais) to the information that our 


cpavTcccriai convey to us: if I see a bird-shaped thing in front of me sitting in what looks like 
a tree-shaped thing, do I conclude that it is really a bird in a tree? If I do so correctly, in a 
way that assures me I have not erred or hallucinated, then I have performed an act of 
KccTaAriyis, ‘grasping.’ Once I have grasped enough true facts about the world, I can 
integrate them into a system of logically related general principles which is called 
Euicmiur ]. 308 This ‘knowledge’ or ‘science’ enables me to categorise further cpavTaaiai and 
draw inferences from them - once I have seen enough birds and enough trees, and learned to 
recognise what distinguishes them, I can see that this bird in front of me now is a partridge, 
and that the tree in which it sits is a pear tree. I might thereby infer that if I can kill and eat it I 
will have a delicious Christmas dinner. 

In order to work, this system depends on our ability to identify several types of sense- 
impressions simply because they feel different than others. Most importantly, we need to be 
able to tell when an impression is the kind of impression to which we should give assent. 
Those kinds of impressions, the KaTaAqTrrtKai cpavTaaiai, have a certain character of 
precision and clarity which enables us to trust them as non-hallucinatory, accurate depictions 
of the world outside of us - Cicero has the Stoic Antiochus say that other impressions, by 
contrast, are ‘devoid of all precision and clarity.’ 309 So this qualitative difference between 


argues that all human perceptions are of this kind. For others, such as Long (1971) 82-3 and 
Togni (2013) 173, AoyiKai cpavTacriai are characteristic of rational animals but not the only 
kind of cpavTaatai they may experience. 

308 For Zeno of Citium’s outline of this process see Cic. Ac. 2.145 (= FDS 369.9-20), and cf. 
S.E. M. 7.151 (= FDS 370.4-10) with Kerferd (1978) 254-258; Long and Sedley (1987) 
1.256-7; Annas (1990) 186-7; Frede (1999) 297-300; Long (2002) 117-19. 

309 Cic. Ac. 2.49-51. See further Frede (1999) 310-13. Note that KaTaAqcpis need not be 
caused by the thing about which it gives me information: at least some Stoics believed that I 
may learn true things about a partridge by being told about that partridge, not only by seeing 
the partridge myself (in addition to Frede see Sedley (2002) 140-1). This distinction, though 
important for the history of Stoic epistemology, is not urgently relevant to Diogenes’ musical 
views, which do deal with the direct perception of music performed in real time. 
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accurate and inaccurate perceptions lets us sort through those we should believe and those we 
should reject. To some extent we can do this naturally and subconsciously: children can learn 
automatically what a square is by seeing lots of square things, and after a while the concept 
of square takes root in their minds and filters their perceptions. This is a ‘preconception,’ a 
TrpoAqqas. Adults simply have these, and they do not need to make reference to a separate 
concept of ‘squareness’ in order to see that concept built into the world: squares just look 
different to them than circles do. 310 

But not all concepts are of this nature: we must continue gathering KaTaAqipEis on 
into adulthood if we wish to generate the sophisticated understanding represented by 
ETncmjqq. If, for example, I want to listen to French people speaking and hear more than a 
stream of indistinguishable sounds, then I must study and leam until I can hear syllables and 
words, distinct from one another and organised into a comprehensible semantic sequence. 
Diogenes uses this fact to fonn another -ikos phrase much like the KccTaAqTTTiKij cpavraaia 
which earlier Stoics had used to define a certain quality of sense perception. This is the 
ETnaTqpoviKf) cdo0qai$: a kind of sensory experience which is shaped by our scientific 
knowledge so that what we experience is given new character and shape by some discipline 
or science we have learned. Diogenes has been misunderstood on this point because of the 
apparent connection between his statements and those attributed by Sextus Empiricus to 
Speusippus, who also comes across inM. 7.145-6 as having believed in an ETriGTquoviKf] 
cdo0qoi$. But Speusippus is talking about a kind of rational perception to which we naturally 
have access from birth - something closer to the basic set of rational perceptions which for 
Stoics are afforded us by our 'rrpoAfiq'Eis. 311 And indeed, Sextus is probably wrong that 

310 See Frede (1999) 318-20; Dyson (2009) 3-5, 37 on esp. Diocles apud D.L. 7.54 (= FDS 
255.63-73; see further 342-6). 

311 So Taran(1981) 54, 57-8, 64-5, 431-5. See further Parente (1980) 240-42. Differently 
Kaklamanou (2012) 1187-9, who thi nk s that Speusippus is in fact talking about something 
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Speusippus called such perceptions ETnaTqpoviKf] aTo0qais: his report draws on poorly 


understood terminology which he gets from a Stoic middle-man, Antiochus of Ascalon, and 

so the Skeptic rather confusedly layers onto Speusippus’ ideas words from Stoicism which do 

not belong there. 312 If instead we take Diogenes on his own terms in Philodemus, we will see 

that he is talking about a kind of perception which is shaped and guided by musical 

awareness of the harmonic relationships which govern proper intonation. Here are the two 

places where the phrase occurs, first in Philodemus’ summary and then in his rebuttal: 

au[yKEXcop]rjKEvat 5’ au- 

Tcbi tcc pfv [auTo] cpuouc; aia- 

SpaEcos 8£[Ta]0at, tcc 5’ ETnaTq- 

poviKfjs, Ta [te 0]Eppa pfv 

Kai tcc yuxpb Tq[s aujTocpuoOc;, to 

5’ qppoapEv[ov] Kai avappo- 

otov Tf|5 ETr[iaTp] poviKq$. 

(Diogenes said that) he agreed with him that some things require natural sense 
perception, while others require scientific sense perception. Hot and cold require the 
natural, whereas concordant and discordant require the scientific (Phld. Mus. 
4.XXXIV.2-8). 313 

sipqTai 5e [. . to tcc] pou- 
o[ikoO] Kai tcc TTo[i]qTou y’ [cb]Ta 
ct[Tr]6 SuvapEcos TTEpi Tqv 
a[ia]0qaiv KaTaAap(3av[E- 
a0[a]i Tag TTOioTqTas cbv av- 
TtAap(3avovTai Kai Tag q- 
Sovas Kai [Tagil oxAqaEig 


we must develop, like the knowledge that this bird we are seeing is a partridge. But this 
seems to me to neglect the force of the word cpuaiKcog in the Sextus passage, which 
Kaklamanou leaves out of her translation though it is beyond textual doubt. 

312 On this complicated mishap of transmission see Taran (1981) 431-2; Kaklamanou (2012) 
1185 with further bibliography at n. 7. Parente (1980) 242-6 explores the ways in which 
Speusippus could have developed an idea of ETnaTqpoviKf] ai'a0qaig from concepts which 
already occur in Plato, but the fact that Sextus also attributes use of the adjective 
ETnaTqpoviKos to Parmenides (M. 7.111-114) makes it much more likely that the Skeptic is 
simply applying Stoic language indiscriminately to scholars from other disciplines who did 
not use it. I argue that ETnaTqpoviKf] a\'a0qais is a Stoic coinage, and give my account of 
how the phrase made it into Sextus, in Klavan (2019c). 

313 The phrase ‘he agreed with him’ has usually been taken to mean that Diogenes agreed 
with Speusippus about the existence of scientific sense perception. But, for the reasons stated 
above (p. 147-8) and in Klavan (2019c), I believe it is more likely that Diogenes was 
claiming to be in agreement with a lost Stoic predecessor. Cf. Delattre (2007) 346 n. 2. 
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TOCS UTr’ CCUTGOV, Tfj 5 UEV aUTO- 

9U0O5, Tfj5 5 e ETriaTriuovi- 

k[tQs. 

It has been said (sc. by Diogenes) that, from the function present to sense perception, 
a poet’s and a musician’s ears grasp the qualities from which they derive the pleasures 
and irritations that come from them - from natural and from scientific sense 
perception (Diogenes apud Phld. Mus. 4.CXV.26-35). 

Diogenes is talking about a union between two kinds of perception. One, the 
auTocpufis aiaBqais, perceives things like ‘hot’ and ‘cold.’ These are typical examples of 
those basic facts of sense-data which might be directly perceived without reference to any 
kind of abstract concepts - Aristotle calls them ‘the things most vividly present to our 
senses.’ 314 We may therefore surmise that Diogenes means ‘hot’ and ‘cold’ to be analogues 
here for ‘high’ and Tow,’ which were supposed by many in antiquity to be the basic facts of 
auditory perception - our ears just hear, and distinguish between, sounds of differing pitch. 315 
But in order to hear music, Diogenes is saying, we need to hear more than just high and low 
sounds. We need to hear sounds as placed together in a scale, following in a logical 
succession dictated by the facts of their harmonic relationships. This we perceive with our 
ETnaTquoviKf] cua0qai$: scientific perception is what we use to perceive to. .. 
qpuoauEvov Kai avappocrrov. Thus as we listen to music and learn to distinguish between, 
say, the Dorian and the Phrygian mode, or the chromatic and the enharmonic genus, our ears 
become more sensitive to the differences between these structures, and we simply hear the 
tuning of the songs we listen to without having to analyse those tunings consciously or 
articulate their logic in words. Then we come to derive pleasure or pain from songs according 


314 Arist. PA 648a33-35: EvapyEcrraTa tcov TTEpi Tqv aiaBqaiv. 

315 Cf. PI. Phlb. 17b 11-el with Barker (1984-9) 2.213 n. 12 and Arist. De An. 420a26-30, 
426b8-12 with Perala (2018) esp. 262-7. 
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to whether they are in or out of tune. These pleasures and pains come a[u]6 Suv&uegos tie pi 


Trjv a[ia]0patv: ‘from the function present to sense perception.’ 316 

If this is indeed how Diogenes means us to understand Suvapis here, then he is 
making direct use of the crucial theoretical innovation that enabled Aristoxenus to justify 
musicology on its own terms as a purely phenomenological science. Auvapts is what we hear 
when we experience a tone not simply as a given frequency (e.g. 329.628 Hz) but as one note 
of many in a scale, with a definitive relation to the other notes therein (e.g. 329.628 Hz heard 
as B natural playing the role of dominant in the E natural minor scale). What Diogenes is 
saying is that our ability to hear notes in this way incorporates abstract logical concepts, but 
that those concepts have been so internalised that we now hear them as features of our 
listening experience without having to articulate them verbally. If I am musically trained, I do 
not have to explain to myself what a C major triad is in order to hear three notes as 
constituting one. Those three notes simply have the quality which, to me, makes them 
perceptible as being in exactly that set of relations which makes them into that particular 
triad. That, according to my reading of Diogenes, is the purpose of EuicrrqpoviKf] a’io0qai$, 
which layers onto one’s basic perceptions a rational structure learned by careful observation 
over time. 


316 We find this use of uspi + ace. (in the sense of ‘oriented towards’ or ‘belonging to’ as in 
LSJ s.v. UEpi C.I.5) to denote ‘the things present to the senses’ also in minor works by 
Aristotle, who is the only one before Diogenes to use the phrase uspi Trjv a\'a0qatv: Insomn. 
461 b7—13; PA 648a33-5; Spir. 483al8-25. This very specific meaning of a phrase not 
attested elsewhere is part of what prompts me to translate the passage differently than 
Delattre (2007) 210, who takes Suvapig here in the Aristotelian sense of‘capacity of the soul’ 
- hence his ‘une capacite relative a la sensation ’ for Suvapis uspi Trjv a’ia0qaiv. This results 
in the same meaning of EuicrrqpoviKf] a’ia0qais as that for which I argue here, and if 
Delattre’s translation is correct then Diogenes is still talking about our perception of tones as 
notes with a particular role to play in a given scale. But Delattre’s reading does not include a 
direct usage of Aristoxenean terminology as mine does. 
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The consequence of this is that Diogenes can attribute ethical qualities and 
motivational powers to wordless music just as much as he can to sung poems. It has been 
suggested that this would have been impossible for a Stoic - that only Aekt& can influence 
rational actors to change course, and so only language can have a real effect on listeners’ 
ethical behaviour. Thus some have argued that Diogenes must have in mind persuasive 
poems accompanied by pleasing melodies which guide listeners into a more laudable frame 
of mind. 317 But the ETncmnuoviKf] cci'a0qai$ shows that there is much more to Diogenes than 
that. As Paul Scade has recently pointed out, Stoic Aoyos pervades the entire universe and 
governs not only the logic of language but also the proportional features of a beautiful face, 
or the harmonious set of interrelations between citizens in a well-governed state. 318 What this 
means is that although language certainly has a privileged place in the communication of 
rational arguments, it is far from the only way that one might receive the stimulus towards 
rational action required for ethical change. Indeed, this is a crucial point behind the 
grammatical fonn of the word Aektov, say able: it does not necessarily need to be said. One 
can hear the fact that a song is in tune or see the fact that a house is well built without 
articulating any of the relevant concepts to oneself or others in so many words. 319 Thus for 
Diogenes, the Aoyos which undergirds the comprehensible structure of the whole universe 
may easily inhere in a succession of musical notes - in fact, it must so inhere if we are to 
experience such a succession as music. In Diogenes’ formulation, listeners can use their 
ETnaTquoviKf] ai'aSqais to perceive the structural integrity which makes both songs and souls 
well-proportioned in their movements and so gives them both ethical characteristics: when 
we hear a rousing tune in the Dorian mode, we simply hear courage. The song moves in the 


317 See e.g. Nussbaum (1993) 103-104 and Janko (2000) 180. 

318 See Scade (2017) 211-2 etpassim, and for the relevant Stoic sources see above, p. 140 n. 
297. 

319 Cf. Cic. DN2. 145-6; Oral. 3.195; Ac. 2.19-20; Drozdek (2002) 94. 
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way a soul moves when it faces down danger; our ears hear that motion and so gain direct 
access to the emotional and ethical forms of musical sound. 

IV. The Stoic and the New Music: A Diogenean approach to the Athenaios Paean 
(Delphi Inv. 517, 526, 494, 499; DAGM 20) 

A noteworthy feature of this new Diogenean fj0os theory is that it does not rely upon 
a correspondence between musical melody and verbal pitch-accent to justify the claim that 
tunes can communicate emotional experience on their own. The ethical character of melody 
for Diogenes is not a derived feature of its resemblance to speech patterns as for Plato, nor of 
its use alongside words as for Aristoxenus: the motion of a melody does not get its emotional 
impact because it sounds like, or plays effectively against, the way the speaking voice moves 
when the speaker is feeling the relevant emotion. Instead, emotional movement is simply an 
inherent structural feature both of the melodic patterns of movement dictated by the rules of 
hannonics, and of the psychological patterns of movement dictated by the emotional structure 
of the human soul, where both patterns conform to an overarching Aoyo$ which sets rational 
rules for how bodies interact in space throughout the whole universe. Words for Diogenes 
can have their own separate set of rules, equally obedient to the Aoyos and capable of being 
used in collaboration with melodic movements, but also distinct in their own internally 
consistent logic and achieving their own mode of communication. In fact we know that the 
scholarch outlined such a set of uniquely linguistic rules for the meaningful combination of 
letters and syllables in his Tex vt 1 TTep'i Ocovfjg. 320 In this linguistic atomism, as in the 
separation of melody from pitch-accent, Diogenes is more an heir to Aristotle and 
Aristoxenus than he is to Plato: whereas for Plato the sounds of words and melodies must 


320 See further below, pp. 179-80. 
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both emanate from one idea and so follow the same tonal contours in order to be expressively 
valid, Diogenes’ theory leaves space for melody and language to communicate different 
things without violating their respective rules of proper construction. 
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EX. 2: E. IA 792 (= PAP. LEIDEN INV. P. 510; DAGM 4) 

This can be briefly illustrated briefly by looking at Ex. 2 {IA 792) once more. For both 

Plato and Diogenes, the unusually high pitch in which this tune is written would likely evoke 
grief and lamentation: as one scholiast remarks {in E. Or. 176), high-pitched singing is 
‘fitting for people lamenting’ (oikeiov . . . tcov SppvouvTcov ). 321 The pitch therefore becomes 
a sort of ‘background colour’ that characterises the mood of the entire piece. But in Plato’s 
model the sharp and dramatic deviation between word and pitch accent which occurs on thy 
syllable -pi- here can be nothing other than a mistake: it will get in the way of our 
comprehending the idea communicated by the word ‘fatherland’ and make us associate the 
wrong kind of inner motion with that idea. But Diogenes can be subtler here and need not 
reject this deviation between word-accent and melody out of hand. Instead he can switch to a 
Peripatetic line and say that word and tune communicate two separate aspects of the Trojan 
women’s experience (and the Greek women’s empathetic imagining of it) in two totally 
separate ways. The syllables so arranged do indeed make us think of our fatherland, and 
perhaps of the comforts and stability which it provides us. But the sudden drop in pitch, the 
surprise dejection which it creates in our souls, and perhaps even the sense of ‘wrongness’ 
which comes with a tonal motion different from the ones the words lead us to expect, tell us 


321 Cf. above, p. 113 n. 252. 
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something more which effectively communicates the full picture of what is happening 
onstage here. Diogenes thus retains Plato’s natural coherence between Aoyog and language, 
as well as between Aoyos and melody, but joins Aristotle in severing the link between 
language and melody. 

The result is a theory of musical expression that is simultaneously naturalist and 
relational: words and tunes each have their own expressive meaning (a la Plato), but can 
convey that meaning both separately and in dialogue with one another (a la Aristotle and 
Aristoxenus). Diogenes has thus altered Plato’s model of natural musical affect to incorporate 
the free movement between text and melody which Aristotle and Aristoxenus made possible. 
Melody and language are both consistent with one universal Aoyog for Diogenes as for Plato 
(and contra Aristotle). But because the Stoic has melody and words confonning to that 
Aoyos entirely on their own respective tenns, many different tunes can be used with the same 
set of words in order to give those words a number of different emotional flavours. The 
question of correctness then turns not on correspondednce between pitch-accent and melody, 
but on the appropriate use of text and tone in conversation with one another to create a full 
manifestation of some experience and its emotional character. 

Another compositional act which is no longer contemptible per se for Diogenes is 
modulation. We find the Stoic claiming that certain tunes have certain ethical features, and 
probably he would have li nk ed those ethical features to the modes. But he does not seem to 
have restricted laudable characteristics to only two modes as Plato did, or to have disliked the 
idea that a melody might move from one to the other. Diogenes could have easily accepted 
modulation as a valid way of marking the transition from one emotional phase in a song to 
another. This is effectively what happens in a melody from near Diogenes’ era (128/7 BC) 
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which is recorded on the south wall of the Athenian treasury at Delphi among records of the 
Athenian Pythiades festival. 322 
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Ex. 3: Paean of Athenaios (Delphi Inv. 517, 526, 494, 499; DAGM 20), i.7-11 

This paean, written by one Athenaios, recounts Apollo’s victory over the Python and 
celebrates Athens as a mighty land of natural beauty. In the section I have reproduced here 
(Ex. 3), the tune modulates from the Phrygian to the Hyperphrygian mode in a move which 
has often been interpreted as a shift from from a ‘traditional’ sound associated with the 
‘archaic’ tunes of older music, towards a more complex and modally fluid kind of ‘New 
Musical’ aesthetic. 323 Hagel (2009) associates this change with the imagined appearance of 
the god himself in the sanctuary to take up his role in the re-enacted story: notes from the 
Hyperphrygian begin to appear as Apollo ‘visits’ (e<pettei) Parnassus, and the tonal centre has 
really shifted once verse 2 begins on the word ‘behold’ (pv), whereafter the tune progresses 
in the twisting and micro tonal ‘ant-tracks’ associated with the melodic innovations of late 


322 See Pdhlmann and West (2001) 70-71. 

323 So Hagel (2009) 263-7, 281-5. See also Pohlmann (2018) 331-2. 
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5 th -century theatre and kitharody. Others, notably Barker (2002) 119-32 have assessed the 
character of the first (Phrygian) section differently, but all are in agreement that modulation 
here is associated with a transition in the narrative and a turning point both in the poem’s 
structure and in its content. 324 

None of this need cause Diogenes distress; indeed it is consistent with his theory to 
note that, as the god appears, the melody reflects a holistic shift in the entire emotional 
atmosphere. Now that Apollo is here things are elevated and unfamiliar in a way they were 
not before - whereas previously we were trodding along safe and familiar ground, now we 
have moved into a new phase where something extraordinary is going to happen. A change 
from one of the familiar archaic modes into a higher-pitched and more adventurous one gives 
emotional resonance to this narrative development and makes the audience feel the impact of 
Apollo’s arrival. In terms of cultural tradition it is noteworthy that these melodic 
complexities, often associated with the frenzied agitation of dithyramb, are here being used to 
mark the appearance of Apollo. This could be a nod to the sculptural presence of Dionysus in 
the temple, 325 or perhaps it underscores the fact that, though the god has arrived, this is not a 
safe or comfortable moment: things are out of the ordinary not only because of the divine 
ephiphany, but also because of the dramatic and potentially chaotic battle with the serpent 
which lies ahead. Whatever interpretation one may wish to apply, there is space to do so 
without transgressing the bounds of Diogenean fj0o$. The many stages of this story and its 
complex emotional resonance can be made consonant in the reading of a Diogenean critic 
with multiple transitions from mode to mode. 


324 In addition to Pohhnann and West (2001); Barker (2002); and Hagel (2009), see Reinach 
(1909-13) 24, 33-5; Hagel (2000) 38-93, (2002). 

325 So Hagel (2009) 282. 
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It is significant that the additions which Diogenes seems to have made to Platonic 


musical affect can accommodate two features of composition, modulation and pitch-accent 
deviation, typically associated with the ‘New Music.’ By Diogenes’ day, such radical 
innovations were no longer so radical or innovative, and a famous Priansian inscription bears 
witness to the fact that mavericks like Timotheus had taken their place among the canonical 
masters. 326 The reading of Athenaios’ modulation which I have outlined above does depend 
on some awareness of a motion from ‘old’ to ‘new’ in the transition from an archaic Phrygian 
tonal environment to an adventurous Hyperphrygian one. This is commensurate with our 
evidence insofar as theorists as late as Aristides Quintilianus were clearly aware that some 
modes were holdovers from the hoary days of the past and had a more old-fashioned sound 
than other ones which had developed later. 327 But at the same time, Diogenes has found ways 
to accommodate these newer kinds of music and to analyse their clearly compelling 
expressive powers. He is able to maintain a Platonic theory of musical affect without 
rejecting wholesale, as Plato did, the developments in harmonic composition which had 
become standard parts of perfonnance practice by the time Diogenes took over the Stoa. This 
is largely because Diogenes has taken full advantage of the developments in musicology and 
philosophy which have emerged in the centuries between Plato’s work and his own. By 
importing features of Aristotelian psychology and Aristoxenean harmonic theory into his own 
Stoic system of physics and causation, Diogenes was able to update Plato’s arguments and 
make them newly viable both in the artistic culture of the 2 nd century and in the philosophical 
environment of the Hellenistic schools. 


326 See Power (2010) 549 on Inscr. Cret. 1.24.7-9; Cf. West (1992) 372. 

327 See above, p. 32 with n. 70. 
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Chapter V 

‘Sound is the Cause of Understanding’: Euphonism and Musical 
Language 

We are almost ready to understand Philodemus’ argument against Diogenes, an 
argument which represents the opposite extreme from the Stoic’s new, robust fj0os theory. 
Once we do so we will have outlined the parameters of musical semiotics among Greek 
speakers as it stood by the middle of the first century BC: the farthest possible poles of debate 
on the subject are neatly represented by Diogenes’ reinvigoration of the ethical affect 
tradition on the one hand, and, on the other, Philodemus’ complete disavowal of that tradition 
and of all others which afford to melodic sound the capacity to communicate meaning of any 
kind. But in order to fully grasp those two opposing sides of the debate, we must first 
investigate another theoretical position which, although somewhat peripheral to musical 
philosophy on its face, was in fact a powerful influence upon Philodemus as he fonnulated 
his attack on f|0os in the person of Diogenes. The unacknowledged presence of what is now 
called Euphonism in the background of the De Musica has been largely overlooked in 
modem scholarship: Philodemus’ statements on music are manifestly reactive, but it is 
seldom noted that Diogenes and his ilk are not the only ones against whom the Epicurean is 
reacting. Philodemus also has in mind these strikingly unorthodox theorists, whose poetics of 
verbal sound treats words as a kind of aural sensation. Euphonism was not a musicological 
movement - it expressly aimed to discuss the sounds of words in isolation from all other 
aspects of poetry, including the kind of melody and rhythm which Aristoxenus was 
simultaneously attempting to designate as uniquely musical. But precisely because they were 
pursuing that aim, the Euphonists made claims which reframed the debate about artistically 
arranged sound and its relationship to poetic meaning. Understanding how they did so will 



illuminate several key developments in the semiotics of music that took place during the 
Hellenistic era, and clarify our picture of the scholarly landscape into which Philodemus 
would eventually insert himself. 

Even from Philodemus’ maddeningly selective and lacunose account in On Poems we 
can see that, during the third and second centuries BC, a succession of scholars developed an 
innovative and unorthodox critical system. That system evaluated poetry as an art of pure 
lexical sound, without reference to traditional notions of semantic meaning. The Euphonists 
were a disparate bunch of thinkers with disparate critical pedigrees and varying degrees of 
philosophical acumen - to some extent they belong together not because they would have 
necessarily considered one another colleagues but because Philodemus presents them as 
being of a piece with each other. But he makes a convincing case that there is good reason to 
do so: the Euphonists have in common an interest in the poetics of pure verbal sound, and 
between them over time they articulate that poetics in increasingly ardent and theoretically 
rigorous terms. They were each in conversation with other traditions of literary criticism, 
most notably those which appear in Peripatetic and Stoic writings on music and poetry. As 
we will see, much of what they did for poetry mirrors what Aristoxenus did for music in the 
Harmonics', one of Euphonism’s fundamental defining features is the effort to delineate an 
artistic act and an audience experience which can be identified uniquely as Troiqpa and 
evaluated on purely poetic terms. This is where the Euphonist project becomes important for 
the semiotics of music. In their effort to define what poetic language is and is not, the 
Euphonists took care to specify what such language can and cannot do, and by consequence 
to specify how it can and cannot convey anything like content or meaning. The result was 
that their theories assigned certain capacities to sound in general which had ramifications for 
subsequent theories of melodic as well as of verbal art. We can understand those 
ramifications, and their influence on Philodemus’ musical philosophy, by examining three 
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theorists central to the development of Euphonism as tracked in On Poems Books 1 and 2: 
Andromenides, Heracleodorus, and Pausimachus. 

I. A Brief History of Euphonism: Andromenides, Heracleodorus, Pausimachus 
a. Andromenides’ proto-Euphonism 

Euphonism is a modern tenn which designates an exclusive critical focus on lexical 
sound among certain Hellenistic literary theorists. That approach seems to have evolved 
during the third and second century BC in two stages. The first stage is represented in On 
Poems by Andromenides, a Peripatetic who flourished around the turn of the third century. 328 
Andromenides cannot be called a strict Euphonist himself because he did not attempt to 
advocate a complete disregard for the semantic meaning of words as part of their poetic 
value. Instead he argued that poets are defined by their attention to a particular kind of 
appropriateness (oiKEioTqs) in their lexical selection (EKAoyf]). Appropriateness of diction, 
often described as to ttpettov, was a going concern in stylistic criticism of all kinds - 
Aristotle emphasised it as an important rhetorical task for orators, who must take care that 
they use the appropriate tonal register for their arguments. 329 Given his background, 
Andromenides probably had this kind of discourse in mind, but he aimed to carve out a more 
specific remit for uniquely poetic appropriateness. Within the general sphere of all possible 
kinds of word choice, Andromenides argued, the poet’s definitive task - his spyov - is to 
select the most beautiful (kccAov) of those words available to describe his subject. This spyov 
‘will be accomplished if, among the (words) used about (sc. the topic at hand), the poet picks 

328 See Ardizzoni (1953) 87-90; Rostagni (1955) 411-4; Mangoni (1993) 279; Janko (2000) 
151-2. Jensen (1923) 151 argued that Andromenides was a Stoic; Romeo (1988) 48 dated 
him slightly earlier. 

329 See Arist. Rh. 1376a33-b30, 1405a3-7al8; cf. Po. 1450b4-7; Isoc. 4.9, 10.11; [Cic.] 

Rhet. Pier. 3.vi.l 1 with Macleod (1983) 52; Hornblower (1987) 46-7; (1991-2008) 1.59-60. 
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the more beautiful and stays away from the uglier ones .’ 330 The kind of beauty Andromenides 
has in mind is a purely lexical one, to do with the word’s phonemic shape and the sensory 
impact of its pronunciation: ‘A word contributes beauty’ to a poem, he writes, ‘whenever the 
syllables shine, densely woven with letters. The mouth grabs onto weighty syllables of the 
most incandescent tones and tosses them forth .’ 331 When words are chosen in this way they 
attain ‘persuasiveness’ because of the ‘similarity in the diction to the content depicted .’ 332 
Philodemus does not preserve any Andromenidean usages of the word Evapysia, but in 
essence what Andromenides advocates is a kind of aural version of this stylistic ‘vividness,’ 
which other critics before him had so often framed in visual terms . 333 Thus whereas Aristotle 
( Po. 1455a22-6) advised dramatists to visualise their scenes while writing, Andromenides 
thinks that when epic and tragic poets reach the height of eloquence, ‘the ears seem to be able 


330 Phld. Po. l.CLXVII.20-26: yEvf]GEO0ai Toupyov av tck kcc[A]Aigo tcov kcct’ auTou 
tiBepevcgv pqpaT’ EyAsyprai, tck [5]’ aiaxico 7TEpiiGTr)T[ai] . This elaboration of the 
elliptical tcov kcct’ ccutoO tiSepevcgv is the one that fits best with Andromenides’ views — 
see further Janko (2000) 383 n. 6. 

331 Phld. Po. 1 .XXI. 1-14: ovopa Tr[apEXE]a0on k&AAos, 6tcc[v] EOTraBqpEvai ypappaoiv 
[cpaivcojaiv ai auAAa(3cd {i}, Kai Spa^aoSai to OTopa Kai piTrrav oyKcbSEig ouA[Aa(3as 
t]gov AapupoTafTcov cp06|yycov. In this Andromenides opts for only one of several kinds 
of beauty which words could exhibit in Peripatetic theory: Theophrastus ( ap. Demetr. Eloc. 
173-5) thought that words possess beauty if the sound of them pleases the hearing (cxKof]), if 
they convey imagery that appeals to the sight ( 6 * 4 / 15 ), or if they express a concept that is 
‘dignified to the mind’ (nrj Siavotcc eVnpov). Andromenides is thus specifying the first of 
these options as the kind of verbal beauty at which poets must aim. Cf. Licymnius ap. Arist. 
Rh. 1405b5-7, and for the comparison between Theophrastus and Andromenides see further 
Ardizzoni (1953) 88 ; Chiron (1993) 117; Janko (2000) 149 n. 5. 

332 Phld. Po. l.XVlll.1-6: poets are advised to [oiKEioTajTcc tou Trpa[y]paTos EyA[EyEa]0ai 
to pqpaB’ iva TTpo|aappoap| Kai to Tn0av[6v s'xqi]; at 5.XXXV. 16-20 they are to pursue 
opoioTqTa Ae^ecos toi$ 8r]AoupEvoi$ upaypaoiv. See also 1. CLXIX. 15-1 8 , CLXXII. 18-22, 
5.XXXIV.35-XXXV. 1; Janko (2000) 387 n. 1, 389 n. 1. The appearance of oiKEia pqpaTa at 
Po. 1.CLXXII. 18-22 supports the reading of [oiKEioTajTa at XVII1.1-6. 

333 See e.g. [Longin.] On the Sublime 15.2; [Cic.] Rhet. Pier. 4.LV.68-9; Quint. 8.3.61; 
Berardi (2012) 339 with further bibliography at 340 n. 1. Cf. D.H. Comp. 15.60-16.24. 
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to hear heroic characters.’ 334 Poets, for Andromenides, are in the business of selecting 
beautiful words which bring their subject matter to life in the ears of a listener. 

A few things bear stressing about Andromenides’ approach. First, when he says that 
aurally evocative word choice is the poet’s epyov, he is not simply describing one among a 
number of things a good poet should do. He is specifying the essential task which makes a 
poet a poet. That is what an Epyov is for someone working in the Aristotelian tradition: it is a 
unique act the accomplishment of which constitutes being a certain kind of person or thing. 335 
And so, for example, an aulete does something which defines him as an aulete: he plays the 
auAos. 336 This action, and probably also its product (a performed piece of aulos-music) 
constitutes the epyov, and the e'pyov defines what it is to be an aulete: it just is doing a 
certain kind of action and so making a certain kind of thing. 337 Similarly, for Andromenides, 
being a poet just is choosing words whose sound is both beautiful and appropriate so that it 
vivifies the content described. Definitions which use this Aristotelian concept of the Epyov 
have the benefit of specifying exactly the terms on which the thing defined is to be evaluated: 
we can know whether someone is a good poet by evaluating how effectively he performs the 
uniquely poetic task. It follows also that we can eschew from our assessment any evaluation 
of other activities which poets may incidentally perform in the course of pursuing their 
essential aims. Poets may describe biological phenomena, for example, but they do not do so 
qua poets. Thus if they do so inaccurately their failure does not reveal a deficiency in poetic 
skill. 338 The crucial consequence of this for Andromenides is that, though people who write 


334 Phld. Po. 1.CLXX.22-CLXXI.4: SuvaoBai . . . tccs cocoas SokeTv ppcoiKcov acouaTcov 

CCKOUEIV. 

335 See EN 1097b28-34; Joachim (1951) 48-50; Broadie and Rowe (2002) 276; Baker (2015) 
229-30 n. 10; Klavan (2019a). 

336 See EN 1097b25-8. 

337 So Baker (2015) 248-54. 

338 So Arist. Po. 1460M3-22. Similarly Ford (2015) 7-14. On the close correspondence 
between this Aristotelian stance and the Euphonist project see Porter (1995a) 118-22. 
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poetry do choose narrative content and describe it semantically with language, they do not do 
those things qua poet but rather in some other capacity. 339 So if I set out to write a poem in 
English, I first (qua storyteller, but not qua poet) decide that I will write about the madness of 
Orestes. Then {qua speaker of English, but still not qua poet) I observe that there are many 
words at my disposal to describe that madness: some of them include ‘babbling,’ 

‘incoherent,’ ‘unfortunate,’ and ‘intermittent.’ Then my job qua poet - and my only job qua 
poet - is to choose from among those words the ones which, when strung together, will bring 
Orestes vividly to life for those who hear my composition read aloud or imagine the sounds 
of it while reading silently to themselves. Thus a poet, strictly speaking, is not someone who 
communicates semantically with language but someone who performs a discerning act of 
selection between words on phonic and aural criteria. 

At the same time, however, Andromenides does not think that poets should or even 
could disregard the semantic content of their words entirely. Far from it: the very act of 
choosing words to fit the subject matter necessitates an awareness of what is being said. The 
more precise that awareness is, the better the artist will be able to find the exact mot juste to 
depict his subject matter in aurally vivid terms. Poets, then, do not choose words for their 
semantic meaning, but they do choose them on the basis of criteria which are partially 
detennined by their semantic meaning. In the case of Orestes, if I choose the word 
‘babbling,’ that is because its syllables (unlike those of ‘incoherent’) evoke for me the sound 
of stuttering and distracted speech. But the reason I am looking for that sound in the first 
place is because I have an awareness that I am trying to describe madness. Likewise the 
experience of hearing a poem, and the act of judging one effectively, requires that the listener 
have an awareness of what is being described so that he can evaluate whether the description 
is phonetically appropriate. That is a principle which would later be asserted by Crates of 

339 See Phld. Po. l.xn.21-5, CLXI.2-6. 
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Mallos, who claimed to endorse Andromenides’ views and may even have studied under 
him. 340 Crates claimed that ‘we judge by sense perception - not without the content, although 
we do not (judge) the content.’ 341 This is a kind of evaluation which could not be perfonned 
by someone who did not speak the language of the poem he was evaluating: effective critics, 
on this model, need to know the meaning of what is said before they can evaluate the sound 
of the words in poetic terms. Andromenidean criticism, therefore, is not Euphonism but 
proto-Euphonism, a poetics not of pure sound but of verbal sound as expressively vivid 
vehicle for semantic meaning. 

b. Heracleodorus, Pausimachus, and the heyday of ouvSeois: Euphonism proper 

After Andromenides, Philodemus introduces two critics whose views are at once 
more radical and more difficult to interpret. Heracleodorus’ floruit is in the late 3 rd century, or 
perhaps the early 2 nd - after Andromenides but before Pausimachus. 342 Textually, these two 
are treacherous even by Philodemean standards. Many of their statements are preserved in 
Book 1, of which Janko’s (2000) excellent reconstruction allows for clear-headed 
assessment. But more material from both Heracleodorus and Pausimachus also appears in 
Book 2, and Janko’s new edition of this second book will probably necessitate reattributing to 
Heracleodorus some passages currently ascribed to Pausimachus. 343 Nevertheless, we have 
enough infonnation already to see how, between the two of them, these theorists arrived at 
Euphonism proper and thus altered the state of play in subsequent aesthetic criticism. Their 

340 See Asmis (1992b) 139-42, 144-5. 

341 Phld. Po. 5.XXVIU.20-9: 8f aiaOpaEcos Kp[fvEiv] Kai ouk ocveutcov [voo]u|ievgov, ou 
Uevtoi toc voouiiEva. Cf. the assertions, which may belong to Crates, about the interrelation 
between ear and mind as judges of poetic excellence: Phld. Po. 3 fir. 16.11-5, 54.7-18 Janko; 
see Gomoll (1936) 374; Pohl (1968) 156; Sbordone (1983) 125-9; Asmis (1992b) 139-42, 
144-5; Janko (2011)57-64. 

342 For the former view, see Janko (2000) 164-5; for the latter see Jensen (1923) 147-9; Pohl 
(1968) 147. 

343 Janko (personal correspondence), and cf. (2012) 183. 
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contributions were like those of Andromenides in that they aimed to delineate a uniquely 
poetic aspect of verbal art which could be considered in aspectual isolation from all other 
features of language and sound. This they did with much greater precision than 
Andromenides - they insisted that whatever significance or power poetry may have for its 
audience must be wholly the result of verbal sound, considered separately from the semantic 
meanings of words. 

If Andromenides’ key definitional tool is the Epyov, that of Heracleodorus and 
Pausimachus is the TSiov. This is consistent with their respective intellectual affiliations: a 
Peripatetic like Andromenides could be expected to use an Aristotelian concept like the 
Epyov. But Heracleodorus and Pausimachus have more eclectic influences: we will see that 
some of their views probably rely on those of the earlier Peripatetic Neoptolemus of Parium, 
but that they also both, and Pausimachus especially, have a fair degree in common with the 
Stoa. The i'Siov is an important critical tool shared between both of those traditions but put to 
slightly different use by each: Aristotle means by i'Siov a series of properties which is unique 
but not essential to a given individual or class of individuals, whereas a series of unique 
properties which is also essential qualifies for him as a opo$ - a definition. 344 The Stoics, 
largely following Chrysippus, also searched for ’iSicc which delineated unique lists of 
properties. But they may have waived the requirement that such a list be essential, or they 
may even have dismissed the notion of essential properties altogether - perhaps for them, 
simply to attribute any i'Siov to something was enough to define that thing. 345 The 
consequence of this can be illustrated by considering two descriptions of the species ‘human 

344 SeeArist. Top. 101M9-39, 128M6-21, 155a3-10; with esp. Barnes (1970) 141-2; 
Brunschwig (1986) 146-7, 153-5; Reinhardt (2002) 349-55; Chiba (2010) 203-51; Crivelli 
(2010) 402; Ferejohn (2013) 118-9; Klavan (2019a). 

345 See Alex. Aphrod. in Arist. Top. 101 b39; D.L. 7.60; E Dionys. Thr. p. 107 Hilgaro (= 
FDS 628, 621.1-3, 627.2-4); with Reesor (1983) 124-9; Long and Sedley (1987) 1.194; 
Crivelli (2010) 396-404. 
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being’ - a human is both ‘a two-legged animal capable of laughter,’ and ‘a two-legged 
animal capable of reason.’ For Aristotle the former is an TSiov - it is unique to humans - but 
only the latter is a opos: it identifies ‘what it is to be’ (to ti f]v rival) a human. Stoics, 
though, probably consider both of these i5ia and so leave open the possibility that both are 
satisfactory descriptions of what humans are. Heracleodorus and Pausimachus combine 
elements of both these approaches: they use the word iSiov to mean a unique action or feature 
which defines something, but they treat that unique action or feature as essential: the reason 
they devote so much attention to specifying the the iSiov of poets and of poems is because 
they think that, once they have done so, they can describe and evaluate poetry purely in terms 
of those unique features without reference to all the other features which they consider 
superfluous. 

What, then, is the iSiov of a poem, and what of a poet? Several Heracleodoran 
fragments indicate that a poet’s iSiov is the act of lexical auvBeais: poets put letters, syllables, 
words, and clauses next to each other in an order which appeals to the ear. ‘The poet aims for 
the iSiov in ouvOeoi?,’ writes Heracleodorus, and ‘the ouvBeois is something ’iSiov to the 
poet.’ 346 When the poet accomplishes this act of arrangement, there results a lovely sound, 
the Eucpcovia which gives Euphonism its name. This is where an uncertainty arises: is the 
TSiov of a poem the arrangement of its words, the characteristic auv0Eaig which results from 
the poet’s unique act of ouvBeois? Or is the poem’s iSiov the Eucpcovta that emerges from this 
particular arrangement of words? Philodemus records several statements which suggest that 
the former might be the case: ‘The pleasure of a verse comes about in the very ouvSeois of 
the words itself,’ we read, and ‘the ouvBeois enthrals us on its own, bringing in no other 

346 P.Herc. 1676 V. 17-19: 6 TroqTqc; to (. . .) iSiov ev T[fji ouJvBeoei (3[ou]A[£]a0ai (text 
from Janko (2011) 51 n. 2); Phld. Po. 1.XXXVI1.8-10: Tqv ouv0eoiv (.. .) iSiov t[i tou 
Troq]To[u <p]ai_iEv. See also P.P[erc. 1676.IV. 18-25, VII. 12-16. 
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excellence.’ 347 But then we are told that ‘ouvBeois does not enchant us of itself,’ whereas ‘the 


excellence of verse lies in Eucpcovia .’ 348 If this is so then perhaps euphony is a poem’s true 
TSiov, and there are fragments which say as much: ‘the Eucpcovia which supervenes [sc. upon 
ouvBeois] is the TSiov.’ 349 To make matters worse, all of these fragments seem to come from 
Heracleodorus. So is it a certain kind of word order that makes a verbal composition a poem, 
or is it the lovely sound which emerges from that word order? 

The problem arises because, although both Heracleodorus and Pausimachus 
understand poetic language fundamentally as a structure assembled out of words, they want 
to find a way to focus their critical attention not on the structure itself but on what it is like to 
hear that structure. Their basic view of language, unlike their assessment of poetry, was a 
widespread one in antiquity: from the smallest and irreducible lexical sounds (letters) 
speakers and writers build syllables, then words, then arrangements of words in clauses and 
sentences. The debt which this model owes to atomism, its similarity to the Stoic Tsxvq TTep'i 
Qcovqs, and the cross-pollination between Euphonism and Stoicism in this area, have been 
amply explored. 350 The Stoics’ primary interest was in how any user of words can arrange the 
elements of language in a particular way so that they become semantic (aquavTiKq) and so 


347 Phld. Po. 1.CXCIII.6— 11: [Tqv] to[u] TroqqaTos q[Sovqv Kai e]v auTqi <Tqi> auv0[EOEt 
TTEcpu]KEvai tco[v] Ae[£egov]. P. Here. 1676.VII. 13—16: a[u]Tqv qAdxaJycoyhJTv auv0Eaiv 
k[cc 0’ aJuTqv, ETEpo[v] ouSev E[iacp]EpouEv[q]v aya0ov. 

348 P. Here. 1676.XII.8-10: Tqv auv0Eaiv (. . .) uq e£ auTfjs 0E[Ay]Eiv qiaa$. Phld. Po. 

1.XXXVII.8-13: xqv a[pE]Tqv tou TroqnaT[o]s e[v Ejucpcovlai KEia0at (reconstructed 
alongside P. Here. 1676.XU.24-27, where the statement recurs). See further Janko (2000) 

163. 

349 P.Herc. 1676 VI. 1-7 (with corrections from Janko (2011) 51 n. 2): ouv0e[oiv qovqv tSlav] 
Epya^Ea[0ai, Kai (. . .) Tqv (. . .) E]Tr[iyEi]vouEvqv [sjucpcovlav iSiov [Eivjai. 

350 See Burkert (1959) 167-97; Gentinetta (1961) 27-35, 98-118; Porter (1989) 170, (2010) 
230-1; Armstrong (1995a) 211-3; Janko (2000) 175-83, 283 n. 1; Ademollo (2011) 166 n. 
51, 258-9; and cf. Democr. fir. 21 Diels-Kranz; Arist. GC 315b6—15; PI. Tht. 201d8-e2; Cra. 
422al-b5, 424d5-5a5; Arist. Metaph. 985M2-19; Po. 1456b20-7a30; D.H. Comp 14. 
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qualify not only as articulated utterance (Ae£i$) but as meaningful speech (Aoyos). 351 When 
one accomplishes such speech, according to the Stoic system, there emerges out of one’s 
lexical arrangement a ‘sayable’ (Aektov) - an idea which this particular set of sounds 
communicates to the mind of the listener. 352 Euphonists, by contrast, are interested not in how 
language works to communicate thought but in what poets do to create poems. The answer is, 
they too arrange letters and syllables - they perform auv0Eoi$. But for the Euphonists, the 
definitive question about verbal arrangements is not whether ideas come out of them, but 
whether euphony results from them. 353 Given a particular set of words in a particular 
arrangement, the question ‘is this a poem’ comes down to the question ‘do these words sound 
good in this order?’ The metaphor which recurs again and again in On Poems for this view of 
poetry is that of the plastic arts: poets are in the business of arranging syllables and clauses 
into sound-sculptures, and when they do so, those who hear their words have the uniquely 
poetic experience of hearing verbal euphony. 354 The definition works both on the level of 
individual poems and on that of poetry as a whole: a poet is someone who performs the act of 
verbal ouv0eois, and a poem is something which has the beautiful sound of a well-arranged 
set of words. But one particular poem is defined as a few particular beautiful words 
composed by the particular poet who arranges sound in this particular way: Sophocles is not 
only a poet - someone who arranges lovely words - he is the specific poet who arranges 


351 See D.L. 7.56.3-57.7 (= FDS 476). 

352 See S.E. M. 8.409, 10.218, 11.224.4-5.1 (= FDS 272.1-12, 720.7-13, 708.1-6); Long 
(1974) 136; Long and Sedley (1987) 1.163-5, 181-2; Brunschwig (1988) 92-3; Frede (1994) 
114-8; Gourinat (2000) 115-9; Boeri (2001) 735-7; Drozdek (2002) 93-6; Dufour (2004) 
1.177-8, 470-1; Powers (2014) 413-2; de Harven (2015) 406-7. On the hazy details of how 
exactly a Aektov emerges from a particular arrangement of sounds, see Long and Sedley 
(1987) 1.165 (on D.L. 7.53.7-8 [= FDS 255.58-60]), 199-202; de Harven (2015) 418-24, 
esp. n. 19. Cf. Lloyd (1971) 60-1. 

353 See Phld. Po. l.CCVlll, 5.XX1V.27-32; P.Herc. 1676.VI1.8-12; Porter (1995a) 152, 162-4; 
Janko (2000) 162 n. 6. 

354 P.Herc. 1081 + 1074 fr. e, 1.20-II.24. Cf. Phld. Po. 1.LXXIV.7-26; P.Herc. 1676.111.12-22, 
IV-V; Asmis (1995) 157-77; Porter (2010) 494-510. 
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these words in this way so that they become Oedipus the King. That is a fairly 
comprehensible, if unorthodox, view of poetry. But it leads directly to the uncertainty which 
emerges from the fragments of Heracleodorus that I cited above (pp. 166-7): what, 
fundamentally, is a poem? Is it the words themselves in their particularly poetic arrangement? 
Or is it the sound of those words as heard by a listener? 

The best interpretation of the fragments as they stand is that Heracleodorus was 
ambiguous on this point, but that Pausimachus clarified things by insisting that verbal 
euphony alone is the unique feature which makes something a poem. 355 Between the two it 
was Pausimachus who insisted most unyieldingly on analytical precision; the clearest witness 
to this is his attempt to categorise each sound of the Greek language, down to its letters and 
accents, according to its aesthetic qualities. 356 It must also have been he who undertook to 
clarify that, though the euphony of beautiful poems comes about because the poet has 
arranged words well, it is the euphony itself which makes the poem what it is. 357 The result is 
a shift in focus away from ouvBeoic; as the central poetic act and onto sound as the sole 
defining feature of a poetic composition, the i'Siov which makes a poem a poem. This is the 
meaning of Pausimachus’ claim that ‘good poets excel and endure in a class of their own 
because of nothing other than their sounds.’ 358 The point there is that, though a poet has 


355 This is why Philodemus can suggest that Crates misunderstood Heracleodorus to be 
praising ouvOeois when in fact he was praising its supervenient sound: Phld. Po. 5.XXIV.27- 
32. Like Porter (1989) 165, 174-5,1 believe that Philodemus here took advantage of 
fuzziness around the theoretical edges to fabricate a disagreement where none existed. See 
further Jensen (1923) 148-52; Ardizzoni (1953) 85; Asmis (1992b) 144; Janko (2000) 122 n. 
1, 157, (2011)51 n. 1; Porter (2010) 230. 

356 See Phld. Po. 1 lxxxiv.6-lxxxv.26, lxxxvi.5-24, lxxxviii.3-15, xci.3-13; P.Herc. 994 
fr. 18.26-19.7. 

357 Similarly Janko (2000) 279 n. 4. 

358 Phld. Po. l.LXXXIII.l 1-14: oi dyaBoi TroqTai Trap’ ouSev aAAo TrpcoTEUouaiv te Kai 
qovoi StapEvouaiv q rrapd tou$ qxou$. This also means that the \'5iov of poems is the i'Siov 
of good poems, which suggests the somewhat surprising result that bad poems fail to qualify 
as poetry at all: see Phld. Po. 1.LVI11.16-26, CXXVl.20-5. 
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arranged words next to one another in order to make his poem, the thing that he has made is 
not an arrangement of words but a series of sounds. 

With this final clarification we have arrived at Euphonism proper: the view that 
poetry just is verbal sound, and the experience of a poem just is the experience of hearing a 
set of sounds. This is a thoroughly aspectual theory: Pausimachus and Heracleodorus are both 
perfectly happy with the fact that, in addition to having sounds which may be arranged in a 
beautiful order, words also have meanings which they communicate to the mind. Their point 
is that the act of composing a poem is the act of using words for a completely different 
purpose than semantic communication - the purpose of generating a pleasurable sensory 
experience. This is why Pausimachus does not say ‘words have no semantic content’; instead 
he says, ‘let us disregard the underlying content for the time being (vuv).’ 359 It is also why 
Heracleodorus claims that people like Herodotus and Xenophon composed verses 
(TronjuaTa ): 360 not because their compositions are not also history, but because, in addition 
to relating past events, they also paid attention to verbal arrangement and to the way their 
words would sound. In that capacity these two were composing poetry, not prose, and we can 
appreciate their work as poetry if we ignore what they are saying and simply listen to their 
well-arranged sounds. It is once we have accomplished this narrowing of critical focus that 
Heracleodorus can claim outright, that ‘linguistic content does not move us at all’: poetry is a 
particular kind of thing which has a particular kind of effect on us, and that effect is not due 
in any respect to the understanding we may or may not have of what that poem’s words 
mean. 361 Both Heracleodorus and Pausimachus, then, are building their way towards the 
claim that grasping and evaluating a poem as a poem requires momentarily disregarding the 

359 Phld. Po. l.CXV.1-3: Tqv 5’ UTro[TETa]yuEvr]v Evv[otav auTqs aJcpcouEV vuv. 

360 Phld. Po. 1 .CXCVIII.24-CXCIX.25. See also Phld. Po. l.CCl (with Janko (2000) 430 n. 1); 
3.11.27-111.23; P. Here. 1676 11.28-111.3. Cf. Cic. Orator 20.67; D.H. Thuc. 23.39-44. 

361 Phld. Po. 2 N 1081b fir. 23.6-8: oAgo$ voqpa up keiveiv. Cf. P. Here. 1676 fir. 3.22-4. See 
also Phld. Po. 2 N 1081b fr. 9.6-11. See Gomoll (1936) 373-4. 
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meaning of its words and hearing those words simply as sounds, focussing only on how it 
feels to hear them. 

II. Euphonism in Action: Poems as pure sound 

a. Aspectuality in two directions: Peripatetic tradition and the boundary between sound 
and meaning 

Euphonist evaluation of poetry is an act of conceptual abstraction (James Porter aptly 
invokes the term xooptauos) which owes something not only to Aristotle, but also to a critic 
with visibly Aristotelian influences, Neoptolemus of Parium. 362 In our extant sources, if not 
in actual fact, Neoptolemus was the first to invoke a distinction between two aspects of 
poetry which are called Trob]|_ia (or Tropua) and Troiriais (or Trorjais). 363 Very generally 
speaking, the latter is an idea communicated by a poetic set of words, whereas the former is 
the poetic way in which those words are presented - they are roughly analogous, but not 
identical, to our ‘form’ and ‘content.’ The distinction is variously figured by the different 
theorists who make use of it, but Philodemus’ report makes clear that, for Neoptolemus, these 
two aspects of language are separated from one another conceptually but never actually. 
Hence the theory is reported in the language of xoopiouos: Neoptolemus, says Philodemus, 
undertook ‘to distinguish (xcopi^eiv) the cognitive content (Siavofmcrra) from the diction 
(Ae^is)’ so that ‘only subject matter (uttoOechs) belongs to Trorjais’ whereas ‘only the 


362 On xoopiopos and its implications for non-metrical poetry in both Euphonism and 
Aristotle, see Porter (1995a) 118-22; (2010) 242. Cf. Morrison (1985) 104 with esp. Arist. 
De An. 432al5-33a8. On Neoptolemus’ Aristotelian roots see further Brink (1963) 1.51, 57- 
8, 93-100; Hadju (2014) 29-32. 

363 The full system also includes the poet (rroiriTfis) and/or his art (TroipTiKii). See Brink 
(1963) 1.54-74; Asmis (1992a) 211-5 etpassim ; Porter (1995a) 102-6 etpassim ; (2010) 116 
with n. 190; Janko (2000) 152-3; Hadju (2014) 31-2; Steiner (2015) 105. 
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arrangement of the diction (ouvOeois Ae^egos) is involved in norma.’ 364 These are two 
features of poetry resulting from two different kinds of compositional activity: to arrange 
words artfully is to create a noirma, but to communicate an idea with such words is to 
achieve noipais. The Stoics adopted their own version of this scheme around the same time 
as the Euphonists were writing and, tellingly, semantic content is one of the primary markers 
the Stoics used to differentiate Troipaig from Troippa. In Posidonius’ much-discussed 
definition, Troipua is any set of metrically or rhythmically arranged words, whereas noirjais 
is ‘noirma which signifies (opuavTiKov notripa), comprising a piupais of mortal and godly 
things.’ 365 Effectively, then, the Euphonists are proposing a model of poetic criticism which 
disregards noirjais and treats poems as pure noirji_ia, although (contra Posidonius) they think 
the latter is defined not by metre or rhythm but simply by beautiful sound. 366 This, as Porter 
(1994) 124 has pointed out, is among the reason why Philodemus’ survey is entitled TlEpi 
rioippdTcov: it is a history of theorists who focussed more and more exclusively on the 
arrangement of words (ouvOeois) into beautiful-sounding compositions (noiTjpaTa) to the 
exclusion of all other features which those words may exhibit, including semantic meaning. 

Given their intellectual background, it is not surprising that the Euphonists are 
engaged in a poetic project which, mutatis mutandis, looks strikingly similar to Aristoxenus’ 
musicological efforts. Chapter 3 showed how Aristoxenus, motivated by an Aristotelian 


364 See Phld. Po. 5.XII1.32-XIV.2: [d]AAa prjv 6 [ys NeottJtoAeuos (. ..) [e'So^Je Trjv 
ouvBeoiv [tps Ae£e]go[s t]gov Siavopp[dTcov xcopij^Eiv, XIV.27-9: Tfj[g] nofi|OEGo[s] Eivai 
T[fj]v uttoBeoiv [pjovov, xv.1-3: norj[paTos pojvov Trjv [ouvBeoiv xrj g] Ae^egos u[etexeiv]. 
See further Phld. Po. 5.XIV.31-3, where the Iliad is considered alternately as both nor]pa and 
norjois. Cf. Porter (1995a) 108-9. 

365 D.L. 7.60.1-6 (= FDS 594.11-16): arjpavTiKov noirjpa, piprjoiv nspiExov Beicov Kai 
dv0pconEicov. Cf. Varro Sat. Men. fir. 398, p. 67 Astbury (= FDS 605), and on the place and 
history of these definitions within the Tex^P TlEpi Ocovfjg see Schenkeveld (1990) esp. 94, 
98-9; Schenkeveld and Barnes (1999) 224. 

366 This pits the Euphonists against Gorgias ( Hel. 9.54-5) but allies them with Aristotle 
(Arist. Po. 1447M3-24, 145 lb27—9) if only in the belief that metre is not an essential feature 
of poetic language. Similarly Porter (1995a) 118-22, (2010) 242. 
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insistence on disciplinary integrity and terminological precision, attempted to define exactly 
what musical harmony is and how it can be evaluated purely on its own terms, which are 
those of sound as experienced by a trained human listener. Heracleodorus and Pausimachus, 
for their part, are not Peripatetics like Aristoxenus, but they have at their backs 
Andromenides and Neoptolemus, both of whom use Aristotelian modes of thought to 
distinguish uses of language which they consider characteristically poetic. The Euphonists 
therefore also try to mark off a critical space for poetic appreciation, and they too want that 
space to be one occupied wholly by the experience of listening: like Aristoxenus, 
Heracleodorus and Pausimachus are trying to isolate a particular kind of artistic sound and 
ask whether it is commendable according to the standards of the art as they define it. Some 
basic principles at the centre of Aristotelian thought (conceptual separation, theoretical 
purity) are thus emanating outwards into separate disciplines and being applied as those 
disciplines warrant - to poetry by the Euphonists and to music by Aristoxenus. 

An essay which broke ground in describing this kind of phenomenon was written in 
1907 by Wilhelm Kroll, who noticed that Greek stylistic criticism exhibits an ‘ Uebertragung 
von Kategorien aus einer fremden Disciplin ’ and a ‘ Special is i rung von Erorterungen . . die 
urspriinglich fur Musik, Poesie and Prosa galten .’ 367 Since then scholarship on Philodemus, 
inspired by Kroll’s observations, has pointed out that Euphonists tend to use musical terms in 
describing the words of poetry. 368 Thus for example Andromenides refers to the cpBoyyoi 
exhibited by syllables, and Pausimachus compares beautiful pitch-accentuation to the proper 
relaxation of tension (ocveois) in an instrument (opyavov), which achieves attunement 

367 See Kroll (1907) 93-6, esp. 96 n. 1. Kroll’s remarks apply in particular to Dionysius of 
Halicarnassus, but he is identifying a phenomenon which is observable in many other 
authors, including the Euphonists. 

368 See Roller (1954) 137-42; Pohl (1968) 121-6, 157-9; Porter (1995b) 97-8, 140-1, (2001) 
328-33, (2010) 322-3, 369-71, 492-4; Janko (2000) 134-8 (on P.Herc. 1677.V1.5-28, Phld. 
Po. 5.111.13-VI.5), 173-6. 
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(apuoyr]). 369 But these are manifestly descriptions of words, unaccompanied by (or at least 
considered in isolation from) the clean jumps between sustained pitches which Aristoxenus 
would have considered melody. This becomes particularly clear when Pausimachus embarks 
on his discussion of tuning (appoyf]), which is a discussion limited to verbal accent without 
reference to musical melody — even though the artists under scrutiny are Timotheus and 
Euripides, for whom melody and pitch accent often diverged. 370 The Euphonist project, then, 
is about the sounds of words specifically in isolation from music, even if Euphonists talk 
about those sounds using terminology that looks musicological to us. In modem parlance we 
might be tempted to claim that the Euphonists are saying something like ‘words have a music 
all their own.’ But that is not quite right: words like <p0oyyos and appoyf] are being applied 
to poetry here not as borrowings from musicology but as terms appropriate for describing all 
kinds of artistic aural experience. They belong not primarily to music but to hearing, and the 
Euphonists’ point is that poetry and music are both kinds of artistically arranged ‘atoms’ of 
sound - the former is a ouvBeois of letters, the latter a auvBecns of notes. Aristoxenus, as we 
saw, said much the same thing. 371 

But we also saw that Aristoxenus had a way of incorporating both semantic content 
and representational meaning into his full scheme of evaluation for a complete musical poem. 
In Aristoxenus, things like hannony and rhythm must be evaluated in aspectual separation 
from things like linguistic meaning alongside which they may occur simultaneously. But a 
whole poem, which comes as a unified composition involving music and language, is 
conveying some one referent which can - indeed must - be incorporated into our final 

369 Phld. Po. 1.XXL 1-14, XCI11.19-XCIV.3. 

370 See West (1992) 198-9, 357-8, 361-4 with D.H. Comp. 11.93-119; Pohhnann and West 
(2001) 16-17; Csapo (2004) 223-5; Csapo and Wilson (2009) 287-90; D’Angour (2018a) 
58-60; Thomas (2018) 99-100, 107-9. Cf. Barker (1984-9) 1.93-8; Hordern (2002) 34-5. 
Note also that the puBptKr] Becopia discussed at Phld. Po. 1.CI.2-IV. 10 turns out to be a study 
of linguistic metre, not musical rhythm. 

371 See above, pp. 100-107. 
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evaluation of whether the unique rules of harmony, rhythm, and lexical arrangement have 
been put to good or bad use. The question arises, therefore, whether the Euphonists had a 
similar theoretical approach - whether there was a Euphonist way of incorporating the 
meaning communicated by a series of words into our final assessment of that series. Perhaps 
for Heracleodorus and Pausimachus poetry, properly defined, is pure sound without any 
semantic content. But does that sound convey anything to us other than the fact of itself? And 
is there some way of considering a composition’s poetic elements alongside or in tandem 
with its semantic properties? 

There are some fragments of On Poems which seem at first blush to suggest that the 
answer is, ‘no.’ In particular, the Euphonists’ endorsement of pleasure as a primary benefit of 
poetic experience might seem to indicate that they do not think poetry conveys anything other 
than an enjoyable sensory experience. Of course, all of the theorists examined so far 
acknowledge the obvious fact that hearing beautiful sounds stimulates sensory pleasure. But 
those whom we have discussed up to this point also think that melody contains some content 
other than mere sound, and most seem to agree that communicating such content is the 
primary purpose of music to which pleasure is at best instrumental. 'HSovq for Plato, 
Aristotle, and Diogenes was a means of encouraging and reinforcing the emotional shifts and 
ethical habituation that music ultimately generates by way of its mimetic kinship with 
psychological states and/or cosmic order. Consequently, as we have also seen, the pleasure of 
music becomes (especially for Plato) a dangerous two-edged sword - it is capable of 
attracting uneducated listeners to an edifying encounter with music that expresses laudable 
emotions and virtues, but it can also seduce unsuspecting novices into enjoying music that 
portrays debasement and vice. 'HSovq on this model accompanies our experience of musical 
poetry, but it is not the point of that experience, which is for us to receive a mimetic depiction 
of some psychological or cosmic reality. By contrast, Pausimachus embraces qSovq as a 
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primary consequence of good poetic sound - poems succeed if the experience of listening to 
them is f]8u. 372 Heracleodorus, too, thinks that TEpqas and qSovf] are marks of a successful 
poem. 373 This poetic pleasure may have a number of other effects on us - Heracleodorus 
writes that pleasant auv0Eai$ ‘creates enthralment (^uxccycoyia)’ in us. 374 For Pausimachus 
euphony ‘moves the listener’ and ‘compels our nature to be uplifted.’ 375 But these secondary 
effects invariably follow on from the pleasure of hearing lovely lexical sound, which is what 
carries us away, enthrals us, moves us, etc. It is not because music communicates something 
to us that we respond to it in this way, but because we like the feeling of hearing it, just as we 
might like the feeling of a massage or the taste of a meal and respond with uplift or delight. 

If that is the end of the story, though, it becomes very difficult to account for another 
trend in Euphonist thought, which is the repeated endorsement of onomatopoeia as a 
hallmark of good poetry. This endorsement outlasts Andromenides, for whom it is natural, 
and comes up in Pausimachus and Heracleodorus, for whom it is initially somewhat puzzling. 
We can easily see why Andromenides might celebrate onomatopoetic diction, and he can do 
so without any incoherency in his theory. If our ears are supposed to be able to hear the 
characters and events described by a good poem as if they were there in our presence as we 
listen, then one obvious way of achieving that effect is to use words that sound like the things 
described. So at Phld. Po. l.Xlll.1-11, Andromenides quotes Iliad 2.210 as exemplary: 
atyiaAcp psyaAcp (SpEpETat, apapaysT Se te ttovtos . 376 The line’s phonemes are obviously 
mimetic, and Andromenides was far from the only one to highlight their striking aural 


372 Phld. Po. I.l.23-8, lxxxiv.9-17, lxxxv.22c-26, XCIX.25-C.2, cxxii.1-2, cxxm.8-14, 
cxxvi. 17-20. 

373 Phld. Po. l.cxcm.6-11. 

374 P. Here. 1676.1V.20-25: E^Ep[y] cc£Jetcci Tqv ipuyaycoyiav. 

375 Phld. Po. l.LXXXIV.9-20: Tqv cpuaiv qpcov [.avay]Ka^E[i] pETaico[pEia0at]. 

CVI.l 1-4: [k]iveTtov a[KouovTaJ. 

376 See also Phld. Po. l.CLXXVlll.1-11. 
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quality. 377 He clearly did so here to substantiate his claim that the poet’s definitive task is to 
achieve oikeiotps between beautiful words and the content they describe. Apparently Iliad 
2.210 is an example of a poetic word-arrangement whose construction succeeds according to 
these criteria: the sounds of its words both please the ears of their listener and call to mind the 
sounds of the thing being depicted, namely a crashing wave upon the seashore (using, 
presumably, its moaning Omegas, lurching dactyls, and evocative sonic descriptors such as 
(SpEpETai and apapayEi). Homer has performed that distinctly poetic act which gives a series 
of words that definitive poetic loveliness, causing the uniquely satisfying match between the 
sounds of a series of words and the content which they depict. That special match is 
described in terms of to ttiBccvov, a kind of ‘persuasiveness’ which words have when their 
sounds convincingly depict the thing which they semantically describe. 378 Given what we 
have seen of how Andromenides’ theory works, all of this plays out pretty much as one might 
expect. 

Things are less straightforward when Heracleodorus and Pausimachus present their 
own endorsements of onomatopoeia, which they do regularly and apparently without self- 
consciousness. Pausimachus refers approvingly to poets who can imitate the sounds of the 
natural world, just like mimics who can ‘bark and gibber and moo and hiss.’ 379 Such 
language, we are told, ‘moves’ us to a certain sense of‘rightness,’ 380 and ‘all such words 


377 See Janko (2000) 209 n. 4 on D.H. Comp. 16.1 and EbT II. 2.210, to which we may add 
Eust. 310.8-17. 

378 This idea of to ttiBccvov as a characteristic of an aesthetically ‘believable’ description 
recalls Aristotle’s use of the word to describe the persuasiveness that arises from 
appropriately composed style (Rh. 1414a26-8: to ttiBccvov ek tou ttpettovtos) and his 
assertion that ineptly chosen metaphors are crrfiBava (Rh. 1406b5—15). Cf. D.H. Comp. 11.4- 
7. 

379 Phld. Po. l.CVI.6-10: uAcckte[Tv kcci Tpi^Eiv] Kai uuKaa0[ai Kai oi^eiv]. 

380 Phld. Po. 1.CXIV. 10-8. ‘Rightness’ is my translation of ettittpetteicc, which Janko 
assimilates to oIkeiotps and which must also be akin to to ttpettov narrowly understood as 
an appropriate correspondence between phonetic sound and linguistic meaning. See [Longin.] 
On the Sublime 39.3; Janko (2000) 327 nn. 8-9; and above, pp. 160-62. 
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move the listener as seem to be correct because of their similarity to the experience of his 
ears.’ 381 Heracleodorus even recommends that poets employ ‘imitations of the underlying 

thought’ (tou [vJoouuevou [.Ui]n[f|H]aT’) in their diction. 382 But there is an 

obvious problem here: surely to voouuevov is exactly what the Euphonists spent their 
careers trying to exclude from the evaluation of poetry. If onomatopoeia pleases, is that not 
the result of our cognitively recognising a match between sound and sense? And if so, have 
we not now allowed the meaning of a poem’s words to be part of its particular excellence? 

There are three different kinds of answer to this question, based on three different 
kinds of onomatopoeia. The first and simplest kind is indicated by Pausimachus’ comparison 
between poets and those who ‘bark and gibber and moo and hiss.’ The poetry produced by 
such artists might be delightful because it contains words which both sound like animal 
noises and semantically describe the animals that make those noises - if I moo in the process 
of describing a cow, then I have added aural texture to the description which my words 
communicate, a la Andromenides. But perhaps you, my listener, do not understand the 
language in which I am speaking, and you have no idea whether the referent of my words is a 
cow or an octopus. If so, you might still enjoy and marvel at the fact that I can make 
linguistic sounds which mimic the sounds produced by a cow. In Pausimachus’ words, you 
could appreciate that the sound of my verses bears a ‘similarity to the experience of [your] 
ears’ - e.g. the experience of your having heard a cow at some point in your life - without 
having had that experience simultaneously called to mind by the semantic referents of my 
poem’s language. 383 In that case your pleasure in my mimetic language would be just one 

381 Phld. Po. l.CVI.l 1-4: TravTcc (. . .) [tcc ToiaujTa [k]iveT tov a[KouovTaJ, oaa SokeT 
Kafra Tporrov] Eivai Sia Tijv o[uoioTqTa] tcoi Trd0Ei tco[v cckocov], 

382 Phld. Po. I.xlix.27-9, soon to be reattributed to Heracleodorus by Janko (personal 
correspondence). 

383 Janko (2000) 315 n. 1 compares [Plut.] De Horn. 16.185-93; Dem. De EIoc. 94-5; 
TryphonDe Fig. 8.iii. 197.1—2 Spengel. Cf. Rispoli (1986) 129-30. But perhaps closer to 
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aspect of your pleasure in the sound of my words, entirely distinct from and unrelated to 
whatever meaning you may understand in those words - this kind of onomatopoeia, then, 
need not compromise the integrity of Euphonist thought. 

That sort of mimicry, however, is not really what we mean when we use the term 
‘onomatopoeia,’ which is something closer to Heracleodorus’ idea about ‘imitations of the 
underlying thought.’ That those who enjoy poetry appreciate such effects is plainly true and 
was widely recognised in antiquity - the Euphonists would have been hard-pressed to argue 
that noticing words which sound like what they describe is an experience that people never 
have when they listen to poetry. So they would have needed a way to account for such 
experience without conceding that the communication of semantic meaning is part of the 
poetic project. 

They may have been able to generate such an account using the resources of linguistic 
atomism. We have already seen that Pausimachus in particular shares a great deal with the 
Stoics on this point: syllables, words, clauses, and sentences are built out of irreducibly small 
otoixeio - the vowels, consonants, breathings, and accents which make up the rudiments of 
linguistic sound. A few further points about Stoic linguistics will help make sense out of 
Euphonism here. The Stoics distinguished the aquaivonEvov, the image or idea conveyed by 
a word, from the word itself (aqucdvov, (pcovq) and the actual object or thing described 
(Tuyxavov ). 384 Like Aristotle, then, the Stoics interposed a mediating third tenn in between 
the thing described and the word which described it. This tertium quid was an idea - a 
cognitive impression of some thing or state of affairs that could be encoded into language and 


Pausimachus’ point that mimesis is praised in and of itself is Plu. Moralici 18b2-d7. Plutarch 
argues that we can deplore the events depicted in a poem while still appreciating the skill of 
the depiction, just as we dislike the sound of a pig’s squeal but applaud mimics who can 
imitate it. Similarly Arist. Po. 1448b5—15. Cf. Ademollo (2011) 273-4. 

384 S.E. M. 8.11-2 (= FDS 67); see Lloyd (1971) 58-63; Sluiter (1990) 22-6; Frede (1994) 
118-21; Janko (2000) 389 n. 5. 
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then communicated between individuals via verbal utterance. Besides oqqatvonEvov, another 
important Stoic name for the thought so communicated was Aektov, the ‘sayable.’ This too is 
neither the actual sound-structure of the words themselves as uttered, nor the thing meant to 
be described, but the state of affairs itself which could be grasped by the mind. The Aektov is 
one of only four ‘incorporeals’ in Stoic thought - things which are not physical, but which 
nevertheless ‘subsist’ as real things in the world. 385 The details of how Aektci came into being 
out of a purely physical arrangement of verbal sounds are not specified in our surviving 
sources, and in fact this unexplained emergence of a non-physical entity in an otherwise 
purely corporeal universe was potentially quite embarrassing for the Stoics in the eyes of 
their adversaries. But the Aektov must somehow have emerged out of the particular 
arrangements of verbal sound which counted as meaningful - that is, out of the kind of Ae£i$ 
which was so arranged as to qualify as oqpavTiKq and so to become Aoyos in Diogenes of 
Babylon’s formulation. 386 Diogenes Laertius makes reference to some kind of pETd(3aais, a 
‘changing over’ from mere concatenations of letters into meaningful speech, which may refer 
to the appearance of a Aektov when syllables and words are properly arranged. 387 In any 
case, the most likely scenario is one of emergence or even supervenience: lexical sounds, 
when arranged the right way, give rise to (but are not themselves equivalent to) the meaning 
which the mind grasps. 

Heracleodorus and Pausimachus both seem to agree with this account on a few key 
points. For one thing, poetic language in their view just is the arrangement, ouvBeois, of 
lexical sounds next to one another. Upon a good poetic arrangement there supervenes 


385 See above, p. 168 n. 352. 

386 See above, pp. 168-9 on esp. D.L. 7.56.3-57.7 (=FDS 476). 

387 See Long and Sedley(1987) 1.165 (on D.L. 7.53.7-8 [= FDS 255.58-60]), 199-202; de 
Harven (2015) 418-24, esp. n. 19. Cf. Lloyd (1971) 60-1. 
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(ETTiyiyvEa0on) the beautiful sound (Eucpcovia) that makes words qualify as poetry. 388 This 
model lines up pretty closely with the Stoic one: putting syllabic sounds next to each other in 
the right way causes there to appear something which is the whole point of using the kind of 
language under discussion. For the Stoics the salient kind of language is meaningful speech, 
out of which emerges some communicable idea, Aektov. For the Euphonists it is poetic 
diction, upon which supervenes Eucpcovia. But the question is whether the Euphonists also 
felt that some concept or idea might additionally emerge out of poetically arranged language 
even if that concept was not the point of doing the arranging in the first place. Once we have 
detennined whether and how meaning came out of linguistic ouv0eois for the Euphonists, 
then we can properly ask whether and how that meaning related to the sound which, properly 
speaking, was supposed to be the be-all and end-all of poetry. 

There is one quite suggestive hint which points us in the direction of an answer. At 
Phld. Po. 1 .XXXIII. 1-5 we read, probably from Heracleodorus, that ‘even if what is said ([to 
AE jyouEvov) is unintelligible, the sound is the cause of understanding ([t]ou ouvievoci) and of 
meaning ([tou] oqucdvEiv).’ 389 I take [to AEjyouEvov here to be something like the Stoic 
Aektov or oqqaivouEvov, the conceptual meaning of an utterance communicated 
semantically by language to the mind. On one reading of this fragment, Heracleodorus is 
proposing a purely sonic kind of signification which is separate from the semantic meaning 
encoded by convention into words. We would then have a system of auditory symbols: 
making words sound like the sound of a thing is equivalent to designating that thing; mooing 


388 See especially P. Here. 1676 VI. 1-7 (with corrections from Janko (2011) 51 n. 2): 
ouv0e[oiv qovqv iSiav] Epya^Ea[0ai, Ka'i (. . .) Tqv (. . .) E]Tr[ryEi]vo|aEvqv [sjucpcoviav iStov 
[eTv]cci. Cf. Phld. Po. 1.CCVIII, 5.XXIV.27-32; P. Here. 1676.Vll.8-12; Janko (2000) 162 n. 6. 
On ETnyiyvEa0at and the possibility that supervenience may be how beauty emerges from 
lovely aesthetic arrangements in Stoicism as well see Graver (2007) 29, 23-3; Celkyte (2017) 
95-6 on Stob. Eel. 2.62.15-63.5 Wachsmuth (= SVF 3.278, p. 68.22-34). 

389 Kav ayveoafrov to AEjyouEvov q, a’ifnov Eivai (sc. Tqv cpcovqv) t]ou auviEvat fyai 
tou (. . .)] aquaivEiv. 
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like a cow just is communicating the idea of a cow. This kind of signification could occur 
alongside the more conventional kind which communicates to AsyopEvov. A word might 
(irrelevantly, for the purpose of Euphonist poetry) be designated as the word that 
communicates the idea of something being over forever: perhaps that word is ‘nevermore.’ 
But perhaps I also think that the sound of that same word sounds like the call of a certain kind 
of bird, in which case it has a ‘poetic’ meaning identical to that communicated semantically 
by the word ‘raven.’ Perhaps I am an English speaker and so I can perfectly well understand 
both meanings: the word both communicates the idea ‘nevermore’ to my mind (I can decode 
to AsyopEvov) and also makes me picture a raven (because of its sound). But on this reading 
of Heracleodorus, to say that I understand the poem as a poem is only to indicate that I 
understand this second kind of meaning, which I get when I focus on the sounds. In that case, 
Edgar Allen Poe has written a poem about a raven; but he has written a set of statements, not 
a poem, about Lenore. 

This is a novel way of understanding poetry, but it is still not a pipppa tou 
vooupevou. If vooupevou is the right reading, then we cannot escape the fact that 
Heracleodorus has some idea of correspondence between the sound of a poem’s words and 
their cognitively communicated semantic meaning. There is no way to explain that idea using 
what remains from Heracleodorus, but there is a suggestion of how to do so contained in the 
fragments currently attributed to Pausimachus. After he advises us to ‘disregard the 
underlying thought for the time being’ while evaluating poetry, Pausimachus goes on to say 
that this approach is the only justified one, ‘since a parrot doesn’t know whether he’s reciting 
a line of tragedy, but just the same he achieves all the sounds just as a man does.’ 390 Janko 
(2000) 181 furnishes the relevant intertexts for this apparent non sequitur - they are from 

390 Phld. Po. l.CXV.1-8: Tijv 5’ UTrofTETajypEvpv Evv[otav carrns dJcpcdpEV vuv. ou5[e yap 
6] aiTTaKos oTSev e[i TpajycoiSias As'y'Ei ot(^[ov, aA]A’ 6pco$ octtoteAeT [rravTas] tou$ 
i)X°vs outgo[s cog] o avBpcoTros. See Porter (1995a) 134-5; Janko (2000) 171-2. 
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Democritus (VS 68 fr. 154), Aristotle (BA 536b 10—12, 597b27, 615b 19) and Diogenes of 
Babylon (apud S.E. M. 8.275 = FDS 529.5-8, 1031.3-8). Of these, the first two effectively 


note that human speech exists on a continuum with animal voices: bestial cries move closer 
to language (Aristotle) or poetry (Democritus) as they become articulated, and parrots offer 
an intriguing middle ground between inchoate noise and intelligent speech. In the context of 
this continuum, Diogenes then puts his finger on the feature of human language that 
distinguishes it from avian speech: humans differ from animals ‘not in language that is 
pronounced, but in language that is conceived in the mind (oux'i tco -rrpcxpopiKcp Aoycp . . . 
aAAa tco EvSia0ETcp).’ To really qualify as human language for Diogenes, an utterance must 
not only come out of the mouth as intelligible words, but must also have been uttered by a 
speaker whose mind intended the meaning that his words convey. 391 What Pausimachus 
means here is that this distinction does not usefully apply to poetic language. A line of 
tragedy has its full poetic effect even when repeated by a parrot, because the essential thing is 
not that the speaker have an idea to communicate in mind but that the listener experience the 
sounds of words which are poetically arranged. It is not that there was never any underlying 
thought (uTro[TETaJyuEvqv Evv[oiav]) behind those words which contributed to their 
composition. It is that for the time being (vuv) while we are evaluating those words as poetry, 
we can disregard the content or thought that may have been on the poet’s mind. What matters 
is what the sounds do to us - they are enough, even if uncomprehendingly repeated by a 
parrot, to create in us the experience unique to poetry. 

Notably, that experience does not exclude the conception of some idea that may arise 
in our minds as we listen to the language of a poem: it is not the listener, but the speaker, 
whose underlying thought is to be categorically excluded from our conception of poetic 
excellence. Pausimachus’ point is that any experience at all which poetry may stimulate in a 

391 See further D.L. 7.55-6 (= FDS 476.5-8) with Frede (1994) 112. 
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listener is generated, not by a corresponding idea in the poet’s mind, but by the sounds 
themselves which have been arranged in a particular fashion. Elsewhere Pausimachus 
undertakes to prove that the loveliness of that arrangement is what motivates a poet’s choice 
of word, whereas differences in meaning between similar words are of secondary concern. 392 
So what happens when we hear a poem is just that we hear lexical sounds which have been 
arranged qua sounds, and that phenomenological experience alone prompts in us everything 
that a poem can prompt. It is not impossible, then, that this could involve images or ideas that 
arise in our mind: perhaps when I hear the sounds yuxfi 5e Kcrra xQovos pute kottvos 
cpxeto TETptyuTa (II. 23.100-1), I do indeed get the idea of a fallen warrior’s soul fleeing to 
Hades because that idea arises as a Aektov out of the sounds so arranged. This enables me to 
discern and enjoy a ‘rightness’ (see above, p. 177 with n. 380) in the relationship between 
that Aektov and the sounds of the words which generate it, without ever suggesting that the 
generation of the Aektov which I perceive was any part of the poet’s concern in composing 
his verses. 

Between Pausimachus and Heracleodorus, then, we have now found three points for 
the Euphonists to make which can preserve the power of mimetic verbal sound in their theory 
without dissolving into incoherence. First, words may simply sound like other things we have 
heard, completely irrespective of their semantic meanings. Second, we might argue that such 
similarity between the sound of a word and a thing in the world is its own kind of uniquely 
poetic signification which can occur simultaneously with, but independently from, semantic 
expression. And finally, even if poetically arranged words do happen to generate meaning, 
and even if we do notice a satisfying correspondence between that meaning and the way the 
words sound, we need not be contradicting the Euphonists’ premises. We can simply claim 
that the semantic meaning is a secondary feature of the sound that the poet has arranged 

392 Phld. Po. l.C. 
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euphonically, a sort of ‘by-product’ which comes into being because the poet’s euphonious 
auvBeais also happens to be a semantically valid verbal arrangement. 


b. The sounds of Homer: Euphonism in practice and as precursor to Philodemus’ 
semiotics of music 

Having designated a few valid options for Euphonist onomatopoeia, we can now turn 
to a run of Homeric citations which occurs between columns CVI and CIX of On Poems Book 
1. These citations have not been closely analysed for what they tell us about how Euphonism 
might lead a critic to read a given poetic text. Doing so now will allow us to say more about 
the implications for poetic expression when Euphonist theory is practiced by our most 
extreme Euphonist, Pausimachus. 393 The passage in question is introduced with the 
Pausimachean assertion, already cited above, that all the Homeric lines which follow can be 
said to ‘move the listener in what seems like the right way according to a similarity with the 
experience of his ears.’ 394 Five of them do so in quite an obvious way. The first is II. 23.100- 
1, in which the word TETpryuia mimics the ‘gibbering’ that it describes. There is also II 
21.260-1, where oxAeOvtcci and KsAapu^Ei are said to make the verse apt (oikeiov) by 
creating a resemblance that evokes a mass of pebbles ‘jostling’ at the bed of a ‘gurgling’ 
river. 395 Then there is a string of lines about the ocean in which, as in Andromenides, certain 
words are supposed to recreate the sound of waves crashing on the shore (KivqBq in II. 2.144— 


393 This in turn can be factored into our growing knowledge of how citation is used in ancient 
scholarship - on which see Perrone (2010); Phillips (2013) esp. 161-75; Montanari (2016). 
Tosi (1988) is an important earlier work. 

394 Phld. Po. 1. CVI. 10-14: [k]iveT tov a[KouovTa,] oaa SokeT Kafra Tporrov] Eivai 5ia Tqv 
6[qoioTqTa] tgoi Trd0Ei tco[v cckogov], 

395 Phld. Po. 1.CVIII.1—21; cf. Pausimachus’ elaboration on this point at P. Here. 994.X1.21- 
XII. 9. See Hausrath (1889) 224; Sbordone (1983) 172-3; Janko (2000) 318-9 nn. 4-5. 
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5; (Boocoat in 17.265, and KupTa cpaAppiocovTcc in II. 13.799). 396 Intriguingly, the first two 
of these lines share a feature which Andromenides’ line (2.210) does not possess - they 
expressly liken the sound of the waves to that of the human voice shouting in a crowd. 397 We 
will return to the significance of this fact momentarily. For now we may complete this 
summary of the citations listed in this passage with the somewhat more ambiguous II 22.448, 
1.530, and Od. 11.206-8. The first two of these describe different kinds of shaking - that of 
Andromache’s limbs upon hearing the news of Hector’s death, and that of Olympus when 
Zeus nods assent to Thetis’ request that he assist Achilles. It is not immediately clear that the 
first of these should make a sound which the word ‘shook’ might imitate, but in light of the 
rest of the citations it seems quite likely that this is what is meant. Perhaps, then, the point is 
that the two fonns of eAeAi^go used in these two lines (eAeAixOp for Andromache, eAeAi^ev 
for Olympus) both use the eAeAi- sequence to recreate the iterative nature of the noise often 
produced by shaking, but the rough, aspirated -xQp suggests garments rustling on a woman’s 
body whereas the firmer -E,ev gives the solid rumbling of the great mountain. 398 In any case 
the point is very probably aural mimicry once again, as it is also in Od. 11.206-8. Here, 
though, the words imitate not the sound of the thing described, but the sound of the speaker 
doing the describing. 399 Odysseus is telling the story of trying to embrace his mother’s 
phantom, and Homer, says Pausimachus, here uses his sound to depict Odysseus ‘speaking 
and marveling’ - perhaps the critic is referring to the tripping repetition of the word Tpi$ and 
the long run of‘narrow’ vowels in oKifji TkeAov 400 Odysseus is saying that his mother’s ghost 

396 Phld. Po. 1.CVIII.16-CIX.1. Many of these lines were well-known for their mimetic ‘sound 
effects’ — see e.g. Z AbT II. 17.265 and X bT II. 13.799, and for further citations see Janko 
(2000) 319 nn. 5-10. 

397 1 3.799, like Andromenides’ 2.210, evokes not (or not only) the voice but the sound of 
footfalls and scuffling as a crowd moves into place. 

398 Similarly Janko (2000) 317 n. 6. 

399 Pace Janko (2000) 317 n. 4. 

400 Phld. Po. 1.CVI.17-CV1I.3: Asyovra Kai TTEpi(3AE'pavTa. For this sense of ttepi(3Aettgo see 
Janko (2000) 317 n. 2. 
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‘fled like a shadow,’ but the words, according to Pausimachus, are composed by Homer so as 
to mimic not the ghost’s motion but Odysseus’ stuttering words of shock and near-disbelief 
in the retelling. This too will be of consequence shortly. But first, now that we have 
completed our review of the citations, we may make a few observations about the kind of 
onomatopoeia that is at play in all of them. 

Augustine gives an account of Stoic onomatopoeia in which he makes clear that the 
sounds of words may very easily be made to imitate res quae non sonant - in a kind of verbal 
synesthesia, mellifluous syllables can recreate the sweet taste of honey, while rough ones can 
evoke the grating touch of unfinished wood. 401 We have already seen a number of 
etymological models, most notably Plato’s, in which syllabic sound expressly does not 
recreate the actual noises made by the referent, but somehow resembles or encapsulates the 
soundless essence of the thing described. We may also think in this context of Chrysippus’ 
famous (if amusing) etymology of eyed, in which the pointing of the speaker’s chin towards 
himself indicates the meaning of the word. 402 The world of ancient stylistics and etymology, 
then, recognised a number of ways in which words may exhibit similarity to some aspect of 
their referents besides a simple ‘one-to-one’ correspondence between verbal sound and the 
sound of the thing described. One consequently notable feature of the citations examined 
above is that none of them fits with any of these alternative models. These Homeric examples 
are all, without exception, instances of sonic mimicry: Homer’s syllables are held to sound 
like brooks, or oceans, or roaring crowds. These are lines which could at least conceivably 
generate understanding in the mind even of a Barbarian listener: someone who did not speak 
a word of Greek could potentially hear in their phonemes the sounds of a gurgling stream or a 
crashing wave. Even if the listener did understand the words’ semantic meaning and praised 

401 Augustine De Dialectica 6. See further Lloyd (1971) 62-5; Long (2005) 41-2. On the 
penneability of sense boundaries in antiquity see LeVen (2013) 234-9 et passim. 

402 Gal. PHP II 2.10-11. Cf. PI. Cra. 422el-3b3. 
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the sounds on the basis of their appropriateness for that meaning, Pausimachus could claim 
that the understanding itself was secondary, a happily coincident consequence of the verbal 
arrangements which were themselves chosen purely for the sake of euphony. 

With this fact in mind it is worth paying some particular attention to the citations 
which describe human speech. Two of the similes quoted, as we have seen, liken the roaring 
of the ocean to the roaring of a crowd. The choice is an appropriate one for Pausimachus’ 
point. In a wash of sound such as a mob outcry or the shouts of an army, human speech loses 
the two qualities which distinguish it in ancient theory from the other sounds of the natural 
world. One of these features we have already explored: the inwardly generated thought which 
is supposed to be the distinguishing feature of human language would either be completely 
absent in the shouting of a mob, or else entirely unintelligible even to a discerning listener. 
But a crowd’s roar also lacks the articulation which was supposed by Stoics and Peripatetics 
alike to be a necessary, if not a sufficient, condition of intelligent speech - at least for the 
listener, this is not EvapBpos <pcovq. 403 These examples are therefore consistent with the 
claim Pausimachus made by way of reference to parrots, that the salient features of human 
speech for poetry are purely sonic and have nothing to do with the speaker’s expressive 
intentions. In poetic and onomatopoetic terms, the human voice is a noise like any other in 
the world around us, not essentially different from the sounds of water or animals. 

This aspect of Pausimachus’ theory is perhaps most consequential when it comes to 
the citation from the Odyssey. We have seen that the sounds of Odysseus’ speech are being 
replicated in Homer’s language, and we can recall that this kind of vocal reproduction was of 
paramount importance for Plato’s semiotics of musical poetry in the Republic. But the point 
there could not have been more different: for Plato’s Socrates the tonal contours, syllabic 


403 See D.L. 7.55 (= FDS 416.2-1). Cf. Arist. HA 488a33, 405b2; Int. 16a29; Poet. 1456a20; 
[Arist.] Pr. 895a7-14 and above, pp. 183-4. 
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structures, and linguistic phonemes of a character’s words were mimetic of his thoughts and 
feelings. The sounds of words and their attendant music therefore resembled not any audible 
sound, but rather the structural makeup of some expressly inaudible and otherwise 
imperceptible thing such as an ethical disposition or emotional attitude. Indeed, in the 
Cratylus Plato has Socrates say, in direct contradiction of Heracleodorus, that linguistic 
communication is not concerned with the literal reproduction of referents such as animal 
sounds. Barking, gibbering, and hissing are therefore completely distinct from saying ‘dog,’ 
‘monkey,’ or ‘snake.’ 404 Euphonist poetics involves ignoring, or at least not focussing on, the 
internal state of a speaker which may be implied by, or encoded within, the sounds of his 
words. For a Euphonist, it is the sounds themselves which are the point, whether they be 
those of the human voice or those of a babbling brook. It may be the case that our 
appreciation of those sounds coincides with our awareness that they are also language and so 
contain semantic meanings. But for the purposes of appreciating poetry, we are to avoid 
paying attention to what we think those semantic meanings might say about realities external 
to our own sensory experience: I might hear the words ‘here be monsters’ and have the 
experience of picturing monsters in addition to the experience of hearing sounds. But if I then 
infer that the former experience tells me about the actual presence of monsters, or informs me 
that my interlocutor thinks there are monsters here, I have moved beyond the realm of poetry 
and into the realm of dialectic 405 

Euphonism represents the furthest extremes of Peripatetic x<^>P ia U°S as applied to 
artistic criticism. In their ever more dogmatic attempts to stake out a uniquely poetic territory 
within the field of language use and analysis, the Euphonists eventually arrived at a model in 


404 PI. Cra. 423c 1-9. 

405 Thus the Euphonists regard lexical sound much as Kivy (1980) 54-6 regards melody and 
hannony - as expressive of internal states, but not necessarily as indicating that those internal 
states actually exist or ever existed in the mind of the composer. 
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which for language to be poetic, it must be used in purely sensory ways. This does not mean 
that it communicates or expresses nothing, but it does mean that its communication and 
expression are vestigial features inessential to its nature as a poem. Thus meaning may be 
part of our experience of poetic language, but it may or may not serve any of the functions 
that we usually expect meaning to serve. The sounds of poetic words might call ideas to 
mind, but there is no way for us to know or reason for us to care whether those ideas 
correspond accurately with anything outside of ourselves - any idea in the mind of the 
speaker or reality in the world around us. In this, the Euphonists travel down the same 
theoretical track in poetic criticism that Aristoxenus treads in musicology. But the Euphonists 
seem to go further down their road: Aristoxenus wanted to exclude ethical content from the 
study of hannonics, not the study of music; whereas the Euphonists apparently want to 
exclude meaning of all kinds from the proper understanding of what a poem, or at least a 
Troiriiaa, fundamentally is. 406 

That is an extreme view, but no longer a surprising one in light of the trains of 
thought which we can see preceding and generating Euphonism. What is quite unexpected, 
however, is the fact that Philodemus’ views on music turn out to have relied in part on 
principles of criticism and definition which look almost identical to those of the Euphonists. 

It is obvious that Philodemus’ relationship to Euphonism was intensely adversarial, and we 
will see shortly how he undertakes to dismantle Euphonist thought. But this hostility towards 
Andromenides, Heracleodorus, and Pausimachus can obscure the fact that their aspectual 
distinction between sound and sense is a crucial premise of Philodemus’ attack on Diogenes’ 
fj0os theory. By observing the points which Philodemus cedes to the Euphonists, we will be 


406 We should not rule out the possibility, however, that this is only true for the treatments of 
TToiqua which Philodemus preserves. Perhaps there are other treatises in which the 
Euphonists, like Aristoxenus, ascribed the consideration of poetic meaning to another realm 
of the compositional art (i.e. that of Troiqaig). 
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able to observe how their post-Aristotelian criticism actually paved the way for Philodemus 
to deny that music can mean anything at all. 
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Chapter VI 


‘Meaningless Noises’: Philodemus Dismantles Musical H0os 

In Philodemus’ Epicurean aesthetics we come up against theories of sound, art, and 
music which, whatever their philosophical merits, are almost unique in constituting a fully 
outworked ancient alternative to the view that sound can have an artistic value in itself as a 
bearer of significance. Plato, Aristotle, Aristoxenus, and Diogenes have all proven 
themselves proponents of the idea that melodies naturally resemble the movements of the 
human soul in emotional activity, so that musical sound can give emotional content to the 
ideas communicated by verbal language. Even the Euphonists did not strip sound of this 
potential to communicate with and affect the human consciousness. Their project was to 
isolate the sensory experience of sound in conceptual abstraction. But as we have seen they 
did not deny that the sounds so isolated might also bear resemblances to the natural world or 
otherwise contain encoded within them images and ideas for the mind to grasp. They simply 
felt that this was a function that sounds performed as prose or speech, not as poetry. 
Philodemus, on the other hand, wanted to say that it is in the nature of all sound to be 
inherently meaningless. A bedrock premise of his aesthetic criticism is the stipulation that 
sensory stimulation and rational signification are two fundamentally separate things which 
only accidentally coincide. We communicate ideas to one another by using language - that is, 
by conventionally assigning to written or spoken syllables a set of ideas which bear no 
intrinsic relation to those syllables in themselves. 407 Completely separate from this human 
activity is the brute fact that our bodies respond to physical stimulation of all kinds with 


407 The spontaneous generation of such syllables with which language formation begins for 
the Epicureans results from a natural usage of sound as language, but not in an intrinsic 
resemblance or correspondence between the particular sounds chosen and the referent 
denoted - see below, pp. 196-8. 



pleasure and pain: the taste of food, the sight of colors, and the sound of words alike are 
examples of things which might make our physical organism respond by feeling good or bad. 
In this capacity syllables are among any number of sounds - birdsong, instrumental music, 
and the rush of waterfalls would be other examples - which we experience with physical 
satisfaction or distaste. It just so happens that we have also used those syllables as raw 
material for the completely separate endeavor of using tokens to indicate the thoughts and 
experiences we are having. 

Philodemus’ semiotics of music - or rather, his anti-semiotics of music - is therefore 
founded on an act of definition which departs radically from the Peripatetic and Stoic 
attempts to define poetry and song which we have explored thus far. The essence of this 
Philodemean definition is contained in a striking pronouncement from On Music CXLII1.30-3. 
Here the Epicurean declares that Pindar and Simonides, ‘insofar as they were musicians, 
made meaningless noises. But insofar as they were poets, they composed meaningful 
words.’ 408 The point here is that poets use language - that is, the sounds in which they 
construct their art have had conceptual meanings attached to them and so can be used to 
persuade, instruct, describe, and depict. Musicians, by contrast, are defined as those who use 
sound for its sensory, and not its significant, properties. As will become clear, this is very 
subtly but crucially different from saying that ‘poems have meaning but melodies do not.’ 
What Philodemus is actually saying is closer to ‘using sound to convey meaning is part of the 
act that makes someone a poet, whereas using sound to please the senses is part of the act that 
makes someone a musician.’ Someone could therefore use words ‘musically’ by using lexical 
sound merely to please the ear, or he could use melody ‘poetically’ by using a particular 
sequence of notes to stand in for a particular idea - we will see examples of both in this 
chapter. 


408 Ka0o [u]ev uouaiKoi tcc aafipavTa, k[cc]06 Se Tronyrai UETroiqKEv[aJ i tou$ Aoyous. 
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What will also become clear is that this critique of music as a bearer of meaning, 
though it is leveled at Diogenes, is in some sense imported from Philodemus’ grapplings with 
Euphonism. In On Poems, Philodemus refutes the Euphonists by first conceding to them the 
point that a poem, or any verbal composition, may be considered purely in its capacity as a 
string of sounds. But, Philodemus wants to claim, so to consider a poem is to deprive it of its 
status as language and thus to denude it of any effect it may have on the listener other than 
that of physical stimulation. In On Poems, this argument emerges as a Philodemean 
distinction between words considered from a (Euphonist) poetic standpoint, that is, as pure 
sound, and words considered from a linguistic standpoint, that is, as bearers of meaning and 
influencers of thought. But in On Music, this distinction between types of language use has 
been elided because the important distinction is between the musical and the poetic use of 
sound - there, poets are constructors of meaning because their art uses words, whereas 
musicians merely string tones together. The delicate interplay between these two modes of 
talking about music and poetry, and the ideas which Philodemus carries from one arena of 
critical debate to another, will be a focus of this chapter. Out of that interplay will emerge an 
Epicurean aesthetic theory which aims to separate entirely the act of communicating from the 
act of causing sensory pleasure, so that sound in itself can have no meaning other than that 
which language users assign to it. 

This leaves Philodemus with what I have called an anti-semiotics of music, in which 
music is by definition the kind of sound which has no meaning and merely stimulates our 
perceptual organs. This very emphatic claim goes beyond even that of the Hibeh papyrus, 
which does not do more than reject the notion that musical modes, considered in themselves, 
have any inherent connection to ethical attitudes or dispositions. Philodemus wants to say 
that no sound at all can have any such connection either to ethical character or to any other 
thing besides sound itself. In order to defend that position the Epicurean must refute nearly 
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all of the arguments which we have been extracting from his predecessors. He must in 
particular deal fatal blows to the underlying premises of p0og theory as propounded by Plato 
and reanimated by Diogenes. The often convoluted routes along which Philodemus mounts 
his assault on that long intellectual tradition will also be subjects of this chapter, and will 
conclude our examination of the diverse responses to Platonic semiotics in poetic and musical 
criticism which emerged in and after the work of Aristotle and Aristoxenus. 

I. Signs of Thoughts: Epicurean linguistics and Philodemus’ definition of music 

a. Language: The semantic use of sound 

Philodemus is known for a rather doctrinaire commitment to the philosophical 
premises articulated in the extant works of Epicurus. But in his aesthetic works this 
commitment is complicated by the fact that, so far as we can see, there did not exactly exist a 
mainline Epicurean teaching on the value and appreciation of literary art. Epicurus was 
rumored to have deplored the centrality of poetry in Greek education, probably because he 
wanted to prioritise rationalist enquiry over cultural canonicity and received wisdom. 
Whatever the worth of poetry for Epicurus, it could not have been as a repository for the 
collective knowledge of his society to be passed unthinkingly along to the young by rote 
memorisation. 409 This has led some modem interpreters to form an incomplete picture of the 
Epicureans as willful philistines, and some of the scholarship on Philodemus that emerged in 
the 1990s used the aesthetic works, alongside readings of the Epicurean fragments and 
Philodemus’ own poems, to correct that misapprehension. Epicureans did not advocate 
looking to poetry for philosophical education, but as long as a poem contained no 
philosophical untruths it could be enjoyed for what pleasure it offered. 410 Homer was not to 

409 See Asmis (1995a) 18-20, (1995b) 155; Raffa (2018) 41 on inter alia Plu. Moralia 
1095c3-7; D.L. 10.6.6-7 (= Epicur. firr. 12.2, 89 Arrighetti). 

410 See Asmis (1995a); Sider (1995) 45-57. 
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be read for education as one would read a textbook, but neither was the delectation of his 

verses to be denied a marginal place in the Garden. 

In philosophical works such as On Poems and On Music, however, Philodemus has 

set himself the task of doing more than simply accepting poetry as a possible source of minor 

pleasure: he must articulate the nature of that pleasure, and describe why he takes a different 

view of its worth than almost all of his contemporaries and predecessors. In particular he 

must argue that artistically composed language does not communicate more effectively or 

clearly to the human mind than straightforward speech or writing in everyday prose: he needs 

to argue, contra the entire p0os-theory tradition, that adding things like rhythm and melody 

to words does not lend to them any kind of communicative or affective efficacy beyond what 

they already had in their capacity as plain language. His philosophical basis for making that 

argument is to be found in the Epicurean teachings on the nature of language and 

signification which, understood together, form the backdrop for understanding why and how 

Philodemus argues that musical sound cannot mean or express anything. 

Epicurus expounds his theory of human language formation in a rich and difficult 

passage from the Epistle to Herodotus (75.6-6.7). The interpretational problems which this 

passage presents are manifold, but it is possible to extract from it the major points which 

underlie the working definition of language with which Philodemus is operating and against 

which he undertakes to define both poetry and music. The passage itself reads as follows: 

(uTToApTTTEOv) Kai TOC OVOUCCTCC E^ CtpXPS UP 0ECJEI yEVEG0CCt, OcAA’ CCUTOCS TOCS <pUOElS 
toov dv0pobTroov Kcc0’ ekccotcc E0vp iStcc Traoxouaas Tra0p Kai TSia Aap(3avouaas 
cpavTaauccTa iSioos tov arpa ektteutteiv oteAAouevov uqf ekccotgov toov Tra0dbv 
Kai toov (pavTaapctToov,. . . uaTEpov 8e koivgos Ka0’ EKaaTa £0vp tcc i'Sta TE0pvai 
irpos to tocs SpAcboEis pttov au<pt(36Aous yEVEO0ai aAApAois Kai auvToucoTEpoos 
SpAoupevas. 

(We must suppose that) names, too, did not come about by convention at first, but that 
the very natures of men within each community, undergoing their own affections and 
receiving their own impressions, individually emitted breath that was arranged 
according to each of those affections and impressions .... Then later they assigned 
their own names together within each community with the goal of making their 
indications more succinct and less ambiguous to one another. 
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Here Epicurus imagines that primitive men experienced (pavTaauaTcc (images of the outside 
world via sensory input) and Trd0r) (impressions and effects upon the soul generated by such 
input). 411 Those (pavTaauaTcc and Tra0r| shaped the air within primitive percipients, and that 
air was then emitted in a particular configuration which manifested as sound. 412 So the first 
words bore a natural relationship to the physical impressions made upon their speakers by the 
outside world - that is, they were naturally generated by, but not resemblant of, their 
referents. From then on, however, ‘they assigned their own names together within each 
community with the goal of making their indications more succinct and less ambiguous to 
one another.’ The details of this process are opaque and controversial, but for a rough idea we 
may imagine obviously expressive sounds generated by impulse but then refined into the 
articulate speech whereby we communicate ideas more precisely. 413 To give an example: 
perhaps when I as a man in the state of nature see and smell a juicy steak I might instinctively 
make the sound ‘ mmmm .’ But once I have conferred among my fellow men and women we 
might agree together that we can represent our exact internal experience more precisely to 
one another by emitting the sounds, ‘that steak looks delicious; give it here.’ Mackey (2015) 
76-83 has composed an edition of PHerc. 403 fr. 5.1 which shows that Philodemus adopted 
this Epicurean linguistic theory and argued that poetic language developed during the later, 
conventional stage. For Philodemus, then, poetic turns of phrase, as well as probably any 
utterance more sophisticated than the most basic uninflected nouns and adjectives, conveyed 


411 On the atomistic mechanisms whereby the Epicurean soul receives sensory input from the 
outside world, see Epicur. Ep. ad Her. 64.7-10; Phld. De Morte Vlll.2-7 Henry; Conche 
(1987) 162 n. 9; Annas (1992) 149; Warren (2002) 199-200; Henry (2009) 17 n. 23; Drozdek 
(2010) 44. For Philodemus’ acceptance of this view see further Von Staden (2000) 80. 

412 See Long and Sedley (1987) 1.90; Mackey (2015) 70-76. 

413 On the exact stages of this process, which are left ambiguous in the letter and have been 
the subject of much debate, see Long and Sedley (1987) 1.101; Schenkeveld & Bames (1999) 
180; Holmes (2005) 557-560; Mackey (2015) 73. 
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their meanings not naturally but because they had conventional meanings encoded within 
them by cultural fiat. 

What needs stressing about this theory here is that it understands words as instances 
of 5r|Acoais, ‘manifestation’ or ‘making perceptible’ (Ep. ad Her. 76.3-4). There are many 
instances of this word which simply mean ‘showing’ in a general sense - as when vivid 
language depicts the situation it describes, or when an action is perfonned such that it reveals 
the true character of the person performing it. 414 This meaning is not unrelated to what 
Epicurus is saying, but his use of the word needs to be fitted more precisely into his technical 
philosophical vocabulary. Although BqAcoais itself is nowhere else to be found in Epicurus’ 
extant writing, the concept of to dSpAov is a crucial one for his philosophy of aquEiGoais, 
the process of communication and inference by signs. A little earlier in the Epistle to 
Herodotus (38), we are told that the first task of a philosopher is to understand thoroughly the 
meaning of his basic terms, ‘so that we can have a means of indicating by signs (ottcos av . . . 
e'xgouev oT$ ar]iaEicoa6uE0a) both that which is present to our senses, and that which is 
imperceptible (to dSpAov). And once we have grasped these we can make inferences about 
imperceptible things (tte pi tcov a5f|Acov).’ 415 

A arjiaEiov for Epicurus is something directly present to our senses from which we 
can reliably infer the existence or characteristics of something imperceptible (to ddqAov) 416 
For Epicurus to call words SrjAcbaEis and say that they SqAouvTcci therefore suggests that he 
had some notion of them as orjpETa which can reveal some imperceptible thing. We can find 

414 So D.L. 7.59.4-6; Plu. Vit. Alex. 1.2. 

415 Cf. D.L. 10.32.8-11. 

416 See further below, p. 229 n. 462 on dvTiuapTuprjais. I take it that Asmis (1984) 193-4 is 
correct in refuting the widespread division of dSrjAa into things imperceptible by nature and 
things which happen to be imperceptible because of circumstances which currently render 
them beyond the reach of our senses. Ultimately the question is irrelevant to our purposes 
since the internal experiences of which I believe words are meant to serve as signs in 
Epicurus must at least be permanently inaccessible to direct sensory perception by others. 
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a likely candidate for that imperceptible thing in the i'8ia Tra0p and (pavTaapcrra which 
prompt humans to emit the sounds of language in the first place. What I do when I speak or 
write is use something perceptible (the audible appETa of uttered sounds or the visible ones of 
written language) to indicate to my interlocutor the existence and nature of something which 
is to him imperceptible (my Tra0p and (pavTaapcrra, or the private internal experiences 
which I am undergoing as a result of encountering something in the outside world). 417 

We know that here again Philodemus endorsed Epicurus’ views entirely, because he 
wrote a work on appEicocns in which he espoused and defended the Epicurean doctrine at 
length. 418 For him, too, appEia are capable of acting as perceptible indicators of 
imperceptible things, and it is very likely that the sounds of language do just that. When 
Philodemus talks about names (ovopcrra), he uses the language of oppEicocns and speaks of 
‘the things signified through sounds’ (toc [apjpaivopEva Side tcov cpcovcov) - that is, the 
ideas and experiences for which syllables and words stand in as tokens. 419 What is at work 
here is a definition of language as just those sounds (cpcovai) which, first through 
spontaneous impulse and then through cultural convention, we have learned to associate with 
the presence of a particular thought or feeling in our interlocutor, so that when we hear him 
or her emit such sounds we can infer that he or she is having that thought or feeling. Thus 
though I cannot see or hear your thoughts - they belong to the realm of to ccSpAov - we may 
agree to use sounds as perceptible appsia wherefrom I can derive accurate inferences about 
what you are thinking and feeling. 


417 Similarly Mackey (2015) 73-4 points out that the final stage of language fonnation also 
reveals ou ouvopcbpEva TTpaypcrra, which, given Epicurus’ usage of auvopav (see 
Verlinsky (2005) 80) must refer to the indication of abstract concepts not previously 
contemplated by the interlocutor (cf. Cole (1967) 62; Sedley (1973) 19). 

418 Cf. De Lacy and De Lacy (1978) 185-9; Asmis (1984) 197-211. For particular arguments 
about inference of to dSpAov from signs, see esp. Phld. De Sig. 1.1—19, XIV.2-27. 

419 Phld. Mus. 4.CXLI.24-7, cf. xxxvm.13-6. 
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b. Music: The non-semantic use of sound 


If Philodemus’ working definition of spoken language is ‘sounds assigned to serve as 
tokens for thoughts,’ his working definition of music is ‘tonal and rhythmic sounds which do 
not function as language.’ This is particularly clear when he denies that music and poetry can 
enlighten anyone not schooled in the ways of philosophy: those who think that such arts can 
confer wisdom or virtue are mistaken, because ‘tunes and rhythms’ (tcc urArj kcc'i tou$ 
puBuous) cannot do anything of the kind ‘without signification’ (dveu arjuaaiag ). 420 
Sometimes, Philodemus says, people have claimed that musical sound can contain edifying 
content because songs are used to instil virtue in children. But those people have made a 
grave error: insofar as poetry affects our actions at all, it does so because its language 
communicates ethical instruction. The melody and rhythm in which that language is 
packaged merely makes the learning more attractive because of the sensory pleasure it 
causes, after the fashion of the famous ‘honeyed cup’ metaphor. 421 This is true almost by 
definition: those who communicate thoughts and so influence action are those who use 
language, whereas ‘we consider musicians to be those who teach things without signification’ 
(kcctcc^ioupev dofiuavTa SiSaaKEiv tou$ uouaiKous). That is, musicians are defined as those 
who contribute to ethical teaching the meaningless sounds which make that teaching 
pleasurable. Immediately after this Philodemus introduces Pindar and Simonides, and goes on 
to make the claim about them with which I began this chapter: ‘insofar as they were 
musicians, they made meaningless noises. But insofar as they were poets, they composed 
meaningful words.’ Poets, as users of language, can communicate instructive ideas. But 

420 Phld. Mus. 4.CXL. 14-35. 

421 This metaphor is of course made famous to us by another Epicurean, Lucretius (DRM 
1.936-50, 4.11-25 — for the repetition and discussion see Bailey (1947) 757-60, 1178-9). 
But the idea or some version of it is not alien to Plato, nor indeed to many others: see PI. Lg. 
659e4-60a3; Hor. S. 1.1.24-6; Ignatius Epistle to the Trallians 6.2. 
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Philodemus, as he says shortly thereafter (Mas. 4. CXLlll.39-43), wants to define pouaiKp as 


specifically the sounds of melodies and rhythms, distinct from the language which makes up 
TroiriTiKp: ‘if someone calls “pouaiKp” something else in contradistinction to the entire 
species of “ttoiptikp, separating out the bare melodies and rhythms, I say that he’s done so 
properly.’ 422 

Thus it is that music becomes specifically that tonal and rhythmic sound which does 
not have any sort of meaning ascribed to it. Philodemus demonstrates that he is willing to 
follow the implications of this distinction to its furthest conclusions, so that even sounds 
usually considered ‘music’ can be considered as a kind of ‘language’ for him if they have 
meanings assigned conventionally to them. This becomes clear when Philodemus takes 
Diogenes to task for using the military trumpet as proof that musical sound can rouse military 
courage. That passage is On Music 4.LXVI11.33-40, LXIX.7-12: 

ou5’ auTp i_iev t[coi 
kcckJcoi 0upov EyEiper paT[at- 
ov] yap av tov tcov aaAfrnyycov 
fjxojv e'xeiv vuv 5’ EAcupjcov ys 
OTrjAiTai tive$ SsiAoTEpo[i, ap- 
ppJvavTcov av tcov afuAcdv, 6- 
pcd]vT[ai], vuv 5’ evioi otccv[te$ 
ctTpEp] ei Kai TravTaxou [. . . . 

(...) 

Tiai 5e Kai tcoi ouuttAeke- 
a]0ai Tai$ paxccis Trjv Toiau- 
Tjpv <pcovf]v Kai TrapaKAp- 
tiJkov rrapEXEiv appEiov e^ 

UTroApyEcos EysipETai Trapa- 
ajxppa Trpo[5 tou]$ KivSuvoug. 

LXVIII.35-6 aaA[Triyycov | px°l v e'xe!v Janko : oaA[Triyyco] | v e'xeiv Kemke : 
aaAfrrtKTGd] | v e'xeiv Gomperz : aaA[aKjcb| [vco]v e'xeiv Delattre : aaAfiuovTcov 
cxJvexeiv Angeli. 423 


422 Ei 5 ’ EfrjEpov T15 koAei p[ouai]Kpv Tra[pa] to rrav ttopti[ko]v ysvos aTro8iaAa(3cov 
[t]cc ue[A]p 'piAa Kai tou$ pu0pou5 , tt[o]eiv cpppi Euu[p]ETrcd$- 

423 At LXVIII.35-61 believe Ja nk o’s reading (refining those of Kemke and Gomperz) is 
correct. The drawings ( disegni , designated AO which were made from these sections of 
P.Herc. 1578 and 1575 before those papyri were destroyed in the unrolling process, are 
reproduced on CD-ROM in Delattre’s edition (see Janko (2000) 57-8; Angeli (2004) 11-2 
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It (sc. musical sound, q uouaiKq) doesn’t arouse the fighting spirit in a reprobate. It 
would do no good whatsoever for such a man to experience the sound of the trumpets. 
As a matter of fact, some foot-soldiers show themselves to be more cowardly than 
deer when the pipes give the signal, while others stand their ground, unfazed no 
matter the circumstances (and . . .). For certain people when they are locked in battle, 
a similar kind of vocal utterance also provides a stimulating sign arising out of 
judgment, and that too arouses resolve in the face of danger. 

The trumpet, Diogenes seems to have claimed, can cause its listeners to charge into battle 

though they may be faced with danger. For the Stoic, this fact is evidence of music’s ability 

to communicate emotional experiences and even instil virtues over time. 

Philodemus’ riposte, however, is twofold: for one thing, the trumpet does not instil 

any virtues which listeners do not already have: if someone is a coward, he will flee in the 

face of danger, trumpet or no. The trumpet does, Philodemus concedes, prompt already 

valiant soldiers to charge when they hear the relevant sequence of notes, but this is not 

because that sequence of notes has any inherently communicative properties. Instead, 

Philodemus argues that a trumpet signal and a battle-cry each serve as a aqpEiov e£, 

uTroAfiyEGos. That is, vocal utterances and tonal signals are signs generated from uTroAqqas - 

a difficult word which seems in Aristotle to serve as a catch-all for various kinds of cognitive 

judgment. 424 Not unlike 5of,a, uTroAqqas is a mental proposition which one holds to be the 

case about the world - in my steak example above (pp. 141), the uTroAfiyEis which arise in 


with n. 4; Delattre (2007) lxxxii-lxxxv, cxx, cxxm). Janko’s text fits equally well into the 
lacunae (cf. Delattre (1989) 63-4; Janko (1992) 124-5), and trumpets make more sense in the 
context of the argument than oaA[aK]cb | [vcojv, braggarts (I also do not think there is cause 
to read traces of Omega here). I am intrigued but not convinced by Angeli’s (2004) 14-8 
reading, which fits the passage into Diogenes’ broader views about the cultural value of 
music (cf. e.g. XXI1.4-15). In order to accommodate occAeuovtgov, Angeli has to read Delta 
at LXVIU.34 where there is almost certainly a Tau, and to make the grammar of the passage 
somewhat elliptical besides. 

424 See Arist. DeAn. 427b24-6 with Sorabji (1993) 39; Hamlyn (1993) 130; Schofield (1992) 
273; Hadot (1998) 83; Charles (2004) 151-69; Gottlieb (2006) 223-4; Polansky (2007) 410- 
3; Chase (2010) 386-7; Shields (2016); and cf. Simplicius in Arist. DeAn. 427b 16; 
Philoponus in Arist. De An. 427b24. 
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my mind upon perceiving the food are a) that it is delicious and b) that I want to eat it. 425 
Epicurus also means by urroAripts a judgment about the world which may be either true or 
false. 426 Philodemus seems to use the term in this way as well, and although he often talks 
about uTroAqpEis which are false (peuSeis), the fact that he needs to specify their falsehood 
suggests that he agrees with Epicurus that uTroAqpEis may also be true 427 Indeed the really 
salient feature of uTroAqpEis throughout Epicurean thought on the topic seems to be that, as 
Philodemus himself says at Mus. 4.XCVI1.35-41, they are AoyiKcn - rational. When he refers 
to a trumpet call or a battle cry as a apnEiov ef, uttoAppegos, then, he is arguing that both 
function in battle as a kind of makeshift language: they are otherwise meaningless sounds 
which a given community (in this case, an army) has agreed will serve to indicate that 
someone (in this case, a commander) is having a thought (in this case, the thought ‘now is the 
time to attack’). All of the soldiers’ consequent responses - whether they flee in terror or 
steel themselves for the charge - are the result of this linguistic indication. Whether we use 
intervals and rhythms or syllables and shouts, what we are doing constitutes an act of 
conventional semantic communication. If trumpet tunes rouse martial valour, that is not 
(contra Diogenes) because music has inherently valorous properties, but because it happens 
to be the set of sounds that is being used on this occasion to stand in for thoughts. Therefore 
in this case a trumpet melody is by definition a kind of language, not a kind of music. 428 

This set of views leaves Philodemus with a rather counterintuitive set of ideas about 
what music is, but it enables him to claim that whatever is music ipso facto has no meaning 
or content beyond itself. When we use the word pouaiKp, the Epicurean argues, we are 
designating just those features of an artistic composition which use sound for the sake of 

425 Cf. Arist. Metaph. 98lal—12 with Harari (2004) 19; see also Engmann (1976) 259; Fattal 
(2008) 52-4. 

426 See Epicurus’ usages at Ep. Men. 124 with Hefiler (2014) 180; D.L. 10.34. 

427 See Phld. Piet, xlvi.1305-21, lxiA.1741-9, lxxi.2032-39 Obbink; Dis 3.8.38 Diels. 

428 See further Klavan (2019b). 
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physical, sensory pleasure: lovely noises make us feel good, and that is their use in art. All 
sounds may also, if we choose, have meanings assigned to them, but the minute we do that 


they become not music but language. It is language, not via its sounds but via the thoughts 
encoded into those sounds by convention, which stirs and persuades us. Insofar as any artist 
uses any sounds in that way - be they syllables or melodies - he is using language and 
therefore if he is making art it is not uouaiKp but TroipTiKp. This raises the question what 
defines that latter art - what makes the poetic use of language different, if at all, from other 
uses such as philosophical prose or everyday speech. 

II. Poetic Style, Poetic Thought: Philodemus and the uses of language 
a. Philodemus and the Euphonists on the i'Biov: Surprising points of contact 

Philodemus’ distinction between uouaiKp and ttoiptikp has an unexpected 
consequence: it means that, when he turns his attention to poetry, he is faced with the same 
definitional task as the Euphonists. Like them (and in response to them) he must identify the 
feature of poetic language which makes it different from other instances of language. Yet 
more surprising is the fact that the feature which he identifies is in one respect the same as 
the one identified by the Euphonists: he concedes that a poet’s task has to do with making 
lexical choices, i.e., with attending to the words themselves rather than to their meanings. He 
states quite clearly that ‘picking out AeE,eis ’ is ‘the i'Siov of the poet.’ 429 So on one point, at 
least, he and the Euphonists are in agreement: the poet is essentially someone who works 


429 P. Here. 1676 1.19-24. On EKAoyq, word choice, as a central task of the poet in early 
Euphonism, see Phld. Po. l.xvm.1-6, clxix.15-18, clxxii. 18-22, 5.XXX1V.35-XXXV.20; 
Janko (2000) 387 n. 1, 389 n. 1. For further assertions from Philodemus about other stylistic 
features, such as concision and vividness, which are common to prose and poetry and thus 
notpotery’s YBiov, see Phld. Po. 5.VU.2-20, X.9-15. Cf. Mangoni (1988) 127-30; Annstrong 
(1995b) 256 n. 1. 
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with the phenomenological aspects of language. What Philodemus will not accept is the 
suggestion that the accomplishment of this task provides any benefit for the listener or even 
plays a role in a poem’s emotional effect. According to the Epicurean it is the Siavorpa, the 
language’s underlying thought or meaning, that moves (kiveT) or enchants (puyaycoyEi) its 
hearers. 430 The poet’s task is to pick out Ae£,ei 5 so that they will appropriately match and 
make clear (SpAcoaiv) the vorpa. 431 This content or meaning, the signifie behind the 
language, is what accomplishes all the effects for which poetry is known - it is by the content 
that we are moved, inspired, instructed, etc. But, remarkably, the poet qua poet has no hand 
in composing the vorpa, which presumably is devised by the composer qua thinker or 
philosopher. The poet’s job is to make sure that the means of expression, Ae^eis, make the 
vorpa as clear as possible so that it can do its work. In other words, the best a poet can do is 
get out of the way - if his lexical compositions allow the vorpa to shine through, he has 
succeeded. 

Here Philodemus may be said to agree with Aristotle, for whom Ae^is was a non- 
communicative, purely aesthetic feature of language whose proper usage was the clarification 
and adornment of meaning. 432 By contrast, as we have seen, the Euphonists believed that 
Eucpcovia itself can move, enchant, and even (in cases such as onomatopoeia) communicate 
meaning on its own 433 The vofpaTa of a poem are thus inessential to it and must be 


430 See P. Here. 1676 VI. 16-24, Phld. Po. 2 N 1081b fr. 23.6-8; Gomoll (1936) 373-4. 

431 P. Here. 16761.19-24. 

432 See Arist. Po. 1458al7-b5. Porter (1995a) 143 rightly refutes Rostagni’s (1955) argument 
that Philodemus was unreservedly hostile to Aristotle. There are points on which Aristotle 
and Philodemus can never agree, particularly that of ethical ouoicfpaTa in music - cf. 
Greenberg (1990) 125-9. But this is an instance in which Aristotle’s firm conceptual 
distinctions, particularly that between the rational and irrational, are of use to Philodemus’ 
own project. 

433 See above, pp. 182-3 on Phld. Po. 1.XXXIII.1-5, CXClll.6-11, CCVIII. 12-17; P. Here. 
1676.IV.20-25, VII. 13-16. 
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considered ‘outside of (ektos) the core definition of the poetic art. 434 Philodemus does not 
disagree that voqpa should be excluded from the strict definition of poetry. He simply 


believes that, even if it is not essentially poetic, voqqa is the only thing of value a poem has 
to offer. The lexical choices which constitute real poetic composition are only useful insofar 
as they facilitate the communication of voqpa. Thus Philodemus essentially attacks 
Euphonism from within its own logic. 435 The Epicurean accepts Heracleodorus’ exclusion of 
vorjpa from the poetic sphere on terms inspired by Peripatetic definitional science. But 
having accepted that premise, Philodemus insists, much like Aristotle, that sound ought to be 
subordinate to meaning. 

b. The case of metathesis: Form and content in Philodemus 

Philodemus’ precise point of departure from the Euphonists on this point is best 
illustrated by his argument with them over the act of metathesis. This is a literary thought 
experiment which Euphonists perfonn in an attempt to prove that auvSecns of verbal sounds 
is the only thing that makes a poem excellent. Taking a verse which they considered to be 
phonetically lovely, Euphonists such as Heracleodorus and Pausimachus would rearrange its 
words so that, though the metre and the meaning remained unchanged, the order of its sounds 
would be jumbled and therefore (they claimed) the verse would no longer be good poetry. 436 


434 Phld. Po. 2 N 1081b fir. 23.6-8. For Heracleodorus even the Ae^eis of a poem are 
technically ‘outside of the art, as the words themselves which a poet uses are available also 
to prose writers or normal people in everyday speech. Only the unique ouvSeois arrived at by 
poets, and the Eucpcovia which arises from it, can properly be called unique to poetry. 

435 See Porter (1995a) 130-1. 

436 On this technique, its atomistic origins, and Philodemus’ objections, see Greenberg 
(1958); Porter (1989) 170; Armstrong (1995a) 221-3 and passim ; Janko (1995) 90, (2000) 
227 n. 2. Aristotle {Po. 145 la30—4) for his part argues that a tightly constructed plot cannot 
suffer metathesis of its constituent events without losing its excellence. For Aristotelian 
metathesis referring to the substitution (as opposed to the rearrangement) of words, see Po. 

145 8b 17-31; Janko (2000)227n.2 
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An analogue of this argument in English would run as follows: Shelley wrote the words, 
‘Look on my Works, ye Mighty, and despair! ’ But the words, ‘My Works, ye Mighty, look 
on and despair! ’ may be understood to mean the same thing and fit into the same iambic 
pentameter. Nevertheless they do not sound as lovely that way, and thus the particular 
excellence which makes them good poetry - their beautiful word order - is lost. This is proof 
that beautiful-sounding word order is what poets are in the business of creating. 

Philodemus’ objection to this proof of Euphonism by metathesis has long been noted: 
it is impossible, he says, to change the order of a poem’s words without also changing their 
meaning. Consequently all of the ways in which a verse is ‘ruined’ by having its words 
rearranged may be discounted as proofs of the Euphonist claim that the sound of lexical 
ouvOeois is poetry’s indispensably essential virtue. True, altering ouvSeois does alter a 
poem’s sound. And Philodemus will even concede that a poem’s excellence or failure 
depends on its ouvOeois: this, he says, ‘is the most persuasive of all their [i.e. the 
Euphonists’] claims.’ 437 But in Philodemus’ estimation this is because metathesis also 
inevitably does violence to a poem’s content. In respose to the example above from 
‘Ozymandias,’ then, Philodemus could say that the syntax has become confused and 
ambiguous so that Took on’ might at first reading be construed as an intransitive compound 
verb meaning ‘gaze outwards’ rather than as a transitive verb with the phrase ‘my Works’ as 
its object. This is arguably somewhat less true given Greek’s flexible word order, but 
Philodemus maintains the point: responding to the Euphonists’ innumerable rearrangements 
of Homer, Philodemus writes, ‘the thought becomes better or worse through their 
rearrangements, whenever it is found to become clear or unclear, distinct or ambiguous, 


437 P. Here. 1676 VI.27—VII.7: rravTcov ue[v] eoti[v Tr]i0avobTaTov tcov AsyouEvoov. See 
further V1I.25-V1II.5. 
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coherent or disjointed, elegant or debased, or to undergo a change similar to those already 
named.’ 438 

I have quoted Philodemus at some length on this point because, though his assertions 
are relatively well-known, there is wide disagreement about their exact meaning and 
theoretical implications. Broadly speaking, modem interpreters have situated themselves 
somewhere on a spectrum between two readings. According to one such reading, Philodemus 
has committed himself to a suspiciously modern premise, that form and content are 
inseparable or, in Rostagni’s (1955) 409 words, l che non dovrebbe neanche la forma essere 
separata dal contenuto .’ Against this interpretation Porter (preceded by Benvenga and 
Greenberg) mounts a forceful attack. 439 Porter places Philodemus squarely within what he 
sees as an Aristotelian tradition of appropriateness (to ttpettov) that subordinates style to 
meaning 440 Philodemus, as Porter reads him, effectively sets up a one-way street from 
content to form: the principle which dictates appropriate lexical choice is always that of 
matching the sound of the words chosen to the ideas communicated by them, never the other 
way around. The order of words can and should facilitate semantic comprehension - that is 
their only important benefit, and the only purpose for which they should be used. David 
Annstrong gives a useful picture of how this kind of stance might work for Philodemus by 
situating it within the atomist tradition of language. On Armstrong’s reading, Philodemus 
essentially agrees with Democritus and the Stoics that language is made by arranging syllabic 
sounds together; even though those sounds are meaningless in themselves, the cultural 
process of assigning meaning to certain arrangements of them is how we encode thoughts 

438 P. Here. 1676 VIII. 3—13: to v6[qpa (3e]A[tiov] q x E 'P ov y[EivEa0]ai Sta [t]ccs 
U£[r]a0EaEi$, [o]tccv EuptaKqTai to uev [aJacpEc;, to 5 ’ aaa<pES, q to uev EUKptvES, to [S’ 
dJu[<p]i(3oAov, q to ue[v ouJvexov, to 5’ aKCCTaAAqAov, q to uev cxoteTov, to Se [cpaJuAov, 
q ti tcov avaA[6]ycov toT$ EipquEvoi$. See also 1X.20-5; Janko (2000) 217 n. 7, 227 n. 2. 

439 Benvenga (1951) 246; Greenberg (1961) 283; Porter (1995a) 123, 127-31. 

440 Porter (1995a) 125-6. 
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into vocal noises and thus turn them into language. 441 This is a useful interpretation in that it 
shows how Philodemus can hold that ouvSeois contributes to meaning while still maintaining 
that the sounds of a word themselves are irrational and have no effect, qua sound, on their 
listener’s thoughts or dispositions. ‘Style to Philodemus,’ writes Armstrong, ‘has no virtue of 
its own apart from the whole of which it is part.’ 

Porter’s reading, as informed by Annstrong’s philosophical exposition, has much to 
recommend it. To begin with it rescues Philodemus from complete incoherence, of which he 
would be guilty if he did in fact advocate an inseparable union between form and content. 
Elsewhere Philodemus works with a model in which those two things are irreducibly distinct 
and even categorically different from one another: the phenomenological elements of 
language are, in his view, mere clothing or decorations for the semantic meaning, which are 
the real substance of any linguistic utterance and the essential feature according to which its 
quality is to be evaluated. 442 If instead we take Philodemus to mean that form follows from 
content, we can understand much more easily the ways in which he talks about the value of 
ouvBeois. When Philodemus concedes to the Euphonists the importance of ouvBeois, he does 
not by any means do so because he thinks good ouvBeois is a virtue in itself. That is the heart 
of the Euphonist position: they think that the appreciation of poetry just is the appreciation of 
word order, and to agree with them on that point would be tantamount to admitting defeat. 
Instead what Philodemus does is to affirm the importance of ouvSechs because it is a means, 
and perhaps the central means, of communicating voqua. As is quite clear from P. Here. 

1676 Vlll.3-13 (above, pp. 207-8), Philodemus thinks ouvBeois is of instrumental value for 
making voqqa (which is valuable in itself) distinct, unambiguous, elegant, and so forth. 


441 Armstrong (1995a) 216-223. 

442 See Phld. Mus. 4.LXXXIV.30-37, xcii.1-5, CXii.33-42, cxxxm. 19-26, cxlvii.6-1 1. Cf. 
D.H. Comp. 12; Kramarz (2016) 285-6. 
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I therefore largely accept the combined reading derived from Porter and Armstrong, 
but I want to emphasise an important point which arises from it. According to Philodemus on 
this reading, the ouvOeois of letters, syllables, and clauses next to one another is the 
mechanism whereby we reveal, effectively or ineffectively, the content which we have on our 
minds. The sounds which ouvSeois arranges are meaningless in themselves, but they are also 
the only way we have of making meaning - that is, of forming signs which allow others to 
access our thoughts. This amounts to a poetics in which authors begin from some cognitive 
idea or vision (some vous or voripa) which is conceivably, if not actually, abstracted from 
any particular expression in words. But the poet must then clothe that content - a story, say, 
or a moral lesson - in letters, syllables, words, and clauses, every feature of which (including 
their order next to one another) is dictated by their goal of communicating that content clearly 
to the mind of an audience member. The resulting diction and syntax is inalterable not 
because it is itself valuable, but because it is the only way in which this exact thought can be 
represented to this particular linguistic community. If Armstrong is right that Philodemus 
would have mapped the principles of his atomism onto his theory of language, then ouvOechs 
would in fact have been for him entirely and exhaustively constructive of a sentence’s or a 
poem’s meaning: in such a system, semantic content is encoded into letters and syllables 
purely by virtue of their particular arrangement next to one another, just as the behaviour of 
atoms is purely a function of their position in relation to and combination with each other. 443 
That is, for Philodemus, ouvOechs just amounts to semantic meaning, or at least it is the 
feature of articulated verbal sound into which we encode our thoughts. 

An important and direct consequence of this is that, for Philodemus, all linguistic 
sounds must exert two distinct effects upon us when we hear them. One thing they do is 


443 This tendency to play out the implications of physical atomism in a linguistic theory of 
semantic communication is widespread: see above, pp. 104-6. 
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simply stimulate our sensory organs, thereby communicating to our rational minds nothing 
more than the mere fact of their occurrence and the attendant pleasure or pain. Just as I might 
taste a steak and derive from that experience in itself nothing more than the fact, quality, and 
pleasure of its taste, so I might hear a series of words or notes or other sounds and simply 
become conscious of a certain qualitative experience that I either like or dislike. But unlike 
the taste of the steak, those very same sounds might act upon me in a different capacity 
altogether: they might be the arrangement in which I discern certain predetermined patterns 
which my community has agreed will stand in for a particular set of internal experiences on 
the part of another human being. This is an effect of sound upon me, but not qua sound so 
much as qua language. In fact we have already seen Aristotle express something like this idea 
at De Sensu 437a3—17: ‘Aoyos, which is the cause of understanding, is audible - not in itself 
but accidentally.’ 444 Philodemus is of something very like the same opinion: sounds may 
stimulate emotion, give us information, or change our actions, but they do so not in their 
capacity as language, not as sounds (in which latter capacity they are mere sense-data). 

There thus emerges in On Poems just as in On Music a single distinction which 
discriminates all kinds of sounds from one another: either they are or they are not 
semantically encoded. This helps to confirm and flesh out the anti-semiotics of music which 
we discerned in the latter text. Given a particular song - that is, a particular set of sounds - 
Philodemus wants to call uougikt) all the features of those sounds which merely strike our 
ears as pleasant sensory experience. This will include the modulating pitch of the melody, the 
temporal alterations of the rhythms, and even the experience of merely hearing and enjoying 
the lexical shapes and arrangements of the words. Once we begin to perform the cognitive 
task of inferring from those arrangements a set of propositions or ideas, then we have passed 
over into semantic territory and are treating sounds as Aoyoi. This distinction is so rigid that 

444 See above, pp. 64-5. 
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even a series of non-lexical notes in a particular set of intervals may be used as Aoyoi if 
those who deploy them agree that they are indicative of certain thoughts. This was the fate of 
the trumpet, which when used to give commands on the battlefield is not a musical 
instrument for Philodemus but a communicator of its own kind of language - a apiariov if, 
UTToAf|yEGOS. 

It is easy to see how different this is from the entire tradition of theorists - Plato, 
Aristotle, and Aristoxenus being foremost among them - who hear in a musical poem some 
tripartite blend of language, rhythm, and melody. All three of those things are auditory 
entities which strike a listener’s hearing - often, as Pseudo-Plutarch’s Soterichus emphasises, 
simultaneously within one and the same sound. All three of them are at once sensory 
experiences and capable of presenting or encapsulating some kind of content that is different 
from their sensory qualities. The distinctions between them are therefore founded on 
something other than their ability to influence listeners’ emotions and thoughts, which they 
all share. Rather, what makes language different from rhythm, for example, is that the former 
is made up of letters whereas the latter is made up of units of time, while melody is made up 
of relationships between pitches. Ultimately then these three things are aspects of sound 
distinguished analytically from one another by a listener who perceives them all in a single 
moment of sung poetry. In Philodemus’ view, none of those distinctions between kinds of 
sound - upon which the tripartite model is based - is philosophically significant or cuts to the 
bone of what distinguishes sounds from one another. There is only one such distinction, and 
that is the distinction between semantically encoded and not semantically encoded. 
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III. Poetry as Language and Music as Sound: Toggling between On Music and 
On Poems 

Returning to On Music after examining On Poems, we can see that Philodemus 
carries over his definitional distinction between meaningless music and meaningful language 
from one text to another, but from a slightly different angle in each. It is significant that, in 
the former treatise, Philodemus accuses Diogenes of making an error ‘when defining’ (Phld. 
Mus. 4.CXX.2-3: Siopioas) music. It was this error that led Diogenes to ascribe motive 
powers to musical sound, attributing to melodies and rhythms the ability to affect choice and 
action when really that ability only rests with words. We can now understand this assertion 
with Euphonist discourse about the i'Siov in the background. In On Music, Philodemus keeps 
that discourse in mind but shifts his stance slightly so as to emphasise the difference between 
poetry qua language and music qua sound, rather than that between poetry qua lexical 
selection and prose qua semantic communication which is the focus of On Poems. Several 
passages in On Music about the i'Siov will flesh out this shift . 445 1 will begin with one from 
late in the treatise, as it is relatively clear and well-preserved (Phld. Mus. 4.CXXX1.28-35): 

a Se 5f] ypa- 

cpEt Tr[po5 ipuxJaycoyiav iSt- 
ai TTEpiEiXfjcpBai Trapa toT$ 

UeAottoioTc; 

(•••)■ 

arravTa gxeSov Sl¬ 
oe vor] pa [t] gov Eivai Kai tto- 
titik[ rjg iSiJcopaTa. 

Those things which, as he writes, are included within the unique means of 
enchantment among composers of melody (. . .) are almost all in the purview of 
thought and are unique features of the poetic art. 


445 1 pass over here a number of passages in which 18105 and related words are used more 
casually, not in the definition of various arts but rather to designate a ‘unique’ or ‘proper’ 
aspect of some other thing such as an instrument or type of dance. See e.g. Phld. Mus. 
4.lxvi.30-3, lxxv.16-8, cxxxv. 18-23, xcvi.2-12, cxlii.28-35, cxlvi.7-14. Cf. 
lxxxiv.37-42, cxxiv.28-36, cxxxi.4-8. 
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Philodemus is responding to a claim recorded at Phld. Mus. 4.XLV1.45-XLCII. 11, where the 
language of YSiov and iSioTqs is again confirmed. The subject of controversy is the 
application of moralising adjectives such as yEvvaios and SeiAos to things other than 
humans. I have already pointed out that Diogenes wanted to apply one set of such adjectives, 
those denoting ethical virtues, to musical sound. It seems that he also adduced in support of 
this claim the fact that some thinkers had applied those terms to inanimate objects such as 
food and drink. 446 This for Philodemus is an analogical mistake: such terms are only applied 
to music and comestibles by analogy; per se they describe the Siavofpcrra which are the 
concern, not of melodic composers, but of poets. In other words, vorpa, which alone moves 
its audience to puyaycoyia and to ethical action, is the i'Siov of poetry, not music 447 As we 
know from On Poems, the poet qua poet is, strictly speaking, not the inventor of vorpa but 
rather the selector of Ae^eis which will appropriately convey the preselected vorpa. But this 
nicety is elided here as almost always in On Music because the fundamental dichotomy is 
between music qua sound and poetry qua language. 

At one point Philodemus does gesture towards his fully enunciated stance when he 
asks derisively how it could be possible that ‘that which is uniquely designated as music’ 

(Trjv iSicos KaAounEvqv po[u]aiKf]v) can be shown to lead ‘towards erotic virtue (Trpos Trjv 
EpcoT[i]Kf)v ccpETijv) more than the poetic art or, better yet, wisdom (paAAov rj Trjv TroqTiKfjv 
fj, (3eAtiov eti, Trjv aocptav).’ 448 Here two things are confirmed. First, oocpia, communicated 
semantically by language and distinct from the lexical art of poetry, is what does all the work 
of edifying a listener for Philodemus. But at the same time, the Epicurean sometimes uses 

446 The main figure cited seems to have been Chamaeleon. The controversy generated by this 
citation need not concern us here, but its details can be gleaned from Delattre (2007) 366 n. 8 
with Phld Po. 4. XCVIII. 37-44. Cf. Phld. Mus. 4.LXV.7-13, where Philodemus insists that 
certain things which are i'Siov to ococppoauvq are not defining features of music. 

447 Cf. Phld. Mus. 4.CXVI1.11-23. 

448 Phld. Mus. 4.CXXIX. 15-22. Cf. CXL.4-9. 
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poetry and the poetic arts (Trjv TroqTiKqv) as a stand-in for semantic communication when 
the comparison is between poetry and music, since it is in poetry that language creeps into 
musical performance and muddies the waters, making it seem as if music is having an effect 
which can only really be produced by thought semantically conveyed. This helps support our 
interpretation of a more lacunose passage where Philodemus disambiguates the role of the 
rational mind and the irrational ear in judging artistic composition. ‘The things unique 
(DQ$[i]a) to the ear are judged more by a natural and irrational faculty (auTocpuous Kai 
[cxAjoyou), those of the mind more by a scientific ([ETrjiaTquoviKfjg) one,’ writes 
Philodemus. ‘And the unique work of the poet (to to[u Ti|oiq|ToO i'Sijov) is grasped 
according to reason (K[ajTa Aoyov )’ 449 Here the argument is approached from the point of 
view of the critic rather than the artist, but the idea is the same: the irrational and sensory 
faculties of our souls naturally feel the pleasure of musical sound, whereas it is only with our 
minds that we can discern the appropriate link between lexical choice and the all-important 
semantic content or thought that it conveys. The former experience belongs to music, the 
latter to poetry, and never the twain shall meet. 

Not enough is known about Philodemus’ career to establish a chronology of 
composition for the aesthetic texts. It is not certain whether Philodemus formulated his 
definition of poetry in response to the Euphonists and then brought the relevant features of it 
to bear against Diogenes, or whether he made claims about the nature of poetry in On Music 
which he then refined when pushed to do so for On Poems. What we can say is that in both 
texts Philodemus demonstrates a preoccupation with the i'Stov of various arts which is shared 
by the Euphonists but not by Diogenes. Philodemus routinely quotes the Euphonists as 
arguing in terms of the i'Siov, and he responds in kind throughout his own rebuttal. He also 

449 Phld. Mus. 4.CXV.35-44: utt[o] yap auTocpuous Kai [aAjoyou KpJJsIJivETai paAAov [to 
y]E Trjs aKoqs [ij5[i]a, [utto S]e [ETrJiaTquoviKqc; K[ai T]a [tJou [ys] vou paAAov (. . .). 
K[a]Ta Aoyov 8e Kai to to[u tt]oii}[toO i'Sijov, (. . .) e[i] AqTTTai. 
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uses the logic of the TSiov to respond to Diogenes, but it does not seem from On Music that 
this is because Diogenes himself was interested in finding the TSiov of music. Rather, it looks 
as if Philodemus is using the i'Siov as a tool to convict Diogenes of definitional imprecision, 
arguing that the Stoic conflated the effects of music and poetry because he did not take care 
to identify the essential nature of each art. Whatever the chronology, Philodemus’ attempt to 
dismantle the Euphonists’ poetics of pure sound apparently pushed him to formulate a 
definition of poetry that would pass muster within the rigorous Aristotelian framework of 
essential and unique qualification employed by critics like Heracleodorus. This same mode of 
thought allowed him to specify the nature of poetry qua poetry, language qua language, 
music qua music, and sound qua sound. When facing down Diogenes, Philodemus deployed 
that same discourse of the i'Siov in his attempts take apart Diogenes’ arguments. Thus 
Aristotle’s science of definition, which enabled the Euphonists to exclude semantic meaning 
from the critique of poetry and limit aesthetics to the realm of pure sound, also became a 
weapon in Philodemus’ hands to argue against the possibility that musical sound could ever 
affect the rational mind and its ethical attitudes. 

IV. Anti-Semiotics in Action: Two musical examples 

Someone listening to music infonned by Philodemus’ philosophy would therefore have to 
give an account of his experience not unlike the ‘decorative’ one which I rejected for Plato in 
Chapter 1. To see more precisely what this means, we can revisit this strain from a concert 
performance of Iphigenia in Aulis : 
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you; mx-pt-ac; o-Xo-pe-vaq 


Ex. 2: E. IA 792 (= Pap. Leiden Inv. P. 510; DAGM 4) 


We may recall that the tune is remarkable for its sharp break between melody and accent: the 
pitch drops by more than an octave on the syllable -pi-, whose acute accent leads us to 
expect a rise in pitch. According to Philodemus the only effect this rather striking melodic 
moment can have on its listener is to cause pleasure or pain: a Philodemean interpreter can 
say of such a sound, ‘I like it’ or ‘I do not like it,’ but not ‘it terrifies me’ or ‘I feel inspired 
by it.’ All such nuanced reactions would involve an operation of the rational faculty, and 
consequently would have to arise out of the listener’s interpretation of the words 
yag TraTpiag oAopEvas, ‘ruined land of my fathers.’ Whatever a listener’s response to the 
concepts denoted by those words - be they dejection, anger, anxiety, etc. - would remain the 
same whether the melody was as written or instead followed the pitch-accents with a more 
traditional conformity, as in the imagined melody below (using square note-heads to indicate 
re-written notes): 
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ya<; jtax-pi-ac; o-Xo-pi-vou; 


Ex. 2a: E. IA 792 (= Pap. Leiden Inv. P. 510; DAGM A), re-written to follow pitch-accent 


These two examples are, by Philodemus’ standards, identical except in their being more or 
less pleasurable to listen to. 
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By contrast, for someone like Diogenes of Babylon, a host of analytical possibilities is 
available to articulate the difference between these two melodies. We have seen already how 
the phonemes of the words, their semantic meaning, and the melody to which they are sung 
all interact with one another in the Diogenean system, presenting a complex picture in which 
ideas articulated by language are complicated, subverted, or given nuance by an emotional 
experience made manifest in the melody. Thus the shift from the pitch as written to the more 
‘orthodox’ tune I have imagined as Ex. 2a could constitute for Diogenes a re-interpretation of 
the same words, softened from their original plummeting dejection to a more confident, 
soaring expression of pride or satisfaction. None of these interpretative avenues is open to 
Philodemus, for whom the song’s tune must be mere sauce added onto the words to make our 
main business of interpreting them either more or less physically enjoyable. A Philodemean 
interpreter can notice the disconnect between pitch-accent and melody so far as that goes, but 
it must be at best a nuisance and at worst a stumbling-block to understanding words which 
we are used to hearing pronounced with a different tonal contour. That tonal contour is 
ultimately dispensable and uninteresting, because it is not one of the acoustic features which, 
according to the usual conventions of Greek as understood on the Epicurean model, stands in 
for any kind of propositional noetic content. 


In dialogue with the Euphonists’ views as he understood them, and informed by 
principles derived from Epicurean orthodoxy, Philodemus arrived at an account (or rather a 
negation) of musical semiotics that entirely contradicted the prevailing system of thought 
about melody which preceded him. Among our extant sources that system is most fulsomely 
articulated in Plato’s dialogues, but some of its most important principles were developed as 
early as the beginning of the sixth century BC, as I indicated in Chapter One. We know from 
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the Hibeh papyrus that the ethical interpretation of music had its detractors, but even such 
dissenting voices make clear from the broad ambit of their polemics that they are up against 
an ideological system with widespread currency among intellectuals of various stripes. The 
Epicurean was pushing back against a Hellenic philosophical orthodoxy - as enthusiastically 
defended by Diogenes - elements of which found favor with Cicero and probably with the 
various Roman sophisticates among whom Philodemus moved. 450 His task was to develop a 
plausible alternative system which could account for the many observable roles played by 
music in Greek and Roman cultural life - its accompaniment of manual labour, its use as a 
military stimulant, its enduring popular appeal - while still denying to sense perception any 
inherent structural logic or propositional content. 

In his attempt to develop such a system, Philodemus took advantage of a recent 
radical strain of poetics which had reduced all acts of musical and poetic composition to the 
arrangement of noises next to one another. The poetics of pure sound which the Euphonists 
developed out of Neoptolemean and Aristoxenean principles gave Philodemus some purchase 
in the unlikely arena of post-Peripatetic aesthetics: he could play along with Euphonism in 
defining Trolrpa as nothing other than just the placement of tones and syllables of various 
kinds in an order detennined solely by the sensory pleasure they caused. But he then added 
his crucial caveat, based on the Epicurean doctrine that sense perception is irrational: if 
poetry and music are to be defined as nothing but sound, they must necessarily be said to 
have no Aoyos, that is, none of the intelligible structure which for Plato affords them a kind 
of isomorphism with the created universe and a consequently powerful psychological 
impact. 451 For an Epicurean all such rational order must be imposed, as it were, ‘from the top 

450 See especially the neo-Pythagoreanism articulated in Cic. Fam. 4.13; Rep. 5.18, with 
Delattre (2004) 256. 

451 On sense perception as aAoyo$ see further Phld. Po. 1 .LXXXIII.22-7, CLI.4-15, 

CLXXV. 16-24; Mus. 4.LXXX.32-3, xcvi.36-7. Cf. D.L. 10.31-2; D.H. Comp. 23.114-23; 
Ardizzoni (1953) 85; Delattre (2007) 157 n. 1. 
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down’ - the mere facts of our sensory experiences are only the raw data of our reasoning 
which must be systematised by the mind. This kind of rational arrangement - the placement 
of syllables and words next to one another in order so as to indicate thoughts - is for 
Philodemus not natural to sound but merely assigned to it by cultural convention. This makes 
it fundamentally distinct from the physically pleasurable or displeasing arrangement to which 
poets and musicians devote their attention according to Euphonism, and which for 
Philodemus is a feature of sounds qua sounds and consequently devoid of inherent meaning. 
This is what he thinks enables him to wield against Diogenes a definition of music which is 
founded upon principles of semantic meaning: musicians are those who arrange sound 
beautifully, that is, they are those who make things which are aafipavTa. Poets, by contrast, 
may offer us material which prompts reflection or even motivates action, but that is because 
the sounds they arrange pleasurably are lexical and so also have meanings assigned to them: 
they are, as Philodemus asserts, Aoyoi. 
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Conclusions 


Peripheral Issues, Modem Parallels, and Questions for Further Study 

I. Language, Heaven, and the Soul: The sources of musical meaning 
a. The soul in motion and emotion 

The aim of this dissertation has been to track some key developments in Greek 
thought about musical expression and meaning between Plato and Philodemus. In some 
senses, the story that has emerged is one of progressive dissolution and fragmentation. In 
Plato’s ‘unified field theory’ of musical composition, the melodic, rhythmic, and verbal 
components of an ideal sung poem emerge together and organically as variegated expressions 
of one core meaning or idea - one central Aoyos. But Aristotle’s intellectual rigor disrupted 
this unity with a kind of theoretical pluralism: in the specificity of his attention to detail, the 
Stagirite observed some key differences between the way language functions and the way 
melodies are constructed - in particular, the naturally expressive structures of the latter came 
to stand in stark contrast to the conventionally assigned symbols of the fonner. The latent 
ramifications of this split between words and tunes play themselves out in Aristoxenus, for 
whom melodies become sound structures unto themselves, capable of being appreciated on 
their own purely aural terms even if they may then be employed as part of an artistic 
depiction. 

Though Philodemus haggles with the Euphonists over which aspects of language are 
artistically valuable and which cognitively meaningful, all parties to that debate essentially 
accept the Peripatetic dividing line between sensory experience tout court on the one hand, 



and sensory experience imbued with significance on the other. From Plato’s one Aoyos, the 
central meaning which rhythms and tunes must follow, we arrive eventually at Philodemus’ 
various Aoyoi, the ideas that artists like Pindar and Simonides encode into certain sounds 
which therefore qualify as poetic language, whereas other sonic features of their 
compositions which have not been so encoded are to be dismissed as mere musical sound. In 
many ways, Diogenes of Babylon represents an outlier in this trajectory, the proponent of a 
Stoic tradition which maintains that a unitary Aoyos governs the whole cosmos. By 
consequence he, like Plato and Pythagoras, can comfortably assert that the sounds of melody 
and language alike emerge naturally out of the meanings they are intrinsically suited to 
express. For others under Epicurean and Peripatetic influence, that is no longer a workable 
model: Philodemus must insist that all sounds convey meaning, if they do at all, only by 
convenience as the conventional signs from which we may infer our interlocutor’s thoughts 
and feelings. 

At various points in this story, strictly musicological theorising has not been the only 
or indeed even the central motive behind these authors’ statements about musical meaning. In 
order to account for pronouncements about melody, we have frequently had to look to 
foundational beliefs about psychology, linguistics, and cosmology. Since melody is often 
thought to express emotional experience if it expresses anything at all, the psychological 
nature of emotional experience itself becomes an important factor in detennining the 
relationship between the sounds we make and the way we feel. 452 For Plato, emotion was 
essentially a movement in the soul as tugged or pushed in various directions towards various 
objects by pleasure and pain. The several parts of the soul were therefore subject to spatial 
manipulation and kinetic realignment by the forces of reason: the charioteer steers the horses 
of the Phaedrus; the golden thread of rationality guides the marionette of the Laws. The 

452 See Kramarz (2017) esp. 8-12. 
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Timaeus makes music into a primary means of assisting or hindering this process by 
analogising melodic motions to psychological ones: if tunes move the way souls do, then our 
souls may be made to move rightly or wrongly by the influence of well- or poorly- 
constructed songs. 453 When this influence is prolonged and repeated, it helps to instill the 
emotional habits which form the building blocks of ethical character. Thus movement for 
Plato becomes the essential link between melody and emotion which allows the two to mirror 
one another: tunes and tonal contours can resemble and so express the emotional experiences 
of the soul because souls and melodies move in the same kinds of ways. 

This emphasis on motion remains central for Aristotle, who maintains that the 
movements of melody are what make it analogous to actions and character. 454 This means 
that melody and the soul are still related to one another through Kivqcns, here envisaged not as 
physical movement but as any kind of dynamic change. A melody is fundamentally a 
sequence which shifts from one note to another - it thus exhibits one kind of change over 
time, as do souls undergoing TraBquaTa and being motivated to pursue ethical actions. So 
though the link between tune and soul is more abstract it remains one of natural resemblance 
and motive influence: melodies quite literally ‘move’ us to experience emotions which we 
would otherwise experience in response to events or ideas. Diogenes, too, imagines that 
melodies exhibit behavior identical to that of the soul when impelled towards ethical action 
by an emotional experience. 

Epicureanism, by contrast, gave Philodemus a very different picture of what happens 
when souls come into contact with melodies. The Epicurean soul, being made entirely of 
atoms, does constantly undergo physical motion. But there is a fundamental distinction at 
play which means that the motion of melodies must be separate from that of souls in 

453 See above, pp. 43-4. 

454 See especially Arist. Pol. 1340a40-bl0, and cf. [Arist.] Pr. 19.27, 38 (= 919b26-37, 
920b29-21a6). 
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emotional action. The atoms which impinge upon us from the outside world cause one kind 
of motion, aiaBpois, whereby we have sensory perceptions and experience pleasure or pain. 
But the minute we act in response to those experiences we have engaged in another, self¬ 
generated kind of motion which constitutes rational response and free choice. 455 Epicurus 
held both that the soul is the necessary condition for and so the principal cause of sense 
perception, but also that it is the body, not the soul, which can be properly said to feel and to 
undergo aiaBpais 456 In our Epicurean sources, including Philodemus’ On Death, physical 
sensory impulses remain irrevocably distinct from the reasoning and decision-making with 
which we may respond to them: the irrational experiences of the acbua are kept rigidly 
separate from the the rational activity originating in the yuxb- 

This distinction in turn underlies the disjunct, upon which Philodemus repeatedly 
insists, between sound as pure sensory input and sound as bearer of meaning. The break 
occurs in the first moment when humans develop language use according to Epicurus’ theory: 
our (pavTaauaTcc and rraSp are sense perceptions and feelings prompted by brute encounter 
with the outside world. But when those impressions move us to emit sound, the noises we 
make become not only mere noises but clues to inferring that the person making the noise is 
having an experience of some kind. 457 And so sound arises from psychological motion not as 


455 On the unpredictable atomic ‘swerve’ which enables this second kind of motion see 
especially Fowler (1983) and (2002) in Lucretius DRN 2.251-93. For alternative readings see 
Bailey (1928) 435-36, (1947) 840-42 (defended and updated by Purinton (1999)); 

Furley (1967) 163-232; Sedley (1983); Englert (1987) 119-51; Bobzien (2000). 

456 According to Lucretius, and possibly Epicurus, it is only one fourth of the soul, the fourth 
made of small unnamed particles known as the quanta natura, which directly receives the 
impressions constituting sense perception that occur in the body: see Lucr. 3.231-82; cf. 
Aetius 4.3.11; Plu. Adv. Col. 1118e; Epicur. Ep. ad. Her. 63.5-8; and compare e.g. Kerferd 
(1971) 80-96; Von Staden (2000) 81-2 with Long and Sedley (1987) 1.65-6; Conche (1987) 
161-2; Annas (1992) 137-49; Drozdek (2010) 43-4. 

457 Epicurus does not make clear whether he thinks that our very first sounds are released by 
an act of the will, although I suspect that they are involuntary (see above, pp. 196-8). But 
once sound becomes articulated and fonned into what we now know as human language, it is 
certainly arranged purposefully and thus removed from the sphere of natural, irrational 
sense-data. 
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an image emerges from its model, but as a cause follows from its effect: we use noise to infer 
thought, but we do not look to the character of that noise to tell us about the character of the 
thought. From the outset, this destroys the possibility that melodic sound might naturally 
manifest internal experiences. Those experiences are sometimes generative of sound, and 
those instinctive sounds can be the first tool we use to create the code which will ultimately 
become developed human language. But melody contains no such code except in special 
cases such as those of the trumpet. And so musical sound, like any other sound, becomes just 
another bunch of atoms stimulating pleasure and pain when it comes into contact with our 
souls. Unless it is assigned some other meaning, it can never of itself generate or 
communicate the thoughts and actions which language communicates via signs. 

b. Language: Signs and symbols, nature and convention 

The issue of signs also speaks to a second question central to the semiotics of music, 
which is how language can be understood to function in relation to human cognition. Words 
are the most obvious way in which we use sound to convey our internal cogitations, and so 
the relationship between those sounds and their referents is a natural foil for the relationship 
between melodic sound and whatever it is felt to express. Plato essentially has one model for 
both relationships, which is a naturalist model: we embody things in sound via resemblance, 
whether the resemblance of syllables to essences or the resemblance of tunes to spoken 
intonations and so to emotional movements. I have stressed throughout these pages that 
Aristotle’s bifurcation of this model has latent but important implications for the theorisation 
of musical expression. When melody remains naturally similar to psychological activity, but 
words become conventional tokens of inward experiences to which they bear no similarity, 
music and language begin to serve separate artistic functions and so to be understood and 
appreciated on different criteria and in different terms. To distinguish melody from text in 
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this way is to lay the groundwork for contemplating melody as an entity unto itself with 
expressive capacities (or other artistic value) entirely distinct from those of language. 

Aristotle begins this critical shift by suggesting that melodies may be enjoyed for their 
powerful communicative properties, regardless of whether we can condone the actions they 
resemble or the thoughts expressed in the words they accompany. Aristoxenus completes it 
when he finds a way of describing and evaluating the beauty of melody purely on its own 
tenns, irrespective of any depictive act in which such melody may or may not be employed. 
When music as an aesthetic experience becomes separate both from language and 
mathematics, it no longer needs to express anything in order to function well as music. This 
development is the theoretical complement to the practical move away from pitch-accent 
correspondence in melodic composition. It is impossible to say whether composers felt more 
free to deviate from pitch-accent because theorists were coming to understand melody’s 
value without reference to language, or whether that understanding was itself a response to 
trends of increasing artistic license in performance, but both were probably the case to some 
degree. 

This separation between melody and language is also the development upon which 
the Euphonists were building when they decoupled the sounds of words from their meaning 
and called the former ‘poetic’ in contradistinction to the latter. In an intellectual tradition that 
has viewed melody and poetic language as two elements of one artistic project - one 
TroipTiKij or uouoikt) - sound cannot be separated from sense in the study of music only. The 
observation that melody functions as appealing sound on purely aesthetic terms without 
reference to any expressive content naturally occasions the insight that words, being sounds, 
may do the same. Thus the Euphonists, who share an intellectual pedigree with Aristoxenus 
and freely share critical tenninology with music theory, endorse a poetics which describes the 
sounds of language as enjoyable in purely aural terms just as music is. For Aristoxenus and 
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the Euphonists, musical melody and poetic language are both arrangements of sounds which 
hannonise pleasingly together qua sounds, and whose artistic merit is rooted in that hannony 
regardless of any meaning or content which may perfectly well arise out of them in addition. 
Philodemus, who agrees that meaning is something extraneous to the nature of sound, must 
concede that a certain kind of pleasure arises out of sounds in themselves which is distinct 
from the meaning that some sounds convey incidentally - not because they are sounds but 
because they are semantically encoded language. It is telling that his major opponent in this 
besides the Euphonists is Diogenes, whose tradition endorses a naturalist view of linguistic 
sound and who can therefore maintain that sensory experience in itself prompts a chain 
reaction which eventually results in thought, decision, and action. Philodemus, who wants to 
draw a dividing line both between sensory experience and thought, and between sound and 
meaning, must therefore conclude that if music is pure sound, then music has no meaning. So 
from Plato’s naturalist account of both words and melodies, we pass through Aristotle’s 
distinction between melodic naturalism and linguistic conventionalism, on to Philodemus’ 
conclusion that all meaning is conventionally assigned and so music, being sound and thus 
part of the natural world, has no value beyond physical pleasure. 

C. Heaven and the cosmos: Is music universal? 

The natural world itself is the third flashpoint about which disagreement leads to 
differing opinions of how and what music can express. Underlying Plato’s theory of natural 
coherence between linguistic meaning and melodic expression is a Pythagorean belief, 
worked out in the Timaeus, that the whole fabric of the universe follows one coherent Aoyos 
which can be boiled down to rational relationships between numbers. Tunes and words both 
embody, or can embody, this Aoyos in sound. Tunes do so both by virtue of their 
consonances, which emerge from numerical ratios, and by virtue of the words whose tonal 
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contours they follow. Those words themselves ultimately stem from rationally or irrationally 
calibrated movements within the soul in response to the things whose essence is encapsulated 
semantically in the words’ syllables. The universal Aoyos is thus the wellspring out of which 
tone and text ought ideally to flow, and the link which binds the two together as mutual 
expressers of one originating idea. At the end of the Metaphysics, Aristotle rejects this 
Pythagorean account for language because he cannot endorse the resemblance theory of 
Greek phonemes which it stipulates: some sounds, like the sounds we use for letters, are not 
embodiments of the Aoyos but accidental tokens of our thoughts, so that their shape is 
dictated by the shape of our mouths, not by the mathematical structure of the universe. 458 
Even ethically characterised melody in Aristotle is not an aural instantiation of some 
universal reality but a sonic resemblance to distinctly human things, namely to emotion and 
character. We find that resemblance in the natural world and use it to communicate with one 
another, but in doing so we do not necessarily use it for its essential purpose in any absolute 
sense. Musical composition for Aristotle thus becomes not an outworking of a cosmic 
purpose as it is for Plato, but a manipulation of natural resources for the uniquely human 
purposes of representation and expression. 

Here, again, Diogenes’ Stoicism lends itself to a Pythagorean-cum-Platonic position, 
whereas Philodemus’ Epicureanism militates against the universalism inherent in such an 
approach. An all-encompassing Aoyos is a central tenet of Stoic physics, and I have argued 
here that this is among the things which enable Diogenes to posit that music contains rational 
structures identical to those communicated by different means in the formation of language. 
The same basic principles inhere in each. Melodies are constructed using mathematical ratios; 
we experience those melodies as beautiful because we hear the rightness of those ratios and 
recognise it as the same rightness which governs ethical action and logical discourse. 

458 See above, p. 60 on Arist. Metaph. 1093a22-6. 
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But any correspondence between cosmic structures and musical sound must remain 
purely accidental for Philodemus. The Gadarene is in fact ready to concede for the sake of 
argument ‘that the movement of the sun and moon and the interval between them are 
analogous to that of musical notes, as is the zodiac to the division of the monochord.’ 459 But 
even if so, this in no way justifies arguing that there is some deeper affinity between the two, 
nor that music can be used to cultivate virtue - this is an argument which Philodemus 
attributes directly to ‘certain disciples of some Pythagoreans’ (napa tivgov nu0ay[op]Etcov 
SiccSeSeyuevoi tives) 460 Unlike those Pythagoreans, an Epicurean like Philodemus must 
envisage the universe as infinitely variable and potentially governed according to different 
rules than the ones we observe to hold good within the small sphere of our direct 
experience 461 Thus even if the heavens move as melodies do in certain cases, this need not 
suggest any essential link between the logic of the universe and the principles of harmonics, 
since other planets in other galaxies may well move differently. If this is so, then melodies 
and the heavens may move in similar ways in our universe simply by accident - since there is 
no evidence against that claim we cannot rule it out as a possibility, nor should we insist on 
the basis of our limited evidence that music is essentially linked to the structure of the whole 
universe 462 For Philodemus, breaking the universal connection between harmony and the 


459 Phld. Mus. 4.CXL1V.9-24: to Tijv f]Aiou kcu aEAf]vr]c; Kivrjaiv Kai Siacrraaiv dvaAoyEiv 
Tfji tcov (pBoyycov Kai tov ^cpbiaKov xpi tou Kavovos KaTaSiaipEOEi. 

460 Phld. Mus. 4.CXL1V.9-CXLV.30 (see esp. CXLIV.21-3: ouSev eoikev go<peA[i]uov 
T rapaaKEua^Eiv eis {8a[.]} Tijv apETcbv UEpmoir]aiv Kai tcov f]0cbv ETrav6p0coaiv). 

461 This is the ‘principle of plenitude’ - see See Epicur. Epist. Pyth. 85.8-88.3. Cf. 88.4-11, 
95.1-7, fr. 266 Us.; Luc. DRN5A22-M, 526-533, 7.703-11; Bakker (2016) 8-23. 

462 This ‘theory of multiple explanations’ is much discussed and presents some interpretative 
complications. It hinges upon the law of non-contradiction, of which S.E. Math. 214 seems 
to present a different view than the Letter to Pythocles - see Striker (1974) 76, (1996) 45; 
Fowler (2002) 191-2 for an argument that there are simply two kinds of avTipapTupriais; 
Hankinson (1999a) 221-3, (1999b) 505-7 for an attempted reconciliation between the two, 
and Sedley (1982) 263-72; Long and Sedley (1987) 1.90-7; Asmis (1984) 178-80, 193-96, 
211, 321-336, (1999) 285-94; Allen (2001) 194-205, 239-41 for a rejection of Sextus’ 
account as incorrect. Lucretius, at least, seems to imply that any cosmic configuration which 
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heavens makes music and indeed all utterance into a feature of the natural world like any 
other, potentially valuable for humans but not essentially designed to be so. As animals may 
be used for food but do not exist to be eaten, so sound, in Philodemus’ view, may be a token 
for thought but is not inherently designed as a vehicle for expression. 

II. Modern Parallels and Questions for Further Study 

Thus three questions frame the ancient discussions of musical expression and 
meaning which have been the subject of this dissertation. The first is, ‘what happens 
internally to a human being when he or she interacts with his or her surrounding 
environment?’ The second is, ‘what are the ways in which sounds - with their various 
syllables, tones, and rhythms - may relate to that inward experience and so serve as 
communicators of it?’ And the third is, ‘do any “objective” facts about the natural world 
make any of the possible relationships between sound and the human inner life necessary and 
universal?’ The answers which have emerged in these pages have been various, and have 
taken their cues from the intricately co-related systems of philosophical and literary thought 
to which the various authors were heir. And yet both the answers and the questions 
themselves, when framed in this way, reveal striking consonances with debates about music 
which are the subject of ongoing modern research. 

Particularly live today is the idea of music as a ‘universal language,’ or of a music 
which would be expressive and appreciable across all world cultures - sometimes quite aptly 
designated a ‘Platonic Music.’ 463 Numerous attempts have been made to discern in the 
variegated practices and disparate structures of world music some underlying common 
threads which might make the rudiments of music appeal to the entirety, or most, of the 

is not precluded by the basic rules of reason may be assumed to exist somewhere in the 
infinite universe. 

463 So Goldenberg, Mazursky, and Solomon (2001) 2433. 
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human race. These attempts are often fueled by the hopeful commonplace that music can 
‘bring people together,’ as well as by more scientific studies which suggest that listeners can 
indeed discern moods and emotions in music from cultures that are not their own and with 
lyrics in languages they do not understand. 464 When the question then becomes what features 
of music are in fact universal, the mathematical ratios which seem to describe harmonically 
consonant wavelengths are often the first likely candidates mentioned, and Pythagoras’ name 
is often invoked 465 Thus the basic points of Plato’s argument remain alive and well: good 
musical sound is based on numerical structures, those numerical structures also govern the 
physical world, and melodies resonate with us on a deep level because the movements of our 
souls (or our brains) in emotion are also arranged according to that same cosmic structure. 

However, significant challenges to this view have been raised in the many years 
subsequent to Plato. There is, to begin with, extreme variability across cultures in the tunings 
used and enjoyed by each society or even each subgroup within a society. Even if basic 
intervals like the fourth, fifth, and octave remain fairly reliable the world over, the 
wavelength ratios which listeners actually hear as those consonances can change from 
country to country and even from generation to generation within one country 466 To cite one 
of the most common examples: the shift away from ‘just intonation’ and towards ‘equal 
temperament’ or ‘tempered tuning’ entailed modifying the standard tuning of notes so that 
the ratio of frequencies was identical between each adjacent note. Human ears prove quite 
tolerant of this shift, so that in the West today the intervals which most listeners hear as 
consonant are no longer in fact generated by the neat whole-number ratios which Pythagoras 
was said to have identified 467 


464 See especially Mehr et al. (2018). 

465 See Higgins (2012)37-8. 

466 See Davies (1994) 236; Higgins (2012) 39-40. 

467 See Dowling and Harwood (1986) 94. 
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Unable to specify a feature of the natural world which might make music ‘objective’ 
and therefore expressive to all listeners regardless of cultural background, researchers have 
turned to features of human biology and cognition which might both account for and validate 
our intuition that certain musical practices can be understood by the whole or most of our 
species. Here again the modern discourse follows similar patterns to the ancient one: like 
Aristoxenus, we are not confident that a mathematical description really tells us anything 
about which tones work well together in music, since we can observe that some irrational 
ratios do generate intervals that manifestly sound consonant even to trained listeners. And so, 
also like Aristoxenus, we stipulate that the essence of music is not an external fact about the 
material world but an internal experience within a human mind. This approach has generated 
more promising results, and has been aided in modernity by neuroscientific study. Kathleen 
Higgins, in a useful summary, lists sixteen human behaviours which are shared among the 
vast majority of individuals and might underlie some basic musical practices. 468 Among these 
are the perception of melody as ‘contour’ or as ‘having a certain shape,’ and the impulse to 
organise groups of successive pitches into the nearest approximate rational organization. 469 
The experience of music as rationally organised within space and time, and the neurological 
link between that experience and the brain functions which correspond to certain emotive 
states, has thus become a focus of researchers who wish to discover how and why music 
might stimulate, and be felt to express, certain emotional responses in nearly all listeners. 470 


468 Higgins (2012) 43-7. 

469 See further Harwood (1976) 257; Becker (1980); Epstein (1988); and Higgins (2012) 44 n. 
41, 47 n. 67 for further bibliography. 

470 For scientific study of rudimentary brain function in response to musical stimulus, see 
Handler et al. (2009); O’Kelly et al. (2013); Meltzer et al. (2015). For modern experiments in 
fjBos theory matching emotional response to (somewhat questionable reconstructions of) the 
various modes, see Ramos et al. (2011); Temperly and Tan (2013). Brown (2019) 20-24 will 
survey popular treatments of this field, and a forthcoming thesis by Kathryn King (Magdalen 
College, Oxford) will collect heart-rate and skin-conductivity data for subjects in the 
moment of listening to a performance of choral evensong. Cf. Kramarz (2017) 12 n. 47. 
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It is not clear which, if any, of the authors studied here was aware that other cultures 
might enjoy music structured on different principles than the tetrachordal ones which 
undergirded all Greek music. Philodemus, given his resistance to cosmic accounts of music, 
might well have been open to the idea. Aristoxenus seems convinced that the fourth is part of 
the nature of music and will be heard as consonant by all musically inclined peoples. But his 
emphasis on perception rather than mathematics may leave room for diachronic or cross- 
cultural differences in tuning practices - although he does not seem pleased with the fact that 
the enharmonic tetrachord is no longer commonly heard as consonant. It is significant that the 
modes themselves were given ethnic names and thought to represent differing geographical 
and cultural traditions: for Plato, perhaps the Greek modes already seemed to comprise the 
complete array of possible tunings from around the world, so that what held true for all of 
them may be thought of as true for all times and places. A new ethnographic study of the 
modes is currently in progress, and a study of Greek attitudes towards musical relativism 
awaits its author. 471 Another important area of further study is the relationship between Greek 
musical practices and those of other long-lived musical traditions, such as those of the 
ancient Israelites, with which Greek artists and thinkers were often in contact. 472 Such work 
would help clarify what Greek authors have to add to the modem conversation on universal 
music. That is a conversation which is growing urgent: the potential of music to unite or 
divide within and across global communities is one which, given the role of music in 
fomenting ethnocentrism and the rise in nationalism across Europe and America, cries out 
pressingly for attention. 473 


471 Dr Alex Wilson, whose preliminary presentations on these subjects in Oxford have been 
illuminating, is making exciting progress on this front. 

472 For intimations of this contact from the Talmud, see e.g. Tractate Hagigah 15b 

473 Similarly Higgins (2012) 169-82. 
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I cite these parallels between the musicological questions raised by Greek theorists 
and those current in modem discourse to make a final point: modern researchers are puzzling, 
with more sophisticated investigative tools, over the same questions that vexed the authors 
treated in this dissertation. Why does music make us feel the ways it makes us feel? Is it 
because we discern in it something more than mere sound? If so, what is that something 
more, and does it resonate with some inborn human faculty or pattern of behaviour? Does it, 
moreover, correspond to a natural or even divine reality which the sounds of music embody 
and so bring into direct contact with our sensory organs? An exhaustive physical description 
of music, as a succession of vibrating airwaves, does not suffice to provide an exhaustive 
cognitive description of the experience which listeners undergo - an experience which 
Samuel Pepys famously described as being akin to the raptures of lovemaking. 474 Like 
lovemaking, listening to music is a purely physical act which seems to express outwardly, 
and to communicate between individuals, what is going on metaphysically within the mind or 
soul. It is an impossible task to specify in words how that expression works. But it is a task to 
which neurobiologists in the 21 st century AD, no less than Plato in the 4 th century BC, have 
devoted themselves. Their accounts are at once illuminating and inadequate, because their 
subject is at once profound and indescribable. Between the late Classical and early 
Hellenistic eras, several interrelated attempts were made to explain the expressive capacities 
of music. Those attempts were a response to the tremendous and ubiquitous influence which 
musicians around the Mediterranean could be observed to command within their several 
cultures. The nature of those responses, the historical development between them, their 
interpretative successes and failures, and the light they can shed on the scarce surviving 
record of Greek music itself, have together constituted the subject of this dissertation. 


474 See Latham (2016) 94. 
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